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BEFORE THE ASSEMBLY. 


ROYALTY AND REPUBLICANISM. 


MARrIz ANTOINETTE JOSEPHE JEANNE DB LOR- 
RAINE, Archduchess of Austria and Queen of 
France, daughter of the Emperor Francis the 
First and Marie Theresa, was born at Vienna, 
November 2d, 1755. She had received a splen- 
did education, and possessed an uncommon share 
of beauty. At the time of her marriage to Louis 
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the Sixteenth, she is described to have been 
tall, with a symmetrical figure, finely propor- 
tioned, but very thin. Her hair was light-chest- 
nut, with golden shades; her forehead was high, 
and her face rather a long oval. Her blue eyes 
were expressive rather of tenderness and sweet- 
ness than of intellect—though that was by no 
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means wanting in the ensemble of her features. 
Her nose was a decided aquiline, but though rather 
large in proportion to the rest of her features, it 
did not prevent her face from being beautiful. 
Her lips, especially the lower one, were rather 
too large and thick, as is common to Austrian 
faces, but of a beautiful carnation color, and 
when parted by her fascinating smile, they 
showed the most regular and brilliant teeth 
imaginable. Her chin was finely moulded; her 
complexion dazzlingly white, and heightened by 
arich color. There was great dignity and no- 
‘bility in the queen’s gait; her manners were 
sweet and affable, sometimes her gestures were 
very haughty, but she possessed the gift of 
charming all hearts. 

Her hand was formally demanded by Louis 
the Fifteenth, for his grandson, the dauphin, 
whom she married in 1770, before she had at- 
tained her fifteenth year. 

A melancholy incident, which took place 
during the festivities given by the city of Paris, 
to celebrate this marriage, was regarded as an 
evil omen, which, having been confirmed by 
after events, has now acquired an undue import- 
ance. Owing to improper arrangements for the 
exhibition of fireworks, the scaffolding broke 
down, and more than three hundred people were 
thrown to the ground and trampled to death, 
besides many who were wounded. 

In the year 1774, Louis the Sixteenth ascended 
the throne of France, and the Austrian wife was 
in her glory. Imprudence of all kinds, and the 
most reckless extravagance, made her many 
enemies, whom she perhaps never merited by 
any criminal act. She first became a mother in 
1778, and from all testimony, appears to have 
filled that relation with devotion and tenderness. 
After the birth of the second child of Marie An- 
toinette, the queen (who, during the first years 
of her abode in France, was the worshiped ob- 
ject of the peoples’ homage) was obliged to de- 
scend from her carriage, and allow her horses to 
be removed, in order that a portion of the popu- 
lace should draw her carriage; she would not 
consent to this, however, but alighted to walk, 
and the people knelt in the street before her, 
rending the air with joyous shouts, and making 
every possible demonstration of the most heart- 
felt joy. 

Four years from this time, all was changed ! 
The queen’s benevolence and charity, her claims 
upon the French nation as a woman and as a 
foreigner, her grace, beauty, and sweetness—all 
were forgotten! nay, worse than forgotten! for 
her virtues were made to appear crimes; her 
foreign birth a heinous offense; her very charms 
were accused as so many devilish temptations. 
Circumstances, remote in thei origin, had 
¢hanged the feeling formerly ertertained in 





France toward the ‘queen, she could no longer do 
with impunity what had been done by her pre- 
decessors. A neglect of the strict etiquette of 
court injured her reputation. 

Marie Antoinette at length became thesmark 
for the harshest censure, the object of popular 
hatred, and was, by the people, (for she was 
still the idol of the higher classes,) accused of 
the most improbable crimes. A remarkable oc- 
currence added fuel to the flame of calumny. 

The Countess de La Motte, (a descendant of 
Henri Quatre,) a clever, but corrupt woman, 
managed to employ the Cardinal de Rohan as 
her tool, for purchasing, in the queen’s name, 
a magnificent diamond necklace, valued at an 
immense sum. The aim of this woman seems to 
have been to enrich herself—no other possible 
good being attainable by the means of which she 
made use. She imposed upon the cardinal by 
a feigned correspondence with the queen, forged 
her signature to several bills, obtained possession 
of the diamond necklace, (commonly called ‘the 
queen’s necklace,’’) and sold it in England. 

The plot now exploded. The queen, in her 
indignation against Cardinal de Rohan, demanded 
a public investigation. The affair caused a 
frightful scandal throughout Europe, as it con- 
nected the name of the Queen of France with 
such disgraceful proceedings, and such was the 
injustice of the French toward her, that though 
it was plain to every eye that she was the victim 
of an outrageous and scandalous plot, she was 
as severely censured as though she had been 
guilty, when in fact, she had, in the first place, 
magnanimously refused to receive the diamond 
necklace as a gift from her husband, when he 
had represented to her that the state could ill 
afford so extravagant an outlay upon her per- 
sonal ornaments. 

Accused of being at heart an Austrian, and 
unfriendly to France, every existing evil—and 
many existed—was now attributed to the hap- 
less queen. The Parisians now exhibited their 
hatred by open acts of violence. It is at this 
moment that the destiny of Mirabeau becomes 
linked with that of the Queen of France. 

Gabriel Honoré de Riquetti, Count de Mira- 
beau, was born at Biguon, on the 9th March, 
1769. All political births have been dangerous 
—if not birth-deaths—and the birth of this 
monarch of politicians was alarming to an un- 
common degree. When the father of Mirabeau 
was taken to see his son, such was the child’s 
frightful appearance, that the nurses were 
obliged to caution the marquis not to be afraid. 

The boy was of a size and vigor never before 
known. His head was ‘mmense, almost amount- 
ing to a deformity; he had a twisted foot, two 
molar teeth were found cut and his tongue was 
tied by the frenum. It is very surprising that 
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the greatest modern orator should have been 
born tongue tied. After an attack of small-pox 
at three years of age, the mother of Mirabeau, 
in mistaken kindness, poured some quack oint- 
ments on his face, so that on his recovery, his 
face was covered with huge seams and furrows. 
His father in describing him to his uncle, said: 
‘* your nephew is as ugly as the devil,” and 
Mirabeau has described himself as looking like 
‘‘a tiger which had had the small-pox.”’ 

Let us now proceed to the eventful 23d of 
June, 1789. We quote from a biographer of 
Mirabeau, the following interesting account of 
the occasion on which Mirabeau defied the king, 
made him submit, and by a single master-stroke 
of policy changed the fate of France. 

‘On the 23 of June, 1789, occured the well 
known ‘king’s sitting.’ King Louis the Sixteenth 
entered the hall amid all the pomp of royal 
splendor, and after a long speech, expressive of 
his wish that the people should be happy—the 
language of his heart—proceeded to deliver the 
language of his courtier’s heads, a most sorry 
blending of good and evil. He concluded by 
saying: ‘I command you, gentlemen, to disperse 
immediately, and to repair to-morrow to your 
respective chambers—there to resume your sit- 
ting,’ and so saying, he left the hall. The 
nobility and clergy followed him instantly, the 
commons remaining hesitating, dubious and irre- 
solute. It was the crisis of the revolution, one 
word either way would have swayed that assem- 
bly—one word either way and the revolution goes 
on, or stops its course for the time being, to be 
more fearfully enacted later—for so rotten was 
France, that it must have come sooner or later. 
Had Mirabeau not been there? consider that. 
But he was there, and his soul perceived—as a 
great man’s alone could do, what each deputy 
would have said had he dared to do so. Starting 
like a sleep-refreshed giant to his feet, he eleva- 
ted his commanding form above the mass of 
deputies—expanded his broad Hercules-bosom, 
und flung his head back upon his shoulders, as 
was his wont. He shook back his forest of black 
hair—his ‘lion’s mane,’ as he was wont to term 
it; his eyes, large and rolling, beamed with the 
fire of genius and passion; and his mouth curled 
itself—as though proclaiming tacitly the patrician 
pride and haughty self-confidence of the man. 

‘¢*Gentlemen,’ said Mirabeau, ‘I confess that 
what vc1 have heard might be beneficial to the 
country, were it not that the presents of despo- 
tism are always dangerous. Have we this array 
of arms, this violation of the national sanctuary, 
to command you to be happy? Who prescribes 
these things? Your mandatory! he who should 
receive your wishes, and not command you.— 
The freedom of discussion is destroyed ; an armed 
force surrounds the assembly. Where are the 








foes of the nation? Is Cataline at our gates? I 
call upon you, gentlemen, to assert your dignity 
and legislative power, and to remember your 
oath, which will not permit you to disperse till 
you have established the constitution.’ 

‘* As Mirabeau sat down, the Marquis de Brézé, 
grand-master of ceremonies, entered. ‘ You 
have heard’ said he to Bailli, ‘the orders of 
the king.’ 

*** Yes, sir,’ said Mirabeau—starting up once 
more, and flashing fire from his indignant eyes 
upon the usher. ‘Yes, sir, we have heard the 
intentions that have been suggested to the king, 
and you, sir, who cannot be his organ with the 
national assembly—you who have here neither 
place nor voice, nor right of speech, you are not 
the person to remind us thereof. Go and tell 
those who sent you, that we are here by the will 
of the people, and that we will only be driven 
hence by the power of the bayonet.’ 

‘* De Brezé disappeared backward bowing, as 
before the king.” 

The assembly then decreed upon Mirabeau’s 
motion, that the person of every deputy was 
inviolable; that any person or persons whatso- 
ever, endeavoring to try, condemn or punish any 
deputy for any speech delivered in the assembly, 
were traitors to the nation, and guilty of a capi- 
tal crime. 

‘*He who would pass judgment upon this ac- 
tion of Mirabeau, must remember two, things : 
First. It was not a deliberated act, but a wild, 
spontaneous outburst. Secondly. That the ac- 
tion of Louis had been most unwise; he must, 
moreover, reflect what his feelings would be—; 
what the feelings of the English nation would 
be,’ continues Mirabeau’s biographer; “dida 
British monarch, setting his ministers and the 
commons at defiance, march down into the par- 
liament-house, and there disperse the represen- 
tatives of the British people. He must get his 
mind in ‘that train of supposition ere he is quali- 
fied to judge of that momentous 23d of June. 

‘¢One thing we can say, on that day was ab- 
solute monarchy overturned in France. Abso- 
lute monarchy, in the person of King Louis, 
stood up and said unto the nation, ‘ Thou shalt!’ 
and constitutional freedom, in the person of 
Mirabeau, confronted it and cried out, ‘ We will 
not!’ and they did not. Therefore was King 
Louis deposed from the sovereignty Ais name 
had hitherto had over the people; and hence- 
forth, from that day, over the hearts and intel- 
lects of the nation was Mirabeau a king!” 

And now let us relate the first meeting of 
Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette. It is the sub- 
lime of the romantic—the romance of the his- 
torical. 

‘It was in the calm of a May morning, that 
Mirabeau mounted his horse and rode westward, 
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ostensibly to Claviere’s country-house, but when 
out of observation he suddenly changed his 
course and turned toward St. Cloud. At one of 
the private entrances, a person waited to hold 
his horse—to give him admission into the gar- 
den. That garden is covered with small hillocks, 
but in the centre rises, shrub-clad, a greater 
knoll, eminent above the others. Why, as Mira- 
beau strode thitherward, did his breast swell 
proudly and his eye dilate? Because that knoll 
was ‘crowned with a peculiar diadem,’ because 
thereon, alone (maids waiting in the distance, ) 
in all her excessive loveliness and imperial 
beauty, there stood the Queen of France; and 
his eye dilated with rapture, and his breast 
swelled with pride to think that his genius had 
at length achieved so much—that at last it had 
come to this. The queen, too, was she unmoved? 
Or might there not steal a little fearful flutter 
through that heroic bosom? He was coming, 
the man of all men—the man who had over- 
turned the monarchy—the man who had ruled 
the nation so grandly—the man she knew not 
whether to hate or love—with his commanding 
form erect, and his long locks floating in the 


to find a course, debauched-looking, rough-hewn, 
strong, but very brute-like man, and she found 
the most insinuating, the most fascinating, the 
most perfect gentleman in France. 

*¢*With a foe of ordinary capacity,’ said the 
queen, ‘ with an every-day enemy, I should now 
be guilty of a very foolish, a very injudicious 
step—but with a Mirabeau!’ 

‘And so she acknowledged their equality ; 
and King Mirabeau and Queen Antoinette dis- 
coursed together. What that discourse was, no 
man knows; no man to the end of time shall 
ever know: that there ever was, or ever will be 
a conversation held on this earth one would 
more desire to know, is dubious. We do know, 
however, that for a considerable space they 
spoke together; that, as they were separating, 
Mirabeau exclaimed— 

‘¢¢Madame, whenever your illustrious mother, 
Maria Theresa, honored one of her loyal subjects 
with an interview, she never suffered them to 
depart without according them her royal hand.’ 

‘* The queen, with a queen’s grace, held forth 
her hand, and Mirabeau, with a king’s dignified 
elegance, knelt and fervently kissed it; that 
kiss shot through his frame, and starting to his 
feet, he cried, with native self-confidence— 

‘¢¢ Madame, the monarchy is saved!’ 

‘* And so they parted. Was it wonderful that 
Mirabeau should hurry from the garden, and, 
leaping upon his waiting steed, like the wild 
huntsman in the ballad, ride impetuously home? 
wonderful that, inspired by her beauty, her 
misfortunes, her queenly soul—strange chival- 








rous fancies ran riot through his brain; and 
that his imagination, piercing into the future, 
painted that which might be, thus: an upstart 
and disloyal assembly dispersed and scattered, 
if needs be, by the cannon’s voice; a wretched 
Jacobin club, and blood-thirsty Marats, trampled 
down in their native mud, and the royal stand- 
ard—the standard of the old Bourbons, of 
Henri, of Francis, of King Louis—once more 
unfurled; and not now as a rallying point for 
aristocrats and baronial oppressors—but as 
the symbol of constitutional order and freedom, 
in opposition to anarchy and mob-tyranny ; and 
with drums beating, colors flying, the loyalty 
of France charging, lion-hearted, to the conflict. 
Amid all which war-thunders, amid the clash of 
sabres and the roar of artillery, one form to 
stand forth preéminently notable, showing the 
distant generations how a Mirabeau does battle 
for his king and for his country !” 

That such a dream did dwell for a short space 
in Mirabeau’s mind, we have written evidence ; 
and shortly afterward he writes to the queen, 
‘¢The moment may come when it will be neces- 


| sary to see, that which we may see, on horseback, 
breeze—was striding toward her! She expected | 


a woman and an infant, these are family tradi- 
tions familiar to the queen ;” hinting or appear- 
ing to imply the laying aside of the very good 
but very useless king, and the elevation of the 
Dauphin. 

Mirabeau, in speaking of Marie Antoinette, 
said to Dumont, ‘ She is the only man the king 
has about him.” 

The queen’s admiration of Mirabeau went 
little beyond enthusiastic praise. She did not 
second Mirabeau’s plans as he expected. Marie 
Antoinette has been represented to be an ener- 
getic character who would have saved France, 
but there is no proof of her ever having formed 
any plan for its safety, it is certain that had 
she aided Mirabeau, royalty would not have 
left its place in disgrace and death. The queen 
was faithless, revengeful, shallow and intricate, 
she plotted with all and aided none. 

In October, the populace proceeded riotously 
to Versailles, broke into the castle, murdered 
part of the body-guard, and penetrated into the 
queen’s apartments. When she was questioned 
by the officers of justice as to what she had seen 
on that memorable day, she replied— 

‘¢T have seen all, I have heard all, I have for- 
gotten all:”’ 

Marie Antoinette accompanied the king in his 
flight to Varennes, in 1791, and she endured 
with great fortitude and magnanimity many in- 
sults, which now followed in quick succession. 
In April, 1792, she accompanied the king from 
the Tuilleries, where they had been for a long 
time detained close prisoners, to the legislative 
assembly, where he was arraigned. Transferred 
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to the Temple, she endured, with the other 
members of the royal family, indignity and pri- 
vation of all possible kinds. The king perished 
on the ignominious scaffold, the young Dauphin 
was forcibly torn from the queen, and given in 
charge to a degraded wretch—by trade a cob- 
bler, and named Simon. This brute by all man- 
ner of tortures degraded and brutalized the in- 
nocent child. Marie Antoinette was removed 
to the Conciergerie, to await her trial, in a damp 
and squalid cell. She soon afterward appeared 
before the tribunal of the revolutionary powers. 
During the trial, which lasted seventy-three 
hours, she preserved her dignity and composure. 
She replied to the infamous charges made 
against her, with a noble, simple and laconic 
phraseology. 

All accusations being made, the queen was 
asked if she had any thing to say. She replied 
thus: 

‘IT was a queen, and you took away my 
crown—a wife, and you killed my husband—a 
mother, and you deprived me of my children. 
My blood alone remains, take it, but do not 
make me suffer long.” 

The queen was condemned at four o’clock. She 





heard her sentence with admirable dignity and 
self-possession. At half-past twelve she mounted | 
the scaffold. Scareely any trace of her dazzling 
loveliness remained. Her hair was blanched 
with sorrow’s snows, and her eyes were dimmed 
with the dull glazing of incessant tears. After 
a short prayer she calmly delivered herself to 
her executioner. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-seventh year of 
her age, the wife of Europe’s most regal mon- 
arch, the daughter of the heroic Maria Theresa. 
She was herself a victim, both morally and 
socially, to birth and position. 

There is in no historical record so gross and 
black a stain as that of the murder of Marie 
Antoinette. ‘A stranger in a foreign land,” 


she was executed by the most civilized nation in 
the world. 





| her greatest 











Marie Antoinette bore four children. Marie | 
Therese Charlotte, the companion of the cap- | 
tivity of her parents, was born in 1778. In| 
1795, she was exchanged for the deputies whom | 
Dumoriez had surrendered to Austria, and re- | 
sided in Vienna till 1799, when she was married | 
by Louis XVIII. to his nephew, oldest son of | 
Charles X. Napoleon said of Marie Antoinette, | 
that she was the ‘‘only man of her family.” 





The Dauphin, Louis, born in 1781, died in 1789. | i 


Charles Louis, born in 1785, was the unfortunate 
prince who shared his parents’ imprisonment for | 
a time and died in 1795, a victim to the ill-usage | 
of the brutal Simon. The queen was also the | 
mother of a daughter who died in her infancy. 
And Mirabeau—what of him? How died he? | 


in English and German. 


| to find out their faults. 


In the agonies of a protracted illness, he im- 
plored to be put to sleep. After an opiate, he 
sunk into a kind of sleep, from which his death- 
pangs awoke him. Hearing cannon, he ex- 
claimed with surprise— 

** Are those already for Achille’s funeral ?” 

Immediately after, as the chimes rang half- 
past eight, he opened his eyes slowly, and gazing 
heavenward—died ! 

‘*A Christian’s death had assuredly been more 
affecting, more beautiful, and less remarkable ; 
but this stands out isolated, unlike any other, 
and must, for many generations, be esteemed as 
the beau-ideal of a materialist’s death-bed—as 
the sublime of Deistic Faith!” 

A post-mortem examination, resulting in the 
discovery of various holes in the stomach, eaten 
by mineral poison, led to the belief that Mira- 
beau had been poisoned. Professor Sue drew 
aside M. Roudel and Baron Barbier, when they 
expressed this opinion, and said— 

‘‘He was not poisoned—he cannot be poisoned ; 
understand that, imprudent men! Would you 
have them devour the king, the queen, the as- 
sembly, and all of us!” 

Mirabeau was buried at St. Genevieve, a new 
building devoted to the ashes of great men, and 
bearing the eseiphon, ‘‘The grateful nation to 





Mirabeau watt man to be 10 His errors 
were but half his own—his good quifitties, gene- 

rosity, and talent, were wholly his. te 

Gigantic is the term which should be applied 
to the character of Mirabeau. He was more 
truly a man than Marie Antoinette was a woman. 
He resembled the old mythological giants, who 
hurled mountains at the gods. 

As a man of letters, his acquirements were so 
extended and varied, that history has accounted 
for what else seems unaccountable, by denying 
them, or rather, by questioning them. It is, 
nevertheless, true, that Mirabeau was perfect 
master of the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Dutch languages, and their various 
literature; and that he was also well-grounded 
The love felt for Mira- 


| beau by those who knew him, was remarkable. _ 
| Lamarck, the stern aristocrat, weptfor.the first 

| time in his manhood, at Mirabeau’s death. Des- 
| moulins exclaimed, in a transport of feeling, 


‘¢Oh! how much [ loved him!” 

It does not follow that because a man is great, 
he must be perfect; yet, in speaking and think- 
ing of all who are great, much curiosity is evinced 
No one ts perfect—yet 


let any one become great, and we demand tliat 


they shall be faultless. 
being, simply impossible. 

Wirabesn was yenal, ambitious and immoral. 
He was also eloquent, generous and patriotic. 


This is, in a human 
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Let all remember, however, that to arouse and 
employ, for however praiseworthy an object, an un- 
constitutional and intimidating power, is most 
noxious to the well being of any nation. 

Had Mirabeau been religious, it is a question 
whether Shakspeare, Luther and Homer had not 
paled before him. 

Mirabeau was forty-two years old at the time 
of his death. ‘‘ Except one single trace of physi- 
cal suffering, the most noble calm, the sweetest 
smile was upon his face, which seemed over- 
shadowed by a living sleep, and filled by a deli- 
cious dream.” 

His coffin, surmounted by an elegant crown, 


to his last home, must have been a great man, 
for an entire nation, from its king to its humblest 
creature, united in bestowing this unparalleled 
homage. But what followed this burial ? 

In Noy., 1793, the National Convention, after 
having heard the report of its committee of pub- 
lic inquiry, ‘‘ considering that there cannot be a 
great man without probity, decrees that the body 
of Gabriel Honor? Riquetti de Mirabeau shall be 
withdrawn from the French Pantheon ..... 
The same day that the body of Mirabeau shall be 
withdrawn, that of Marat shall be there trans- 
ferred!” They may be said to have disturbed a 





mortal corpse to bury a devil. 


and his military accoutrements, were carried by! Michelet thinks that France should re-exhume 
twelve sergeants of the battalion, and surrounded | Mirabeau, and bury him in a becoming tomb. In 
by grenadiers and fusileers, with reversed arms. | the spot where he now lies, no outward mark 
M. Lavilette bore the heart, which was sur- | designates his resting place. Where lies the 


rounded by a crown of flowers. 


| perishing earthly portion of Mirabeau’s being is 


It would be useless to detail the funeral cere- | of little import. Nobler than the mausoleums 


monies of Mirabeau’s burial. We simply say, | erected by mortals, is the resting-place of Mira- 
that they have had no precedent, and up to the | beau in the memory of nations, in the hearts of 
present time no imitation. A man so attended freemen. 





‘“LIGHT.’’—A PRAYER. 
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Gop in Heaven! pity us— 
Give us light and peace! 
Light for darkest mystery— 
Light that shall not cease 
While we, waiting watch, oft tearful, 
Fainting in the way, and fearful; 
Blindly watching, and as blindly 
Seeking the Unknown! Oh! kindly, 
Father—God—our earnest cry, 
Suppliant we give; 
Dost Thou answer? Through Thy light 
May we “look and live ?” 


Through the shadow, dark and dim ; 
Through the mystic sense 

Of the Power that shrouds our life— 
Of Thy Providence— 

Wait we, while the shadow fleeing, 

Shows the perfect, the far-seeing 

Light of Love, and Law of Kindness, 

Pitying us through all our blindness! 

Father, thanks! Above us, now, 
See we peacefully 





Light, that gildeth all the clouds—- 
And the mystery! 
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TO ELLEN. 





BY DAVID TAYLOR. 





A DREAM fell o’er me yesternight, 
Methought I walked on pebbles bright, 
Along away ne’er trod before, 

By some deep river’s silent shore ; 
Nor fin, nor wind did break the mood 
Of that dead, breathless solitude. 
Borne by the spirit of my dream 

So gently on, there scarce did seem 
To stir, beneath my languid tread, 

A pebble in its shining bed ; 
Thought’s very self lay still and deep 


Beneath the misty coils of sleep. 

One word alone, one word alone, 

To lean my lonely soul upon, 

Dwelt in the mute, the fragrant air, 

Now burdened only with despair. 

As if some spirit-harp had given 

Tongue, to the voiceless calm of heaven, 
With tiny, tremulous haste they came, 
Sweet winged sounds that formed a name, 
A word—a name—QO! dream divine, 





That word was “love,” that name was thine! 
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THE PRIVATEER’S STORY. 


Ir was about thirty years ago that I accepted 


‘* By Jove” exclaimed O’Connor, ‘there she 


an invitation to spend a college vacation with a | is—there’s the Mermaid—Devere is come!” 


class-fellow whose home was near a small village 
on the Southern coast of Ireland. It was one of 


I had already on a former visit, seen the owner 
of the Mermaid. It had been his custom to pay 


those old fashioned, devious places, lying off the | the O’Connor’s a visit every summer, and on 
high road of the world, which the angel of progress | those occasions, they generally enjoyed a gala 
never over-shadows with his wings; one might | day or two on board the schooner, or, if the 


have slept for a century or so, like Imblichus 
and his companions, and found on awaking, the 
same street, the same deciduous houses, the same 
gray steeple with its tinkling bell, the same town 
hall with its slow-paced clock and creaking 
weathercock, the same inn with its brilliant door- 
posts and a sign bearing the portrait of some | 
animal, the original of which was never seen 
alive since the Adamite creation; and, it may | 
almost be said, the same inhabitants. My host, | 
whose name was O’Connor, inhabited a cottage 
ornee, erected some time previously by his father, 
whom he had lost about six months previously | 
to my last visit; and this retreat, known in the | 
neighborhood as Sea View Cottage, he shared | 
occasionally—that is, whenever he was at home, 
with his mother and two sisters. Our devices | 
for beguiling the time, during this parenthesis in | 
our more serious occupations, were coursing, 
riding, rowing, swimming, and fishing; and of 
these recreations, the latter, aS being the most | 
romantic in its associations, was our favorite. | 
The huried excitement of hauling in lines, the 
struggles of the reluctant fish, drawn like a | 
writhing mass of burnished and flickering silver 
from the phosphoric water, the tranquilizing | 
pipe, the exhilarating grog, the dreamy plashing 
of the restless ripple against the bows, the soft | 
moonlight, the first red blush of the morning | 
announced by the scream of some piscivorous | 
bird, the chill of the fluttering night breeze, and | 
the warm glow of the ascending sunshine—all | 
these rendered.the sensations of a night at sea, 
in calm water and under shelter of the land, one 
of those enjoyments to which memory returns, | 
with a sad and lingering fondness for the wildest, | 
and least civilized locality. It was after one of | 
those nights that we were steering our boat up | 
the narrow creek through which the village com- | 
municated with the Atlantic, when a sudden bend | 
in our course brought us in view of a picturesque | 
schooner lying at anchor, close in by one of the | 


small headlands that overhung the channel, with | 
her black hull and slender spars nearly invisible | 


in the deep shadow, and a long red pennon hang- | 


ing motionless and furling round her mainmast, 
she looked like some fierce and active bird of 
prey resting after a long flight. 





| 
i 


i 
} 
} 


{ 
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weather permitted, a short cruize. When at 
home, Mr. Devere resided in Guernsey, with all 
the appearances and reputation of unlimited 
wealth, and had devoted some of his best years 
to a reving and adventurous life, in the course 
of which he had formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the late Mr. O’Connor, who had been a 
British Consul on some distant station. 

On our arrival at the cottage we found Mr. 
Devere at breakfast with the ladies, 


calculated to awaken a strong interest in a 
stranger. A figure, such as would have charmed 
a statuary, and perhaps also have found seme 
favor here and there among the gentler sex, com- 
bined immense physical strength with a grace- 
fulness and almost a delicacy of outline. Though 
sun and wind had marred the color and softness of 
his features, their symmetry was unimpaired; and 
though his eye and voice were gentle, it seemed 
as if the one could flash and kindle in excitement 


and the other outroar the hurricane. 


It was the first time that he had seen the 


| O’Connor’s since the death of his old friend; and 


the early hours of the day passed, as might be 


| expected, in those regrets and recollections, that 


recall even the idle words and careless looks of 
the dead, and almost bring back their actual 
presence to places where we have seen and heard 
them alive. After dinner, the conversation began 
to assume a lighter tone; especially as the weather 
which had been bright and genial all day, grew 
suddenly dark and wintry ; the rain came beating 
against the windows, the wind rumbled in the 
chimney, and the cheerful aspect of things within 
contrasted agreeably with the discomfort of things 
outside. As the evening stole away, the wind 
and rain grew louder and colder, the fire blazed 
merrily before us, and, after the ladies left us 
for the night, the sparkling decanters moved 
slowly and treacherously round the table. 

‘‘] have dropped my anchor in good time,” 
said Mr. Devere, as he paused to listen to the 
gale, ‘‘ t’will be very rough to-night—very wild 
at sea—and with a westerly wind, ’tis not easy 
to run in here on a dark night.” 

But a few minutes had passed after this re- 


| The interval: 
| since our first meeting had but very slightly, if 
_at‘all, altered his appearance, which was one 
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mark, when intelligence was brought from the 
village by one of the servants, that a large vessel 
had just struck on the Black Reef, and was fast 
going to pieces. The Black Reef was a rock 
lying before the entrance of the creek, covered 
by the tide when full, and exhibiting at low water 
a black, slimy, level surface of weeds and shells. 
Yielding to the temptation of an adventure, we 
made a few hasty preparations for the expedition, 
and in a few minutes were standing on the beach 
at the nearest point tothe wreck. It wasa wild 
and savage, and yet a picturesque coup d'oeil. 
The villagers, familiarized by long habit to such 
scenes, had assembled in crowds; fires were 
blazing on two or three small promontories, and 
casting a fitful glare upon rugged faces, flashing 
eyes, and animated gestures; farther off, the 
light fell upon the angry waves that chafed and 
curled up within the narrow space, and broke in 
hoarse thunder against the rocks ; and, still more 
indistinctly, on the large black hull lying uneasily 
like some disabled and dying monster, upon the 
Reef. Short as the distance was to the wreck, 
no ordinary mode of communication was practi- 
cable; for no boat could leave the shore or reach 
the rock in such a sea. In this state of per- 
plexity, amid the deafening roar of the water, 
pierced occasionally by a shrill scream from the 
wreck, the general suspense was cut short by 
Devere, who cast off his outside coat, and making 
fast the end of a coil of rope around his waist, 
plunged like a dog into the boiling surf. For 
some few minutes he was lost to our view, but 
presently he appeared upon the reef, and cling- 
ing like acrab upon a small pinnacle of rock that 
rose vertically from the water, hitched the rope 
around it, and shouted in a voice that rang clear 
above the storm, to ‘‘belay on shore.” There 
was now a line of communication, of which all 
whose limbs where strong could take advantage, 
and by which several men came to land in safety ; 
still the case seemed hopeless for the women, and 
unless the sea fell, to allow boats to come and go, 
they appeared inevitably doomed to a miserable 
death. As Devere held fast with a gripe that 
defied the fury of the waves, they washed toward 
him the body of a woman apparently lifeless— 
her white dress streaming on the dark water and 
her arms tossing to and fro. Finding that she 
still lived, he drew her arms about him, and desir- 
ing her to hold fast for her life, raised himself on 
the rope and grasping it firmly walked over upon 
it with his hands. As he ascended the beach, a 
wild ‘‘hurrah”’ that leaped back in loud rever- 
iberations from the neighboring cliffs, burst from 
a thousand throats. Still bearing his almost 
lifeless burden, he proceeded to the nearest fire, 
around which a few of the sufferers had already 
placed themselves; and there laying her down, 
entrusted her to some women of the village until 





he should return, she had by this time partially 
recovered, and moving aside her long hair that 
clung round her like a garment, and looking up 
wildly at her preserver, uttered a faint scream 
and pressed her hands upon her eyes. 

‘*Oh, God!” said Devere, in a low, tremulous 
tone, agitated as if by some sudden and painful 
recognition, ‘‘ that we should meet again, and 
meet in such a scene!’ and then, after standing 
and gazing a short while, silent and motionless, 
he hastened away toward the wreck, and plunged 
once more into the angry water, followed by 
O’Connor, whose emulation was awakened by 
the strange excitement. Daylight was just be- 
ginning to shoot up its pale rays over the hori- 
zon, When we returned, cold and weary, wet and 
hungry, to the cottage where Mrs. O’Connor and 
the girls had passed a sleepless and anxious 
night. 

During all that day and the following evening, 
Devere, instead of seeking repose, like all others 
who had assisted less effectively in saving so 
many lives, paced about restlessly and alone, 
muttering some indistinct words at intervals, 
and evidently pursued by agonizing recollections 
awakened by the events of the night. In the 
morning of the second day, a messenger from 
the village brought him a letter, which, after 
contemplating it in silence for some time, he 
slowly crushed in his hand and threw upon the 
fire. Then, with an air of deep and pensive 
sadness, he arose to accompany the bearer, who 
conducted him to an humble cabin in the out- 
skirts of the village. 

Entering this lowly dwelling, he found, laid 
upon a plain uncurtained bed, where her last 
pulses of life were fast ebbing away, the shat- 
tered wreck of what had once been joyous and 
proud and beautiful—now pale and worn and 
wasted—but still retaining many traces of that 
rich loveliness which had once twined its magic 
round his heart. 

Speaking, and raising herself with an effort. 
‘*Oh, George!” she said, in a feeble and husky 
voice, ‘‘ forgive me before I die!+pity and for- 
give me! I could not die, with you so near, and 
not ask this—I have wronged and outraged a 
fond and generous heart! You loved me once, 
and would have loved me still, but—but ’twas 
madness, strong, headlong madness, did it all. 
They told me you deserted me—left me for one 
whose love you preferred to mine. . ‘Oh, George! 
when I think of it all—when all the agonies of 
memory pass over me, one by one, my brain 
burns, and my heart feels like a cold, heavy 
stone, that nothing can ever warm or cheer 
again. Washed from the deck last night— 
wounded and bruised and stunned. It was 
Heaven that kept me living till I should hear 
you say that you forgive me!” 
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While she clasped his hand, and fixed her 
glassy eyes upon his stern and averted face, 
‘¢ Heaven knows, Maria,” he said, with an effort 
to keep his voice steady, ‘‘I do pity and forgive 
you for all the guilt and the misery you have 
brought upon us both—and may Heaven, in pity, 
forgive you, too!” 

Early in the following morning, O’Connor was 
present at aceremony, of which he afterward 
related the particulars to me, While it was yet 
twilight, a coffin, borne by four men, and fol- 
lowed by two mourners, entered the village 
churchyard. The two mourners were George 
Devere and Charles O’Connor. When the dead 
was lowered into a lonely grave, in a dark, un- 
occupied corner of the ground, and when the 
strangers had gone away, Devere stood gazing 
a while upon the spot. ‘‘’Tis all over now,” he 
said; ‘*death has parted us at last—what a be- 
ginning, and what an end! and did no inward 
voice warn you back from the precipice? Oh! 
Maria! Maria! how happy and guiltess we 
might have been! poor, thoughtless wanderer! 
At last you are resting in peace! My poor lost 
Maria!” and then kneeling upon the raised sod, 
he hid his face between his hands, and gave vent 
to a sorrow pent up for years—to a love which 
wrongs, many and deep, had not entirely effaced. 

It was in about a week—as well as I can re- 
member—after these events, as he sat with 
O’Connor and me, around the parlor-fire, when 
all the other inmates of the cottage had retired 
to rest, Devere turned round abruptly, as if 
awaking from a long reverie, and recounted the 
following history. 

‘*It has just occurred to me,”’ he said, ‘that 
I must appear to you both, under the circum- 
stances that have recently occurred, a very 
mysterious character. In order, therefore, ts 
prevent your imagining—as you _ probably 
might—that 1 am worse, or more mysterious 
than I really am, I think it better to tell you 
the whole truth. It is, of course, unnecessary 
for me to say that I do so on the understanding 
that, during my life, it is not to be repeated.” 

To this we both readily assented, and he pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

‘You never knew, Charley, that 1 was a phy- 
sician—I was, and have not even yet forgotten 
much of what I knew of the profession. I be- 
came a doctor at a very early age, and having, 
or rather expecting to have, the reversion of a 
comfortable property, calculated upon com- 
mencing practice on a respectable scale, which 
is indeed almost the whole secret of success—it 
creates opportunities that might otherwise never 
open. If a young physician can keep a showy 
pair of horses, and drive through the streets at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour—no matter 
whether for business or recreation—there’s no 








fear, after a while, of his knocker growing rusty ; 
accordingly, on that scale and principle, I pro- 
ceeded to solicit the patronage of a discriminating 
public. I began in Dublin. But, in the mean- 
time, I had surrendered my heart to a rustic 
beauty—beautiful she certainly was to the last, 
poor Maria! But she had no strength of mind 
—nothing but those lubricous eyes, that fault- 
less figure, and that long glossy hair, by which 
I was dazzled, until my wings were burnt and 
my heart was scorched. Twilight rambles and 
lonely meetings had a romantic charm for us 
both. Her singular beauty, which I almost 
thought it would be a pity to spoil by refinement; 
her artlessness, even her very ignorance, added 
toher attractions; and many a time, as we 
roved along together by the side of some sunny 
stream, or under the shadow of a grove, with my 
arm round her yielding waist, and her hand in 
mine, we swore to love each other truly to the 
world’s end. That dream of love! what other 
bliss to equal it has mortal life for man? Well, 
to cut short all superfluous details, I took my 
degree, and married her at the same time. I 
bought a pair of high-actioned horses, and set 
up my phaeton. We were very happy for a 
short while, and I was making just as much as 
kept my tiger in showy livery. But, after all, 
that sort of display disgusted me. It was not 
that I cared for the expenditure then, or for the 
want of practice, which I knew would come, but 
the hollowness—the hypocrisy—of the thing, 
the condescension to absurd prejudices, and all 
the miserable clap-trap of it—all grated so dis- 
cordantly upon my sense of honor, my sense of 
the dignity of intellect and of science. Often, 
indeed, I thought of giving it up—of living in a 
quiet and gentlemanly way, without any more 
display than suited my taste or convenience, and 
waiting philosophically for that just appreciation 
which time, in the long run, never fails to bring. 
As I had once begun, however, I must go on, to 
save appearances. After a few months, Maria 
was beginning to improve considerably in self- 
possession and address ; for it is a strange fact, 
that women will adapt themselves to an eleva- 
tion in the world more easily and naturally than 
men. She returned visits, received company, 
and all that sort of thing, gracefully enough. 
Sometimes, to be sure, when a particular occa- 
sion required some unusual little diplomacy or 
dissimulation, she used to remind me of some 
honest, plain-speaking man at a political con- 
ference; and the worst of it was, that she would 
never admit that she was wrong. Finding that 
she was rather generally admired for her beauty, 


she would sometimes become very ridiculous, 


and accuse me of coldness and indifference— 
though Heaven knows, no man ever loved a wo- 
man with more devotion; but you know one 
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cannot be always playing Troilus. I was all 
this time walking blind-folded on the verge of a 
precipice. There was a cousin of mine whom I 
had always disliked, as if by instinct—a drunken, 
gambling, jockeying, ignorant clown, ever de- | 
lighting in low practical jokes and petty cruel- 
ties toward all of every species that he could 
torture with impunity; although totally destitute 
of any glimmering of taste or intellect, he pos- 
sessed all the cunning that served—and it always 
does serve—to compensate the absence of the 
higher endowments. In my young days, it 
used to surprise me to see creatures of that 
stamp supplanting and superseding beings of a 
higher order—and they generally do so for a 
time. I remember one time, when I was about 
eighteen, and we were constantly together— 
though two more uncongenial companions never 
struck fire out of each other—that I was going 
one day to pay a visit on some special occasion. 
I had dressed myself rather carefully, and was | 
on my way to the stables, to mount my horse, | 
when I met this gentleman waiting for me, 
smiling maliciously, and holding an egg in each 
hand. ‘George,’ said he, “ you’re a very heavy 
swell to-day—what do you think now, if I give 
you a nice pair of epaulettes?” I made no an- 
swer, but smiled contemptuously, and passed on. 
He came before me again, grinning as at first, 
and held up anegg ina menacing attitude. ‘If | 
you do, Tom,” said I, quietly, ‘‘ 1 shall most cer- 
tainly disfigure you.” He laughed insultingly, 
and threw it. Of course, my coat, which was | 
new, was destroyed. ‘‘Now,” said I, as he 
rolled about in ecstasy, and said something of a | 
tailor’s bill, ‘‘ you miserable buffoon! Ill make | 
you remember this all your life.” I siezed him | 
by the throat, and while he made some abortive | 
blows, beat him so scientifically about the head, | 
that when I flung him away, no human being | 
could distinguish a feature on his face. 

After that, I saw him no more for some years. | 
We met but twice afterward, and the occasions 
were memorable—they were those of his revenge | 
and my retaliation. | 

My expectations of independence were from a | 
near relative, with whom my Cousin Tom and I | 
generally resided, for we were both orphans. 
He was a good-natured old oddity, and used to 
say that I was the only gentleman in the family, 
and perpetually abused Tom for the utter im- 
possibility of teaching him anything beyond 
riding a steeple-chase and striking a clever 
bargain. Ie had always openly declared his 
intention of leaving me the principal portion of 
his property, and allowed me a respectable an- 
nuity in the meantime. How the the poor 
credulous old man was circumvented I am to 
this very day ignorant; but, when his will was 
read, it appeared that Mr. Thomas Devere was 











his sole heir and that my name was altogether 
omitted. The fact was, indeed, that Tom was 
almost always on the spot, while I was almost 
always absent. It might have been fraudulently 
got up. Of course, he immediately took posses- 
sion of the property, with all documents relating 
to it, and after consulting some lawyers, I found 
that I could do nothing. I would, | confess, 
have been comparatively content, if it had been 
all left to a total stranger, or, if the whole estate 
had been sunk in the Atlantic; but coming as 
it did, the blow was stunning—the disappoint- 
ment was a mortal wound. I had full confi- 
dence in my power to make my way without the 
legacy; but how different was the way now! 
The words of the will kept ringing in my ears 
for months afterward. I used to forget it in 
my sleep, but the remembrance, on awaking, 
used to return with a dull gnawing pain that 
gave no rest, and goaded me on to madness. I 
prayed to Heaven that I might never see or 
meet him, for I could not trust to my forbear- 


| ance, and he would most probably provoke me. 


In this, also, 1 was disappointed. I resolved, 
on reflection, to strain every energy and faculty 
I possessed for professional success; and by 
incessant occupation to banish all the past from 
my mind; and I drew a sort of morbid satisfac- 
tion from the sure anticipation that, in the in- 
toxication of his good fortune, a soulless and 
tasteless wretch like him would involve himself 
in debt and kill himself by intemperance. I 
felt conscious of a proud and unalienable supe- 
riority of which neither the inconstancy, of For- 
tune nor the cruelty and treachery of man could 
deprive me, and I knew that if | were houseless 
and penniless, and he possessed of all the wealth 
that the depths of the earth and the abysses of 
the sea contain, I could still look down upon 
and scorn him. But another blow was coming. 
There was my wife, young and fond and beau- 
tiful, to whose affection—uncultivated as her 
mind was—l turned, as to a pure fountain of 
consolation. Her love, for which I trusted to 
the heroism and constancy of her woman’s heart, 
I believed, would animate and nerve me in my 
struggle for fame and independence. Her soft 
eyes and gentle voice would be a charm, lighting 
up and cheering all within, when all abroad was 
cold and dark. But there again!—there are 
things that can make the blood bubble with fire 
and the brain reel and totter with madness— 
things that can make a man, in the deadly agony 
of his soul, an animal more more fierce and 
merciless than the hungry tiger or the green- 
eyed hyena. 

I had been away for some days, attending a 
patient whom I could not leave for a moment, 
though it was only at the other side of the city. I 
was successful. I had brought back a life almost 
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from the grave; and with reviving hope—for 
the patient’s family were rich and influential— 
and the first large fee I had yet earned, I was 
returning home looking for the sunshine of her 
smile, her voice to welcome and her light step 
to meet me, when I was met by one of my ser- 
vants running in breathless haste to call me. 
When I reached home, gentlemen, she was gone 
—gone forever—gone with him. She had left 
all—she had trampled on my heart, she had 
cast away my enduring love—she had gone 
with Aim and left me alone with my misery. 
If I were to live a thousand years, I could never 
forget that moment, the gloom of that despair. 
The fierce tempest of the madness of that one 
hour. I was alone, alone and a maniac. All 
human sympathies and feelings were drowned 
in that fiery flood. I cursed all mankind—they 
seemed all as one enemy—and I swore a deep 
and fearful oath that whenever, or wherever on 
the round world I might find him, I would tear 
his heart from his body with these hands. But 
I never could learn or even plausibly conjecture 
—when I reflected upon it afterward—by what 
fiendlike temptation he had prevailed with her, 
so affectionate, so true apparently, and so in- 
capable of deceit. There had been no change 
in her manner toward me, and then she must 
have been a hypocrite too deep for my detection; 
or, it must have been a sudden thought. One 
supposition alone could account for it—and to 
believe ‘hat was the sorest pang of all—that she 
had forsaken me because I was poor, and had 
chosen dishonor and degradation with him be- 
cause he was rich. I made my preparation at 
once. I armed myself with a pair of loaded 
pistols and a dagger and set out, like a blood- 
hound, on their track. They were not more 
than two hours gone. I learned that they had 
gone from my house to a hotel, and ascertained 
there that without having made any stay, they 
had ordered a post carriage and taken the great 
northern road. The carriage was described to 
me as a yellow chaise with gray horses. Every 
moment was precious. I mounted one of my 
own horses—a splendid animal that without 
spur or whip could trot a mile in two minutes, 
and was soon stepping out behind them; the 
noble slave that bore me straining every muscle, 
as if he partook of my excitement, and the rapid 
motion fanning up the fire that burned within 
me. OnI swept. I soon cleared the streets and 
had the wide open road before me ; but I could 
see nothing in advance. As I went on still, I 
descried a speck on the horizon and pulling up 
for an instant, adjusted a small telescope which 
I had the presence of mind to bring with me. I 
saw that it was a carriage with a cloud of dust 
behind it. “ Come, Troubadour,” said I, patting 
him on the neck, ‘‘ another start, and we have 











them!” He bounded on at the word like an 
arrow, and I gained on them fast. Again a 
bend in the road hid them from me, and I 
thought they were more distant than I had sup- 
posed ; but when they became once more visible, 
I found myself near them. Their horses and 
mine were blown by this time, but Troubadour 
was an overmatch for them, and his long slinging 
trot soon placed us abreast. Now was the 
critical moment. I felt my blood curdling back 
to my heart, as I looked round, fearing that I 
might have been pursuing some inoffensive 
travelers; but no! there he was! Drawing out 
a pistol I called in a discordant scream to the 
driver to pull up. He saw by my eyes that I 
was in earnest and drew in his reeking horses. 
The next moment Ilvwas on foot holding the door 
open. I really saw but him. I knew of course 
that she was ther beside him. But how she 
looked or acted I never noticed. I never 
turned my eyes toward her. I could not even 
speak: words would have choked me, but I 
caught him with an iron gripe to pull him out. 
The driver I believe shouted murder, but there 
was no help near. While I tugged at his throat, 
I thought I heard her voice, too. He had, of 
course, the advantage so far as being able to 
keep his place; and, in my impatience, I took 
the dagger which I had been holding in my 
teeth and plunged toward his heart, just then, 
the horses started suddenly: I was thrown off 
the wheel upon which I had been standing on 
one foot. I heard the cutting of a whip, the 
rush of the wheels, and felt my head reeling 
round and my eyes darkened. It all occupied 
less time than I have taken to tell it—” 

‘¢ And they escaped!” said I, as the narrator 
paused to fill and empty his glass. 

‘¢Wait a moment,” he continued, ‘‘and I’ll 
tell you how it ended. When I looked up again 
I found that I was lying on the road with the 
blood flowing from a wound on the back of my 
head. Troubadour was standing over me, wait- 
ing patiently for my revival. I clasped my arms 
round his neck and pulled myself up; and then 
I found the dagger all clotted with blood where 
it had fallen from my hand. I knew that I must 
have wounded him and felt more satisfied. [ 
then washed my head and face in a stream that ran 
beside the road, and taking again to the saddle, 
slowly and calmly retraced my way to town. 
My thirst for revenge was still unslaked. I 
hoped I had not killed him, so that I might 
gratify it more fully; and, if he lived, I resolved 
to wait for it patiently and vigilantly—to keep 
my eyes fixed on it; and though it might be 
after long years, if ever the opportunity came, 
to wreak it upon him the more heavily, the 
longer it should be delayed. Long as the tor- 
rent was dammed up, it forced its way at last. 
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But this is anticipating. It was late when I 
arrived at home, and Heaven alone knows how 
that night passed over me. I only hoped that a 
brain fever might not set in, as I should want to 
have my senses available and was unwilling 
that others should know what I suffered. The 
desolate and deathlike solitude, where, a short 
time before, all had been gay and smiling and 
hopeful, and where, now, the only sound was 
the echo of my own incessant footfall—where 
every thing reminded me of her—all seemed to 
summon me away. Of course I could not stay 
there: I should have been more than mortal if I 
could; and so I made arrangements for selling 
off at once all that I possessed—furniture, 
horses and all—and taking myself far away from 
all who bad ever known me. The idea of re- 
maining in a place where i should encounter the 
sneers of the coarse and heartless for having 
been defrauded of my fortune and my wife, was 
insupportable. I sent for a broker and con- 
cluded an easy bargain; and then I felt really 
alone—free to wander forth as an outcast and 
and an outlaw through the wide world. It was 
all soon over. I paid all my debts except one, 
and setting out with a small sum in my posses- 
sion, succeeded within a few weeks in engaging 
myself as a surgeon on board a large merchant 
vessel bound for China. The captain was a 
mild, timid, gentlemanly man, understanding 
his profession perfectly, but shrinking from the 
slightest appearance of danger. He treated me 
with all possible respect and kindness, and won 
my confidence so far that I told him my whole 
history. The novelty of my life was a relief. 
I became popular on board, and our time moved 
on agreeably enough between the short yarns of 
our veteran tars and my own contributions in the 
shape of old songs; and the whole thing had so 
much interest and attraction for me, that, before 


I was many weeks at sea, I was so skiliful a% 


mariner that I could have almost taken the com- 
mand of a ship myself. Sometimes, indeed, as 
I looked back to the events of the few preceding 
months, and all the sudden, rapid and pervading 
vicissitudes that had so quickly and so entirely 
changed the shape and color of my whole exist- 
ence, I almost doubted if it were not some strong 
and frightful illusion, from which I should soon 


* pike and weep for joy to find all unchanged. 


Well, to pass over a few months—we were re- 
turning heavily laden, creeping up along the 
Guinea coast with a light, steady breeze; all 
comfortable and seemingly happy; when upon 
a fine, quiet evening, as we we were basking on 
deck after dinner, smoking our cigars in luxu- 
rious laziness, and disturbed by no noise but the 
faint rustling of the air up among the canvas, 
a sail rose on the horizon, and for want of some 
more immediate occupation, all eyes were bent 


upon it. It neared us rapidly and its character 
was unmistakable. The craft was a large 
schooner, trimmed by the stern, with tall, slen- 
der masts raking wide, and two long, sharp- 
headed mainsails that swept her along at a fly- 
ing pace. She looked so graceful, so symmetrical, 
and, at the same time, so wicked, that I knew 
at once, from what I had read of the sea, what 
she was. She was coming fast upon us, and it 
was now time to show our bunting; we had 
scarcely let it fly when her black flag with its 
white skull and cross-bones rolled out against 
the sky. My heart beat quick, and I thrilled all 
over with a savage joy at the prospect of a fight. 
The captain ran to and fro, with pale terror on 
his face, as he gave his orders. ‘‘ What’s to be 
done, doctor?” said he, as he passed me, ‘she’s 
a pirate!” ‘So much the better,’ I cried, 
‘*we’re well armed and too heavy to run—l’m 
counting my prize-money already.” I had 
scarcely spoken when a shot came sweeping 
across our deck, carrying away our weather 
bulwarks as if they were cobwebs, and killing 
twomen. While our people were preparing to 
give them a broadside, 1 went down for a cutlass 
and some pistols and came up ready for action. 
They were soon on our deck and all around us, 
and then a frightful hand-to-hand fight began. 
We certainly did behave like men, but our crew 
were unused to that sort of thing, and the others 
had made it the business of their lives. I did some 
mischief myself, and wounded several of the 
strangers, but [ have no recollection of the wind- 
ing up. All that I remember is that I found 
myself lying on the floor of a strange cabin, 
faint and bleeding and disabled, with two dead 
bodies beside me, looking so rigid and ghastly 
in the moonlight that fell through the top-light 
on their faces, that it froze my blood to look 
round upon them. I was unable to rise and I 
hknew that I was thrown in there to die. 

All that night long, the despair, the suspense, 
the pain, the burning thirst, the tortures of 
memory, the weakness, the presence of death, 
the two stony corpses lying so placidly in their 
long sleep—all made me long to be as they were. 
That was the second night of horrors that can 
never fade from my memory; and still, it was 
less horrible than the first. 

In the morning, which I thought wouldgmever 
come, a negro boy opened a door and looked in. 
I raised my hand to bring him near me, he fled 
in terror. Soon after, two men entered to re- 
move the dead, and laying me upon a sofa, gave 
me some cold water to drink, which I then 
thought was the most luxuriously delicious 
thing I had ever tasted. I shall never forget 
that cool delightful drink of water. 

They left me again and I fell asleep. When 
I awoke, 1 was so far recovered that I could ex- 
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amine my wounds, and found that, although not 
seriously injured anywhere, [ was cut and 
bruised all over. I must have presented a sin- 
gular contrast to the pirate captain who came 
to visit me soon after. I was sitting erect, un- 
covered from the waist up, crusted all over with 
coagulated blood, and my hair all matted and 
clotted, hanging wildly about my face. He was 
a slender, delicate and apparently effeminate 
young man, with a light but athletic figure, and 
rather fantastically and affectedly dressed. His 
hair was curled and perfumed, and partly 
covered by a green velvet and gold-laced cap. 
His fingers were studded with costly rings; and 
a silver-mounted cutlass hung from his belt. 
His appearance altogether was strangely incon- 
sistent with his profession. And yet there was 
a sleeping fire in his clear eye, and.a tone of 
easy decision in his soft voice, that explained 
how he could brave the tempest, the battle and 
the wreck, and sway unquestioned the rugged 
natures of his subjects. 

Bowing politely, he inquired if I were seri- 
ously injured. I replied that a little rest and 
refreshment, and some conveniences for dressing 
myself and my wounds would in a short time 
leave me nothing to complain of. ‘If you will 
favor me,” said he, by coming to my cabin, 
every thing there is quite at your service—‘“ I 
confess,” he continued, ‘‘to being deeply inter- 
ested about you from observing your deportment 
in opposing us yesterday. Your life seemed to 
be charmed. If I were disposed to be vindic- 
tive, I should feel some grudge against you for 
the loss of some of my best men; but these lit- 
tle accidents cannot be undone by any regrets; 
and I admire a man who fights for or against 
me with such glorious self-abandonment.”’ 

‘“°Tis true,” said I, “this wretched life 
always cleaves longest to those who value it 
least ; and the man who fears danger and death, 
shrinks from them in vain,’’—*‘I regret,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘that we have no surgeon on board—we 
contrive, somehow, to dispense with those refine- 
ments.”—‘‘ Why, sir,” said I, ‘*I am a surgeon 
myself.”——*‘ Oh, then,” said he, ‘‘ your feats of 
yesterday were an amateur performance ?”— 
«« Just so,” I said, ‘‘ I should have been in the 
cock-pit ; but I forgot myself and took my place 
inside the nettings.” Well, gentlemen, the 
pirate and I became very good friends in a few 
days. I inquired after the captain of the mer- 
chantman and learned that he was cut down in 
the boarding; though I’m sure he did nothing 
to provoke his fate; but ’tis always so—I have 
seldom seen it otherwise. As to myself, I was 
just as much at liberty as before; for Captain 
Ratlin—that was the pirate’s nom de guerre— 
seemed to find some pleasure in our conversa- 
tion. I had nothing to lose, and little that I 








cared for to gain; and it was perfectly indiffer- 
ent to me whither I went or how. 

I remember, as we were standing together one 
day on the quarter-deck, sweeping the empty 
horizon with a glass, that he turned round ab- 
ruptly after a long silence, and asked me rather 


a curious question. ‘Tell me, Devere,”’ said 
he, ‘“‘are you any way superstitious ?””—‘* Not 
in the slightest degree,” I answered, ‘‘if you 
use the word in its ordinary sense.”—‘‘ What I 
mean,” said he, “is this—suppose we were to 
come to action with a well-armed craft belong- 
ing to people who don’t rob and murder as I do, 
or at least, who do so under the sanction of some 
law or ceremony, what would youdo?” ‘That's 
a plain question,” I said, ‘‘ your asking it is a 
proof of confidence; and I shall answer it can- 
didly. I would fight by your side to the last: 
you have as strong a claim to my allegiance as 
any other human being. If society had any 
claim upon me, I should not be here now 
between sea and sky.”—‘‘ Just as I expected,” 
said he, ‘‘ well then we are to stick together to 
the last.—If I live, you shall not regret your 
choice; and, if I am shot or cut down, as I may 
be—I am prepared for that at any moment— 
why, I dare say you will succeed me, if you 
fancy the reversion of such an authority. Not 
one of these savages could rule the rest; they 
would merely cut each other’s throats, and lose 
the schooner. But, if you survive me, Devere, 
there are some commissions which you are to 
execute for me: you’ll find them in writing be- 
low: the history of my life is there too, and 
you’ll discover my motives for adopting this way 
of life. After all, what is it? men dall it mur- 
der and robbery—well then, look at the glorious 
victories of fleets and armies! What are they? 
where lies the difference but in the preliminary 
formalities and the scale of operations ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said I, ‘‘there are many philosophers 
who would agree with you; and if ever in the 
bitterness of my heart, I do become a pirate 
chief, I shall be flattering myself, probably, that 
I am doing, on the ocean, no more than lawyers 
and tax-gatherers do on land.” 

Poor Ratlin! his words that day were pro- 
phetic. In a few days after, he was shot through 
the heart, while fighting like a bull-dog; and 
the rest of us barely escaped with our lives, and 
the ship from a French frigate. Ratlin had 
never said any thing publicly about his succes- 
sor; and the crew began, as he predicted, to tug 
at each others wind-pipes in support of the pre- 
tensions of two candidates for the flag; and 
being free from all control were incessantly 
drunk, one morning, I called them all together on 
deck and told them that we must all go to the 
bottom or to a worse place, unless we had some 
regular discipline on board; ‘‘and now,” said I, 
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‘‘let us decide it peacefully and have no more 
quarreling”—“‘ aye, aye, sir! ’tis good advice, 
doctor !’”’ rose around me in a Babel of tongues ; 
‘‘very well, then,” I continued, ‘let every man 
name the captain he would prefer; and whoever 
has the most votes, let us all obey him.” After 
a brief consultation among themselves, the cook 
was appointed scrutineer, and in a few minutes 
came forward, and flinging his sou’wester half 
mast high, gave three cheers for Captain Devere. 
I was now commander of the Ciree, as beautiful 
a craft as ever carried sail—the little yacht I 
have now is a small scale of her model—and as- 
suming the name of Captain Black, set about re- 
storing discipline. To satisfy my conscience, I 
made up my mind to apply for a government 
license as a privateer, as soon as I could find an 
opportunity, and explained to my men the differ- 
ence in profit and security between that system 
and common piracy. I then made arun down to 
Jamaica where Mr. O’Connor was consul. In 
time of war a consul is an important official, 
especially on a station where there’s no embassy. 
It was from him I obtained my letters of Marque, 
and these were followed by several other kind- 
nesses that drew us together a good deal. 

After all, the life of a privateer, notwithstand- 
ing its wild excitements of danger and adventure, 
is monotonous in the main. A fight, a prize, a 
mutiny, wealth speedily and fortuitously acquired 
and often recklessly squandered, are its con- 
stantly alternating incidents. I proceeded, how- 
ever, on the regular system of sparing life as far 
as possible, never attacking any prize unless I 
knew that she was rich. In fact, my crew would 
have often called me chicken-hearted, but that I 
occasionally gave them satisfactory proofs of my 
courage. I remember once having confronted 
the whole set of them, with a pistol in each hand, 
in order to save from insult two ladies, who had 
fallen into my hands; but I succeeded in keep- 
ing them safe and unmolested, and landed them 
at the port nearest to their home. But, the 
thousands of incidents, adventures, escapes and 
characters, that I encountered during my cruises, 
would fill twenty volumes. I must hasten to the 
end; I had taken a French merchantman, and 
ran her into Southampton to have her con- 
demned; after our business was arranged, I was 
standing one day upon the quay, in the dress of 
a common sailor, and believing myself to be 
past recognition, was startled a little to hear my 
real name pronounced by a voice close beside 
me; and turning round, not immediately, lest I 
might seem to admit my identity, I found that I 
was recognized by a servant in livery, who had 
lived with me before I left home, and knew of 
all my misfortunes up to that time. I walked 
away slowly, beckoning him to follow me; and 
when we were alone, asked him why he called 





me. ‘I thought, sir,” said he, ‘* you would 
like to hear of Mrs. Devere, or tosee her.” ‘If 
you mean,”’ said I, ‘the lady who was once my 
wife, I wish never to see her again; she is here, 
Isuppose?” ‘She is, sir—she soon parted from 
Mr. Thomas Devere—he left her in great dis- 
tress; and she was obliged to take a situation as 
lady’s maid in an officer’s family that’s here at 
present. They’re going to Jersey to-day, sir; 
and they’ll be down here on the quay in an hour 
or so.” ** Very good,” said I, ‘and what about 
the gentleman you mentioned just now? do you 
know where he is? I should like to see him, 
above all,things.”” He then told me that he had 
learned that from a servant of his, that he had 
just gone off to Madeira, for the benefit of his 
health, in a vessel called the Joan of Are. Ileft 
him immediately, and allowing him to suppose 
that I was just what I seemed, and desiring him 
not to tell Aer that he had seen me, walked away 
into the town, and coming round again to where 
my boat was waiting, shoved off at once for the 
Circe. ‘* Come, now, my lads,” said I, as soon 
as all were on board, ‘‘ business after pleasure— 
there’s a nice breeze whistling among the spars. 
There’s a prize just gone down the channel, and 
before we’re long on the blue water, we'll bring 
her to.” The next morning, we sighted the coast 
of France, and I shot past the Land’s End under 
a cloud of canvas. Late in the second evening, 
we hove in sight of the Joan; and as we left 
Cape Clear on the starboard bow, I could have 
run up to her if I liked; but I kept on in her 
wake, and slackened sail to let her walk ahead. 
As the twilight was thickening again, she seemed 
rather uneasy in our company, and, to allay her 
suspicions, I sent up a Portuguese flag, and 
made right for the Bay of Biscay. That night 
and the next day, I kept her just on the horizon 
and, making sail the following evening, I was on 
the point of firing into her; when suddenly and 
fortunately I recollected that she was protected 
by my commission. I hauled off again, and 
keeping her well in view, put into Funchal a few 
hours after she swung to her anchor. All those 
manceuvres were utterly unintelligible to my 
crew; but they relied on my judgment, and 
asked no questions. Giving the passengers of 
the Joan time to land, I pulled ashore with four 
men, and remained there, taking my bearings, 
until next day, under pretence of purchasing 
some wine and fresh provisions. The next morn- 
ing, as we were going out for a cruise up the side 
of the hill, and passing the door of the principal 
hotel, J saw him. He was basking in an easy 
chair under a verandah. I should have scarcely 
recognized him—so worn and withered and ema- 
ciated—but that his likeness was so deeply 
branded on my memory. I saw that he had not 
long to live. Feeling as I did, just then, when 
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all that he had made me suffer, all the agony 
and shame, the ruin and desolation, came flow- 
ing back upon me like a stream of fire; I would 
rather have met him in health and strength. A 
touch of pity softened me for the moment, until 
I remembered that I had come half way to the 
tropics for the revenge that was now within my 
arm’s length. As I stood there, close beside him, 
with a nervousness such as I had never before 
felt, with a thrilling anticipation that turned 
around my heart, and left me pale and cold out- 
side, my first impulse was to seize him in an un- 
guarded hour, to bring him to the Circe, to walk 
him out on a plank, and then make all sail down 
the wind; but I could not bring myself, after 
all, to take the remnant of his miserable life. 
His eyes met mine, while these thoughts were 
passing before me; but he never recognized me; 
I desired my men to amuse themselves until 
night, and stayed at the hotel, waiting my op- 
portunity. 

It was a dreamy and tranquil evening. The 
gently whispering breeze of sunset. That soft 
medicinal air that can charm away for a while 
the stern glance of death—moved to and fro 
laden with its magic perfume. All was silent on 
land and sea, It was a strange contrast to the 
tempest of passions that fermented here. I en- 
tered the room where he sat breathing faintly 
and painfully and locked the door. ‘You 
should know me, Mr. Devere,” I said, ‘‘but you 
seem to have forgotten. He stared in amaze- 
ment at the sound of my voice. I uncovered 
my head and looked steadily into his eyes. 
Starting as if he looked upon a ghost, he fell 
upon his knees and prayed for mercy. He 
would resign to me all that he possessed on 
earth, if I would only spare his life. There he 
was at last in my power, the man who had rob- 
bed me of all and had driven me out in my de- 
spair to be the enemy of mankind. He was 
there at my feet, begging for his life. I smiled 
grimly upon him, gloating on his terror, while 
the fiend that lurks in every human bosom took 
possession of me, and looked out from my eyes. 
I hissed into his ear the single word « Maria.” 
He started at the name; his hands dropped pow- 
erless and his teeth chattered. I raised my foot 
to spurn him from me; but I could not hurt the 
dying wretch, and I turned away and left him. 
Later in the evening, as I stood, still agitated 
and disappointed, smoking a cigar by the door- 
way, a servant placed a note in my hand. It was 
from him. He entreated, in heaven’s name, as 
he knew that he was dying, that I would let him 
know by what name, or in what place I could be 
heard of in a few days. I wrote on it with a 
pencil, ‘Captain Black, of the schooner Circe,” 
and handed it back. 

I went on board the next morning, and was 





getting ready for sea, when we were hailed from 
a gig that came pulling toward us; and a sealed 
packet was handed up. It contained his will, he 
had left all his ill-gotten wealth to me. 

I felt happy afterward, on reflection, that I 
had spared him. There always comes a reaction 
after a cruel retribution: it proves that the thing 
is unnatural—that man has no right to take the 
law so arbitrarily into his own hands; and it 
leaves a long, lingering paininthe memory. By 
this time I was rich, even without the legacy, 
and I resolved to abandon my wandering life, and 
return to society. Often, as I lay awake at night, 
when all around was silent, and I heard only a 
solitary and measured footfall on the deck, or 
the running ripple of the water beside my head, 
the long train of memories and regrets would 
pass reproachfully before me—my careless and 
innocent childhood, the freedom and happiness of 
my youth, the deep and deadly wrongs that had 
left their seared foot-marks upon my heart, and 
had sent me to wander the wilderness of waters, 
like some condemned spirit, tortured and tortur- 
ing, Worst of all, I was alone! The rough savages 
whom I ruled so absolutely, were not compan- 
ions; and I longed, oh, heaven! how I longed for 
some congenial spirit, who might help me to for- 
get myself! In hours like these, how changed 1 
was! I, who used to delight in the fury of the 
battle and the roar of the tempest, I used, when 
that intoxication was past, to weep like a child! 
And it was some consolation to find that there 
was still some human softness about me, and that 
I could still be moved to that luxury of sad- 
ness. 

It happened a short time before his death, that 
I landed here, leaving the Circe out of sight; as 
I wanted to go some distance up the country to 
fulfill a commission for poor Ratlin; and as I 
was passing through the street below, disguised 
as usual, I met two women whose figures I 
thought were familiar to me. They seemed to 
belong to the class vaguely denominated ladies ; 
and coming nearer, I recognized Maria and her 
sister. And how changed she was! so pale, so 
worn, and so weary-looking, that, on the instant, 
a sudden impulse of compassion stirred up some 
traces of my former fondness; but I checked the 
feeling as it rose, and was walking on, when she 
shrieked and called me in a voice of such utter 
sorrow, that I stopped and fixed my eyes on her 
again. Her voice—that voice that was once such 
music, such magic to my ear. Oh! it brought 
back the days when she was innocent, and we 
were both happy. Then she broke forth into a 
flood of tears and sobbed aloud, as if her heart 
were rending itself asunder. I drew my hand 
across my eyes, and passed on in silence! Had 
it been any offence but that, I could have freely 
forgiven and forgotten all. If she could but 
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pressed her to my heart and kissed away her 
tears; but she had set a gulf between us that 
neither could pass for ever. Once again we 
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efface that one indellible blot, I could have | met—the night of the wreck upon the reef. I 
brought her to land in my arms, not knowing 
whom I was saving, and the next day I followed 
her to the grave. 


Poor Maria!”’ 
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s! In the horizon’s verge, 

Where our far future’s ever-setting sun 
Lights up the skies, 

Bright with all glory that the day hath won, 
An island lies. 


Far o’er the tossing sea, 
Beyond all storm and gloom that lie between, 
Its hills appear, 
Forever smiling in that light serene, 
Distinct and clear. 


And ever thitherward 
The wide-winged carrier-birds of promise fly, 
And on the shore 
The crested waves of hope are dashing high 
Forever more. 


—* 


’Tis an enchanted isle— 
That magic “Sometime,” in the sunset sea, 
Yet know we well 





| “SOMETIME.” 


BY WM. 0. STODDARD. 


That in its valleys all things bright shall be, 
All good shall dwell. 


“Sometime” we well believe ‘ 
We shall have passed the trouble and the strife, 
And in that isle 
Enjoy the fullness of that summer life, 
And rest awhile. 


Somehow we know full 
That ’tis an island, though its green hills hide 
The distant surge, 
And far beyond it other phantoms glide, 
And isles emerge. 


That “ Sometime!” gaze we still :-— 
We cannot help but gaze—-still let us dream! 
Far be the hour 
When it shall vanish in the sun’s last beam 
And smile no more. 
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TWO PICTURES. 
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MOONLIGHT. 


Soft the all-embraciag moonlight 
Holds the lone one in its arms, 

And the nerves, high strung to sorrow, 
With its lambent touch disarms. 

From its softness I could model 
Many an image fair and free, 

But to-night I yield this power— 
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O! this weary human longing 
i For companions all mine own, 
OQ! these eyes bereft of beauty, 
O! this ear, unblest of tone! 
0! these lips that, prest to marble, 
Turn to marble with its cold, 
O! these dreams, whose empty thronging 
Leaves the heart all uncontrolled— 


Could a dove caress the silence 
With the healing of her wings ; 
Could some dear-sought heavenly treasure 


Through the gracious ministration 
Of the gentle summer night, 
Free of shadows, blest in longing, 
I could soar to life and light. 





LIROPE THE BRIGHT. 


In the whole world there scarcely was 
So delicate a wight. 

There was no beauty so divine 
That ever nymph did grace, 

But it beyond itself did shine 
In her more heavenly face: 

What form she pleased each thing would take 
That e’er she did behold. 

Of pebbles she could diamonds make, 
Gross iron turn to gold; 

Such power there with her presence came, 
Stern tempests she allayed, 

The cruel tiger she could tame, 
She raging torrents stayed. 

She chid, she cherished, she gave life, 
Again she made to die; 

She raised a war, appeased a strife, 
With turning of her eye. 

Some said a god did her beget, 
But much dec.ived were they ; 

Her father was a rivulet, 
Her mother was a fay. 

Her lineaments so fine that were, 
She from the fairy took ; 

Her beauties and complexion clear, 
By nature from the brook. [DRAYTON. 
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JULIE JANVIER. 





BY MRS, BEULAH C. HIRST. 





THERE was one day, in my existence, the 
memory of which is so fraught with horror, that 
for years I have not dared to dwell on it; but I 
am not so nervous now as I have been, and to- 
day I have thought upon it, and while the mat- 
ter is vivid in my mind, I will tell you the story. 

That day, the darkest in the calendar of my 
years, dawned upon me with the promise of 





hours of happiness. The morning I intended to 
pass in corresponding with absent loved ones; 
the afternoon I purposed spending with Julie 
Janvier, a dear friend of my childhood and ma- 
turer years. 

We had been schoolmates, and loved each 
other with that wealth of affection young girls 
lavish on their dear ones. Julie was very pecu- 
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liar, and many wondered how I could cherish 
one so eccentric and variable. I know not how 
it was that she obtained such power over me; 
probably it first arose in the plegsure a child 
feels at being regarded as an equal by a senior ; 
for Julie was several years older than I, and 
that, among school girls, marks a wide difference. 

I was the youngest in the class, and a new 
scholar at Cedardale Institute; but advanced 
beyond my years, and was lonely and homesick, 
when Julie, the “‘ bright particular star” of the 
school, the one who in all studies ranked first, 
took me into her care and friendship. She was 
the kindest, most affectionate protector, and 
ready assistant in my troubles with new depart- 
ments of study. Her quick intelligence and 
superior faculties charmed me, and her warm, 
frank spirit called forth a speedy return, and we 
soon were fast friends. 

As I have said, my love for Julie astonished 
my schoolmates. They all admired her, and 
willingly accorded her the precedence her fine 
intellect and close application demanded; but 
the majority of them disliked her. Others, who 
were won by the brilliancy of her wit, and the 
fascination of her manner, were soon chilled by 
her frequent fits of melancholy, and stood doubt- 
ing—admiring, but not loving her. 

Julie possessed all the virtues and faults of 
woman’s nature. Generally amiable, sprightly, 
and fascinating, she was often irritable, morose, 
and disagreeable. Her good qualities, however, 
predominated: it was only at intervals that her 
faults were exhibited in bold relief by contrast 
with her usual loveliness—on her dark days, as 
she called them. For weeks, brilliant and charm- 
ing, carrying all hearts with her, she would sud- 
denly become melancholy and irritable; repuls- 
ing all who approached her. 
for days, during which she was restless, uneasy, 
and incapable of confining her attention to any 
given subject. Then this mood would pass away, 
and, like the sn emerging from a cloud, her in- 
tellect and attractive qualities flashed out with 
renewed brilliancy. 

Julie’s variable manner surprised and grieved 
me. Usually so kind and affectionate, when the 
dark spirit ruled her, she was’ suspicious, fret- 
ful, and domineering toward me; and when it 
passed, she would come and throw her arms 
around me, entreating me, with tears, to forgive 
and forget her unkindness. 

‘‘Dear Julie,” said I, on one of these dcca- 


sions, ‘‘ why do you give way to such feelings? 
Why should you, who are usually so lovable, 
subject yourself to dislike, by indulging in this 
unhappy spirit ?” 

‘¢T cannot help it,” replied she, ‘it is a part 
of my nature.” 

‘¢ But, Julie, we must correct our faults; and 


This would last | 





you, who are so peculiarly gifted, should not 
give way to feelings of which the dullest and 
most sullen girl in school would be ashamed.” 

‘* Ada,” said she, “if you love me, never 
mention this subject again.” 

** It is because I do truly love you that I tell 
you of your faults,” returned I. ‘Julie, dear 
Julie, let me entreat you to conquer the un- 
happy disposition you occasionally manifest. 
Pray for strength to resist, and constantly watch 
until you overcome its promptings.” 

‘‘Would that I could,” exclaimed she, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘* Could I but master this fiend 
which sometimes possesses me, I would willingly 
resign all I prize and exult in. But I am 
doomed, and must submit. Before my mind 
comprehended my destiny, my fate was sealed ; 
and while I walk the earth the shadow will 
darken my spirit.” 

‘‘T do not understand you,” cried I, in amaze- 
ment, 

‘*Nor can you—nor will you ever, I trust,” 
returned Julie, hastily ; ‘‘ but, Ada, have you 
known me so long, and failed to discover that 


/no one more deeply bewails the dominion of 


evil to which I am sometimes subject, than I 
do?” 

‘*Then why not strive against it ?” demanded 
I. ‘* Your willis strong, and you can accomplish 
what you please. Will you be so weakly indul- 
gent to your own faults, as to let them become 
your masters ?” 

‘¢They are parts of my nature, Ada, and so 
deeply implanted, no earthly power can remove 
them,”’ persisted she. 

‘¢An Heavenly Power can, and to Him you 
should apply,” said a voice near us. We started 
in surprise, and found that Miss Eaton, one of 
our teachers, had entered the room. 

‘¢ Forgive me, girls,’ said she, ‘that I have 
unwittingly overheard a part of your conversa- 
tion. Iam glad, however, since it gives me an 
opportunity to speak to Julie on a subject which 
has long pressed on my mind. I thank you, 
Ada, for your efforts to win her from her faults; 
and dear Julie, how grateful I feel to God that 
he has implanted in you a hatred to your sinful 
passions. You must not trust to your own 
strength, unassisted to wage war upon them, 
but constantly entreat Ged to assist you, and to 
give you that new heart which He has promised 
to those who truly repent and trust in Him.” 

‘¢ Miss Eaton,” said Julie, “I thank you for 
your kind advice; but in frankness must tell 
you even the correction of my faults cannot save 
me from the dark anticipations which shadow 
my prospects in life.” 

‘‘ Julie, you are surely indulging in some dark 
phantasy,” returned Miss Eaton. ‘There is 
not a girl in school whose future is so full of 
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promise. Beautiful, wealthy and gifted, the 
idol of your mother, what more can you desire ?” 


«We had better dismiss the subject,” said 


Julie. ‘‘ But, dear Miss Eaton, do not forget to 
pray that I may rather die, than live to have my 
fears realized.” 

“ Julie, I cannot let you dismiss this subject | 
in this hasty manner,” returned Miss Eaton. 
««T may never have another opportunity to urge | 


it on you; and I entreat you to cast away your | 


pride, self-dependence and all sinful things, and | 
coming humbly and penitently to God, pray that | 
He will cleanse your heart from evil, and make 
it a tabernacle in which His Holy Spirit will 
dwell. You desire to be free from your sinful 


passions ; to live pure and spotless in the sight | 


of God and man. This is the only way of escape 
offered—will you not embrace it ?” 
‘*T will, I will,” cried Julie, through her sobs. 


‘And, oh, Miss Eaton, how grateful I shall be | 


to God and to you, if by these means I come 
forth purified from sin, even though my dark 
forebodings be fulfilled.” 

‘‘You must dismiss them,” replied Miss Eaton, 


‘‘and trust entirely on the loving providence of | 
your Heavenly Father, who bids us ‘take no | 


thought for the morrow.’ ” 


Thenceforth Miss Eaton took frequent oppor- 
tunities of talking and praying with Julie. The 
result was soon evident. Julie became humble, 
meek and retiring; and though at times she was 
restless and melancholy, she was never the sullen, 
irritable girl she had formerly been at such 
peric ’s. 

Miss Eaton took her into her especial charge, 
and whenever Julie seemed likely to succumb to 
her old feelings, she persuaded her either to 
walk or ride in the open air, or kept her con- 
stantly employed on such occupations as most 
fully engrossed ber attention. 

Gradually these precautions became unneces- 
sary. Her melancholy moods grew less frequent, 
of shorter duration, and finally, wholly ceased ; 
and uniformly gentle and lovely, she was the 
pet and pride of the whole school 

A reigning spirit among our little band, Julie’s 
good influence wrought the most happy effects ; 
and, through her instrumentality, many were | 
brought to the knowledge of that holy religion | 
which had made such a wonderful change in 
her. 

Her school-days passed swiftly, and in a short 
time Mrs. Elliot withdrew her daughter from | 
our midst, for the purpose of presenting her to | 
the world—a new candidate for its cares and 
honors. 

Julie was remarkably beautiful, and. highly 
gifted; and with all her talents cultivated to the 


highest degree, she was well calculated to adorn 
the gay sphere in which her mother moved. 


But the meek and lowly spirit which the love of 
| God had infused in her heart, made her turn 
from the giddy crowd, its follies and frivolities, to 
seek her pleasure in pursuits of a higher range. 

Mrs. Elliot was essentially worldly, and Julie, 
in her school-days, often expressed dread of her 
mother’s displeasure, should she, when the time 
came for her debut in society, hesitate to give 
| herself up entirely to its enervating influences. 

She passed from among us to test the realities 
of life, followed by our prayers and tears. She 
wrote frequently, and told me how her mother 
| opposed and ridiculed her “straight-laced no- 
tions,” as she called them. How she argued on 
_what was due to society, to herself, and to a 
mother’s command. 

Julie gradually yielded. Her letters betrayed 
the change. At first she spoke of trials and 
struggles, then fell into her mother’s sophistry 
of ‘worshiping God and Mammon,” at one and 
| the same time, and finally told only of the gay- 
eties in which she was engaged, and gave glow- 
ing accounts of the life she was leading. 

Rumors from the outer world occasionally 
stole into our quiet retreat, and through them 
we heard of Julie’s triumphant success in 
society. She was a belle—a star—a new won- 
der of beauty and intellect. ' 

Miss Eaton turned away in sadness when the 
| news met her ear; and when I questioned her, 
told me that Julie, at her mother’s command, 
had entirely ceased corresponding with her; Mrs. 
Elliot having discovered that she warned Julie 
against giving up the love of God for that of the 
world. 

Sometime after, Julie wrote me that she was 
about to be married—and begged that, accord- 
ing to a promise made in her school-days, I 
should be her bridesmaid. She proposed post- 
poning the marriage until the Christmas holi- 
| days, in order that it might be convenient for 
me to officiate on the happy occasion. She 
described her lover, Albert Janvier, in glowing 
colors, and throughout her letter ran a vein of 
exultant happiness. 

I gladly consented to fulfill my promise, and 
| | many letters passed between us relative to the 

|" arrangements ; ; all of them, on Julie’s part, ex- 
| hibiting the same bounding fullness of joy. 

The appointed period arrived, and I hastened 

to join her. Beautiful as she had always been, 
|I was surprised to see how dress, the polish of 
| society, and above all, happiness had improved 

_and exalted her loveliness. 
| Her spirits seemed too etherial for humanity; 

| she floated through the house with the joyous- 
‘ness of a bird; she laughed, sang, talked, and 
‘danced with a gay abandon which completely 
fascinated me. 

Albert Janvier seemed the most devoted of 
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lovers; ever at Julie’s side, her slightest wish 
was his law; and I rejoiced that her prospects 
were so cloudless. I had yet to learn that the 
lover who is a devoted slave, is apt to prove a 
tyrant, when he becomes a husband. 

Julie and I were busy one day looking over 
her bridal wardrobe, when the memory of her 
former fits of melancholy occurred to me. 

‘Julie,’ said I, thoughtlessly, ‘‘do you re- 
member the dark days to which you were once 
subject? I am glad to find you have outlived 
them. Albert would be horrified to see his 
bright birdling acting so like a sullen owl, as 
they caused you to.” 

Julie was standing before the mirror, trying 
the effect of an exquisite wreath of scarlet 
flowers on her jetty hair. Arrested by my words, 
she turned quickly toward me, with a face so 
deathly pale, and such a look of horror in her 
eyes, that I sprang up, dropping the case of 
jewels I had been examining, and caught her by 
the hand. 

‘* Julie,” said I, in alarm, ‘are you ill? What 
ails you?” 

‘*Touch me not!” exclaimed she, hoarsely, 
throwing me from her. 

‘« Julie, dear Julie, what have I done?” cried 
I. ‘I meant not to offend you. Surely you 
cannot take my thoughtless words for willful in- 
sult?” 

A deep groan was her only answer. I burst 
into tears. In a moment she recovered herself, 
and put her arm caressingly around me. 

‘* There pet, there Ada, do not cry,’’ said she; 
‘¢do not make me more unhappy by seeing your 
distress. I am not angry at you; | love you too 
well for that; and I know my little dove would 
not willingly wound—but your words have re- 
called fearful memories which I had well nigh 
forgotten.” 

‘«They were unworthy a recall,” said I; ‘‘and 
I was very careless to have brought them again 
to your mind; but after all, Julie, 1 do not see 
why the phantasies and faults of your girlhood 
should move you so deeply. They were proba- 
bly induced by the state of your health at the 
time. We all know how infirmities of the body 
affect the mind; and these gloomy imaginations 
are most frequently produced by disease, even 
when we are not aware of the derangement of 
the bodily functions. I referred to your pecu- 
liarities in past years, only to rejoice that in the 
lapse of time, all your faults have disappeared, and 
you shine forth perfect, as I always hope to find 
you.” 

‘‘The matter touches me more deeply than 
you think,” returned she; ‘‘ but we had better 
talk no more about it. Excuse me awhile,” she 
continued, ‘‘I must go to mother. Do not be 
surprised if I am absent an hour or two.” 





‘Certainly,” said I, ‘I will go to the library 
and find something to read.” 

‘* Ada,”’ exclaimed Julie, coming to me, and 
throwing both her arms around me, looking me 
fully in the face, **I beg you will not feel 
wounded by my conduct this morning. I am 
neither angry nor grieved at any thing you have 
said or done. I love, and trust you; andI hope 
you have entire confidence in me. Some things 
I cannot explain; but I would not have any mis- 
understanding or coolness between us.”’ 

“Oh, Julie,” said 1, “1 am glad you have said 
these things, for I feared I had grieved you. I 
am satisfied, and do not wish you to explain 
farther. Each has feelings and thoughts sacred 
to herself alone.” 

I did not see Julie again until evening. She 
passed the morning with her mother, and when 
Mrs. Elliot appeared at dinner she was pale, and 
her eyes showed traces of recent tears. In re- 
turn to my inquiries about Julie, she said she 
had a nervous headache, and was lying on the 
sofa in her room, trying to sleep. 

When Julie appeared in the evening, she was so 
deathly pale, and her mouth wore a firm, harsh 
expression, unlike its usual sweetness, that every 
one remarked the change. She seemed annoyed 
by their inquiries, and exerted herself to seem 
more at ease, and later in the evening, when she 
entered fully into the gayety of the occasion, the 
color again flushed through her cheeks, her eyes 
flashed, and she was once more herself. 

I did not refer to the scene between ugy and 
she did not mention it; though at intervals, 
until her marriage, she was melancholy. 

After the wedding, I returned to school, and 
Julie, immersed in a round of pleasures, found 
time to write to me only at long intervals. At 


first her letters were filled with praises of her , 


husband, and rejoicings in her happiness. Gra- 
dually her tone changed, and her references to 
Albert became less frequent, and at last her 
letters grew more restrained, and even formal. 

When [ left school, which I did about a year 
after Julie’s marriage, I purposed paying her a 
visit; but my home was in another city, and 
when once more surrounded by my relatives, and 
engrossed by the ties of society, time slipped 
away until two years had passed, and I had not 
yet seen my friend. Then on a strong remon- 
strance from her in reference to my delay, and 
a pressing invitation to come at once, I hastened 
to her side. 

I found her greatly changed. In Julie Jan- 
vier I could scarcely recognize the laughing, 
bounding Julie Elliot. She had become pale, 


haughty and reserved; indulging at times in 
spasmodic fits of gayety, which, from their wild- 
ness, were even more painful to me than her 
melancholy. She warmly welcomed me, and 
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strove to make my visit agreeable; but her sin- 
gular manner which seemed to combine the ex- 
cesses of sadness and joy, mystified and grieved 
me. The variable temperament of her girlhood 
had returned, darkened and embittered by the 
griefs of maturer years. 

That she had great cause for sorrow, I could 
not fail to perceive. _ Her husband had become 
dissipated—n drunkard, a horse-jockey, and, I 
strongly suspected, a gambler. Through all his 
degradation he maintained the outward sem- 
blance of a gentleman, and was looked on by the 
world as a gay young man, who was rapidly has- 
tening to ruin; but in the close contact of the 
home circle, the effects of his vicious course were 
more plainly perceptible. Absent from home a 
great part of his time, leaving his wife and child 
to their loneliness, his return was marked by 
greater suffering than his neglect occasioned. 
Naturally domineering, though abroad all smiles 
and complacency, at home he was a perfect 
tyrant, petulant, irritable, sullen, and violent. 

Knowing Julie’s naturally passionate temper 
and proud spirit, I was surprised to see how com- 
pletely she restrained it, and to whatindignity she 
submitted; though the haughty curve of her lip, 
and the unmistakable scorn with which she re- 
garded her husband’s outbreaks, were almost as 
provoking to his temper as hasty replies would 
have been. Pride evidently kept her silent, 
where a better spirit would have made her more 
conciliatory. 

Her child, her lovely little Helen, was her idol ; 
but she would sit for hours, gazing on her infan- 
tile beauty, with a strange, fierce expression in 
her eyes, which alarmed me—I knew not why. 
It was not wholly grief, though it was inexpressi- 
bly mournful—nor yet anger, though there was 
a degree of fierceness in the look. I had never 
seen that expression in eyes before, and trust I 
never may again; for while I live, it will always 
haunt my memory. 

She made no allusion to her unhappiness, and 
of course I tried to seem unconscious of it. 

A few weeks after my return home, I received 
a letter from Julie, announcing the sudden death 
of her child. She referred to the event as rather 
a matter of joy than of grief, congratulating her- 
self on the fact that it was saved from all the 
sorrow with which a long life had surely endowed 
it, and expressed a perfect willingness to endure 
the pain of separation, for the sake of her daugh- 
ter’s happiness. 

Some months later, I wrote to Julie, informing 
her of my intended marriage, and that I should 
afterward reside near her, in New York, when 
we could renew our youthful intimacy. She re- 
sponded warmly, and thenceforth our correspon- 
dence, which had somewhat flagged, was renewed 
with earnestness. Soon after, her husband was 








thrown from a horse when partially intoxicated, 
and instantly killed. 

Julie was not present at my marriage, for she 
still wore her mourning weeds; but when, after 
my return from the bridal tour, I had settled 
myself in my new home, and she hastened to 
welcome me, I was pleased to find her more 
cheerful than she had been for years. 

When she reappeared in society, she gave her- 
self up toan uninterrupted round of pleasure. Her 
fine fortune had been settled upon herself ina 
manner which preserved it from her husband’s 
extravagance. 

Night after night found her at party, ball, con- 
cert, theatre or orera. Her days were passed 
in visiting and receiving friends, or in long eques- 
trian trips. She was a magnificent horsewoman, 
and with her fine form arrayed in the close fitting, 
and full flowing riding-dress, her beautiful face 
exposed by the open hat, the exquisite contour 
of her figure displayed to the best advantage, 
and mounted on a fine horse, she presented a 
picture on which the eye delighted to dwell. 

Happy did the cavalier deem himself who was 
permitted to escort her on these occasions, and 
many sighed for the honor; yet it was a dan- 
gerous test for other than an experienced rider; 
for Julie’s pet horse, Wildfire, seemed imbued 
with his mistress’ fiery spirit; and she delighted 
in urging him to his utmost speed, sweeping 
through the country at a fearful pace. 

In her maidenhood she had been a belle; but 
in her widowhood, with her matured beauty, her 
health improved by exercise, and the dashing air 
she assumed made her the theme of every tongue. 

Beaux flocked around her by scores, and many 
predicted that the widow would soon become a 
second time a bride; but she rejected every in- 
ducement to change her situation, openly assert- 
ing her intention of remaining a widow. Her 
friends smiled doubtingly at such a declaration 
from one universally pronounced a peerless 
coquette. 

I was surprised and pained by Julie’s course 
of conduct. Her levity was so unexpected, so 
unlike her, that I could not reconcile it with her 
previous character. I saw her frequently, but 
always so surrounded that there was little op- 
portunity for confidential intercourse. Atlength 
I felt it my duty to reason with her in regard to 
her conduct toward a worthy young man, with 
whom she had coquetted until he was madly in 
love with her, and then coldly rejected. 

She listened to my remonstrances patiently, 
andinsilence. ‘I admit am wrong,” said she, 
when I had finished, ‘‘ and I am sorry for Grant- 
ly’ssake; but the pain he feels will be transient. 
Men love madly until they either win or lose 
their temporary idols; then soon forget, or grow 
careless of them.” 
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I knew she referred to her now bitter expe- 
rienve, and was at a loss for a reply. 

‘« Julie,” said I, at length, ‘‘I think you are 
mistaken with regard to the depth of mens’ 
affections. That there are some who love lightly, 
I admit; but should others suffer for their fault? 
Or even if the love a man bears toward you be 
merely a transient passion, is it right to cause a 
fellow-being even temporary pain? Is it just? 
Is it ‘doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto us.’ ” 

‘‘f will do so no more,” said she, dicidedly ; 
‘‘and as for Frederick Grantly, it is better for 
him that I refused to become his wife. A mar- 
riage with me would have ensured him sorrow 
rather than joy.”’ 

‘*‘ How can that be, Julie?” asked I. ‘You 
underrate yourself. I think the man who wins 
you, will indeed secure a treasure.” 

‘* You are as blind as the rest of the world,” 
returned she, moodily. ‘‘ But, Ada, I am sick 
of this giddy round of gayety. I am weary—I 
wish there was some rest for me on earth.” 

‘¢Remember the call of the Saviour, ‘Come 
unto me ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest,’”’ replied I. 

‘Oh, Ada!’ exclaimed Julie, with a vehe- 
mence which surprised me, ‘‘I once obeyed that 
call, and for a few short years knew that rest 
the world can never give; but I threw it away ; 
bartered it for the fleeting follies of life. And 
though I would give the whole world for that 
sweet repose, that casting of all care upon a 
Saviour’s love, it can never, never more be 
mine.” , 

‘It can—it can,’’ returned I. ‘Julie, you 
must not question thus the mercy of the all- 
forgiving Saviour. Come unto Him, and ‘though 
your sins are scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow.’ Come, and though like the timid disei- 
ple, you have thrice denied Him, He will again 
receive you to His embrace.” 

‘* Talk no more of it,” cried she, wildly; ‘it 
cannot be—there is a barrier you cannot per- 
ceive, and which nothing can remove. Speak 
not to me ag»in on this subject, I entreat—I 
command you!” 

Thenceforth there was a great change in Ju- 
lie’s demeanor. Rushing from one extreme to 
another, sha secluded herself entirely from: the 
world—dismissed her retinue of servants, keep- 
‘ing only such as were barely necessary for her 
comfort—sold Wildfire, and closed the greater 
portion of her dwelling, confining herself to her 
library, boudoir, and sleeping-apartment. 

She often came to see me, but was strangely 
sileut during her visits, seeming to watch closely 
all that occurred in my domestic circle. She 
alxo took deep interest in conversations between 
my husband and myself, but made few remarks; 


b 


only such as served to instigate us to farther 
speech. 

We humored her new whim, and went on in 

our usual way, without reference to her presence. 

Once, when about to leave after one of her 

visits, as I assisted her in arranging her shawl, 

she suddenly threw her arms around me. 

‘* Ada,” said she, ‘I love you better than 

any thing onearth. Do you love me as much in 

return ?”’ : 

“You are my dearest friend, Julie,” returned 
I, ‘but my first affections belong to my hus- 
band.” 

‘* True, true,” said she, musingly, ‘‘ that is as 
it should be. You are very happy, are you not, 
Ada?” 

‘* As happy a little woman as walks the earth, 
I fancy,”’ returned I, gayly. 

‘*Your husband is always kind, is he not?” 
asked she. 

‘*T have never received a harsh word, or even 
a frown from him,’ replied I. 

‘¢ Should he become unkind—should he change 
as others have done, and trample under his feet 
the love you have given him, what then, Ada?” 
continued she. 

‘*T should die! It would break my heart!” 
exclaimed I. ‘* But it cannot be—I have no 
such fear.” 

She said no more, but kissed me, and retired. 

A few days after, she sent for me to spend the 
afternoon with her. I promised to do so, and 
after passing the morning in corresponding with 
some of my absent friends, I hastened to her 
dwelling. 

She answered my summons at the bell, saying, 
by way of explanation, that she had permitted 
her servants to go out, that we might pass the 
afternoon entirely undisturbed by either visitors 
or attendance, 

She led me into her boudoir, which was on the 
second floor; and as I entered, I noticed that 
she locked the door, and put the key in her 
pocket. 

‘* Julie,” said I, in surprise, ‘‘why do you 
fasten the door so securely? You surely are not 
afraid?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” replied she, ‘but I like to feel 
that we are perfectly free from interruption.” 

‘‘Who rcould disturb us?” asked I. ‘* You 
say we are alone in the house.” 

‘* It was merely a whim of mine to fasten the 
door,” returned she; ‘but surely, you are not 
afraid to be locked in a room with me?” 

I had never thought of fear before, but as I 
looked at Julie, as she stood beside me, her 
cheek flushed with excitement, for which there 
seemed no apparent reason, and noticed that 
singular gleam in her eyes, which once before 





had attracted my attention, a sudden, irresista- 
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ble dread swept over me—a terrible idea flashed 
through my mind. 

I arose in alarm. 

‘‘Open the door, Julie,” cried 1; ‘I cannot 
bear to be cooped up in this manner. Let me 
go to the drawing-room—to the iibrary—any- 
where but here.”’ 

‘‘This is my sanctum,”’ replied she, ‘‘and I 
brought you here for a confidential chat. How 
could we talk in the drawing-room, which has 
echoed to a thousand voices; or in the dull 
library, where the very books would seem to 
listen ?” 

‘¢ Let us wait until some other time,” urged I, 
almost faint with alarm. ‘I am ill—let me go 
home.” 

‘‘If you are sick, you cannot go,” returned 
she. ‘ Here, lie down on this sofa, and rest. I 
can prescribe, for 1 know your disease. You 
are frightened—and at what? ‘The prospect of 
being locked in a room with your dearest friend 
for a few hours, while she gives you the last and 
fullest pledge of her affection which she can be- 
stow. Is this kind, Ada? Is it reasonable? 
Remember how many nights we slept in each 
other’s arms at dear old Cedardale Seminary.” 

Her manner reassured me, and I resolved to 
cast aside my foolish fears and humor her new 
whim, as I had often done others. 

‘- Forgive me, Julie,’ exclaimed I, ‘‘I am ner- 
vous and silly to-day. There, sit down, and let 
us forget my folly.” 

‘¢ Ada,” said she, abruptly, ‘‘ you told me the 
other day your husband had never spoken a 
harsh word to you—never frowned upon you. 
Is your happiness still so completely unclouded?” 

‘‘It is,” replied I; ‘‘and, I trust, long will 
be.” 

‘¢You said unkindness would kill you,” 
tinued she. 

‘‘Yes, I would rather die than live with my 
domestic happiness destroyed,” returned I; ‘but 
Edward and | love each other, and have learned 
‘to bear and forbear ;’ so there is no danger of 
our joy being shadowed save by misfortune, to 
which all are liable.” 

She seemed satisfied, and turned to a new 
topic. . 

‘‘ Ada,” said she, ‘‘ you have always possessed 
a greater share of my confidence than any one, 
except my mother. To-day I intend to lay 
every secret of my soul bare before you. It is 
necessary, and your knowledge of even my most 
fatal secret, that which no earthly power could 
have drawn from me, cannot harm me now. 

‘‘You remember,” continued she, ‘‘ how, in 
my school-days, I was subject to frequent de- 
pression of spirit, and often expressed fears of 
evil in my future. You wondered at me then, 
and so did every one, without discovering the 


con- 





I think Miss Eaton 
suspected the truth, though I never confessed it 
to her; but now I can give you the key to my 


cause of my apprehension. 


forebodings. 
insanity |” 

I sprang up in horror, my former fears return- 
ing in full force. 

** You need not be alarmed,” resumed she, ‘I 
am not yet insane; but the fear of madness has 
been before my eyes from childhood. When 
about fourteen, just before I met you at the 
Seminary, I learned what had previously been 
carefully concealed from me—that insanity was 
hereditary in my mother’s family. My grand- 
mother was for years a raving lunatic, not from 
temporary madness, induced by anxiety or sor- 
row, but the gradual development of a disease 
which she inherited from her father; and as my 
mother had escaped the doom, and as it gene- 
rally displays itself in alternate generations, 
fears were entertained lest I should be the next 
sufferer. 

My mother doted on me, and resolved that 
my life should be so cloudless that the depths of 
my nature should never be stirred by storms of 
sorrow, Which would induce a development of 
the dreadful affliction to which it was thought I 
might be liable. She hoped I would remain 
ignorant of my danger, knowing full well that 
the fear of insanity would strongly predispose 
me to it; but I accidently overheard a conversa- 
tion in which the whole truth was made known. 
I was paralyzed with horror, and from that hour 
the fear of madness has haunted me like a night- 
mare. 

There have been intervals when this fearful 
foreboding was forgotten in the midst of stronger 
emotions; and there was a time, a happy, happy 
time, when I learned so completely to ‘‘ cast my 
care on Jesus,” that ‘perfect love banished 
fear ;”’ I trusted all things to God’s providence, 
and was at rest—yes, at rest—the first, last, and 
only rest I shall ever know. 

My mother thought religion tended to gloom, 
and exerted all her influence to persuade me to 
throw it aside, for the glare and glitter of the 
world, which she hoped would exclude all grave 
thoughts and fears. She wi-hed to see me so: 
engrossed by gayety, that I should have no time 
for reflection. Deceived by her well-meant so- 
phistries, I hoped to combine the love of God and. 
the love of the world, forgetting that the Saviour 
says, ‘‘ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of it.” 

Soon my heart became enlisted, and in the 
freshness and fullness of first love, I lost all fear 
of evil in the all-pervading present. You re- 
called the memory of my danger. Not that I 
had forgotten it; but I was so constantly occu- 


Ada, I am the victim of hereditary 





pied as not to have time to dwell on memories. 
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When you spoke, it flashed upon me, if Albert 
Janvier knew his betrothed bride threatened 
with such a fearful doom, he would turn in hor- 
ror from the very beauty and intellect which so 
delighted him. I scorned to deceive him, and 
hastened to my mother, announcing my inten- 
tion of telling him all. She dissuaded me, assur- 
ing me that I was really in no danger of the dis- 
ease; and, finally, to satisfy me, called in a phy- 
sician to give me the benefit of his opinion. He 
laughed at my fears, and told me my only dan- 
ger arose in my imagination; but when he found 
I was not convinced by such means, he said I 
would be safe while life was happy to me; but 
should great sorrow fall on me, I might be in 
peril of madness. 

Mother dismissed him, and argued, plead, and 
wept with me; showing me how little danger of 
unhappiness there was in my future, should I 
wed Albert—how certain I was to risk all by 
exposing myself to the sorrow of losing him; 
and insisted that if his love for me should make 
him throw aside all considerations of danger, 
and cause him to make me his wife, the know- 
ledge of my liability to insanity, would awa- 
ken in his mind uneasy thoughts and fears, to 


‘poison his joy. 


I suffered myself to be persuaded, and wag 
silent. I was married, and for a short time was 
happy. Then Albert fell into vicious habits, 
which developed all the innate tyranny of his 
nature. I was broken-hearted—wild—almost 
mad with grief. At first I nearly died in the 
excess of my sorrow. Day and night I gave free 
vent to all the untold anguish which wrings a 
woman’s breaking heart. I wondered then, and 
do now, that my senses did not forsake me; but 
I endured all, and came out unscathed ; probably 
the love of my child was the one tie which held 
my mind in balance. 

I remembered her looks and conduct at that 
time, and was satisfied that she was even then 
a& monomania, and that through all the inter- 
vening years, her strange freaks and caprices 
arose from the same cause, without any con- 
‘sciousness on her part of her true state, or dis- 
‘covery on mine. 

‘*As time passed,” pursued Julie, “‘and my 
chusband continued his course, the violence of 
my sorrow abated; resentment for ill-treatment, 
‘and disgust with his vices, gradually swept 
away the love I bore him, and I learned to re- 
‘gard him with a pitying scorn. 

I looked abroad in the world, and with my 
eyes unsealed by my own experience, saw many 
women suffered as I did; and that all were more 
or less unhappy; and when I regarded my 
daughter, my sweet little Helen, I saw her in 
the future suffering woman’s weight of sorrow ; 
sobbing, moaning, enduring, yet living, as her 





wretched mother had done; and I prayed Hea- 
ven to take her from the misery which threa- 
tened her. The more I thought of it, the more 
anxious I became that she should die in her 
childhood, while free from care. 

I idolized my child; she was the only one left 
me to love; my mother was dead, and my hus- 
band lost tome; yet out of the very intensity 
of my affection for Helen, arose a willingness— 
nay, an anxiety that she should die, and so be 
preserved from sorrow. 

Whenever I looked at her, I thought of this; 
and at last, after severe struggles with my sel- 
fishness, I resolved to sacrifice myself to save 
her, and to secure her from the grief which 
awaited her, by killing her in the happiness of 
infancy. 

Horrible as the task was for me, I subdued 
my feelings, and deliberately administered poi- 
son to my child, of such slow action, as to give 
her the appearance of natural death.” 

‘« Julie!” exclaimed I, starting up, ‘‘ you did 
not—you could not kill your innocent, loving 
child!” 

“‘T did,” replied she, calmly; ‘how else could 
I save her from sorrow? But I knew you would 
not appreciate the awful sacrifice I made to save 
her; for your senses lack that keen perception, 
which, on the verge of madness, mine possess.” 

I saw it was useless to reason with her, and 
sank back on the sofa in trembling silence. 

‘‘Nerved by my determination to save Helen 
from care,”’ continued Julie, ‘‘ I passed through 
the ordeal of separation calmly, yes, joyfully. 

My husband’s death affected me but little, 
and finding myself growing melancholy at the 
expiration of my term of mourning, I entered 
the world, to find in its follies that constant oc- 
cupation which would drive away thought. 

I had learned wholly to despise men, and 
when they followed, flattered, and professed to 
love me, I delighted in revenging my blighted 
affections, by making them suffer such degrees 
of pain as their evanescent passions were capa- 
ble of causing. You suddenly recalled me toa 
better state of mind, and I gave up my co- 
quetry. 

Weary of the world, I secluded myself from 
society, and in my loneliness, the love I had 
always borne you, became more intense. I 
sought you frequently in your own home, and 
noticed the perfect happiness that reigned at 
your fire-side. I saw how devotedly you loved 
your husband, and how, as yet, he returned 
your affection. I watched, listened, and ques- 
tioned you; and found your bliss was unsha- 
dowed. I loved you truly, and trembled for the 
sorrow which must eventually befall you, when 
your husband should charge as mine did, and 
others have done. I knew you did not antici- 
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pate such a result, and would be crushed when 
it came to pass; and, Ada, out of my affection 
for you, I have resolved to save you from the 
terrible anguish I have suffered.” 

‘¢Save me—how ?” exclaimed I, half dead 
with féar at the memory of poor Helen’s fate. 

‘«« By taking you with me down into the silent 
grave, where we shall know peace and rest,” 
returned she. 

“Oh! Julie!” cried I, ‘do not talk so terri- 
bly. I am young—we are both young—and 
may yet have many happy years. Open the 
door! let me go!” 

‘¢ Ada,”’ exclaimed she, fiercely, grasping my 
wrists, and forcing me back on the sofa, ‘* be 
quiet. You cannot escape, and I will have no 
noise. Be silent and hear me. I have known 
for years that I trembled on the brink of in- 
sanity ; and now I feel that my reason can hold 
out no longer. I will not live the caged inhabi- 
tant of a mad-house, and have resolved to die; 
but in death I will prove my love for you, by 
saving you from sorrow. Ada, do you see this 
dagger? One plunge in your heart and you are 
free from all the cares and griefs of earth!” 

‘‘ Julie! Julie!’’ exclaimed I, in an agony of 
fear, ** you cannot, will not kill me? Remem- 
ber how young I am—how precious life is to me.” 

‘‘T will deprive you of it before it ceases to 
be valuable,” said she. 

‘*But I have been so happy; my husband 
loves me. It will kill him to lose me thus!” 
cried I, in anguish. 

‘*Mens’ hearts feel lightly,” returned she, 
determinedly ; ‘*‘ but women suffer worse than 
ten thousand deaths. Let him look to himself; 
I will save you.” 

‘‘Remember how I have loved you, Julie,” 
entreated I. ‘Think of the happy days we 
passed together, and let me live. Julie, Julie, 
do not murder me, your friend, your sister!” 

‘“‘T must listen no longer, lest you unnerve 
me,” said she. ‘*Come what may, Ada, I will 
do my duty—this hour you die?” 

‘* Wait but a little while, let me live a few 





hours,” urged I, soothingly, grasping at a last 
faint hope. 

‘* Not a moment is to be lost!” cried Julie, 
glancing at the time-piece. ‘It is after five 
o’clock, the servants will soon return. Your 
husband will be here. I must to my work.” 

She loosened her hold on my wrists, and 
seizing her dagger, aimed a quick blow at my 
heart. I sprang aside, caught her arm, and 
screamed ‘* Murder !’’ at the top of my voice. 

She struggled with me, and for a moment I 
had the advantage. I caught her hands, and 
strove to force her to let fall the dagger. Mad- 
ness gave her strength, and I felt that she would 
soon overpower me. With a desperate effort I 
dragged her to the window, and just as she 
slipped her right hand from my grasp, I dashed 
my arm through the panes, and again screamed 
‘* Murder” with all my might. There was a flash 
of steel, a sudden, dreadful sensation of pain, 
and I fell senseless to the floor! 

How long I lay there I know not, but when I 
revived there was a sound of persons forcing the 
door from without. I opened my eyes in time 
to see my husband, followed by many others, 
rushing into the apartment. He caught me in 
his arms, called for water, dashed some in my 
face, and for a moment consciousness returned. 
I glanced around, and saw the unhappy Julie 
lying a few feet from me, weltering in her blood. 
Just then some one bent over her, touched her, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘she is dead !—stabbed to the 
heart!” 

I heard no more. Insensibility returned, and 
for weeks I lay on the threshold of the grave; 
not from the severity of the wound, which, fortu- 
nately, was not dangerous, but from fever pro- 
duced by excitement and alarm. When I be- 
came convalescent, I found my nervous system 
so completely shattered, that months and even 
years of suffering were entailed upon me. ° 

Time, change of scene, and kind attention 
have restored my health, but even now I feel 
that I can never fully overcome the horror of 
that day. 





THE BUDDHIST’S SONG OF TRIUMPH. 


A prterm™ through eternity, 

In countlsss births have I been born, 
And toiled the Architect to see 

Who builds my soul’s live house in scorn. 


O painful is the road of birth! 

By which, from house to house made o’er, 
Each house displays the kind and worth 

Of the desires I loved befvure. 





Dread Architect! I now have seen 

Thy face, and seized thy precept’s law; 
Of all the houses which have been, 

Not one again my soul can draw. 


Thy rafters crushed, thy ridge-pole too, 
Thy work, O Builder! now is o’er ; 
My spirit feels Nirwana true, 


And I shall transmigrate no more. ALGER. 
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BY JOHN NEWTON, JR. 





Business of pressing importance had sent me | reached us from the boatmen near the bows, and 


to Patna, on behalf of a mercantile house in Cal- 
cutta, in which I had aninterest. It was before 
the day of steamboats on the Ganges; and, in 
order to reach my destination as speedily as 
possible, I was forced to avail myself of the so- 
called conveniences of a palankeen-dik, and 
thus make the journey by land. But on my re- 
turn there was no necessity for haste. I ac- 
cordingly hired a native boat, which should land 
me in three weeks’ time at the wharves of Cal- 
cutta. This mode of traveling was far more to 
my taste, both on account of its greater comfort, 
and also because it afforded me far better oppor- 
tunities of seeing the country and people through 
which I was passing. For our sailing was all 
done in broad daylight. Every evening the 
vessel was moored near the shore, where it re- 
mained till morning. I thus enjoyed many an 
evening ramble through the neighboring country 
and villages. 

About a week after we left Patna, we found 
ourselves opposite the beautiful hills of Rajma- 
hal. The river here, although not so broad as 
at Patna, was wider than any stream I had ever 
beheld in my native land. It was still the 
‘¢Gunga’s mimic sea” of the poet. For the last 
hundred years travelers have endeavored to 
convey to the world some idea of the charming 
scenery in this region. But pen and pencil have 
alike failed to portray its exquisite beauty. 
Several islands, rocky and precipitous, yet co- 
vered with verdure, dot the vast expanse of 
water. Stretching far away to the right rise 
the forest-clad hills of Rajmahal. But, having 
spoken of the failures of my predecessors, it 
would be no less than presumption, were I my- 
self to attempt a description. 

It was the cool of the morning, and I was 
seated on deck with my chair tilted back, a 
lV Américaine, against the mast. Cheroot after 
cheroot had vanished since breakfast, while I 
gazed my fill of the beauties around me. One 
small islet particularly attracted my notice, so 
charmingly wild and romantic did it seem. We 
were approaching it, and I asked the master of 
the boat what it wascalled. He could not tell— 
he did not know that it had any name. 

‘¢ Does any one live there ?” 


‘*No, Sabib, no one—at least, no one but an'| 
old fakeer, who, they say, has not left the island | 


these thirty years.” 
At this moment a great shouting and outcry 








the captain left me. We were passing within a 
stone’s throw of the little island, and so anxious 
was | to improve the opportunity thus afforded 
of obtaining a full view of the charming spot, 
that I did not trouble myself as to the cause of 
the din which those habitually noisy creatures 
were making. But, though undisturbed by the 
cross-fire kept up by the yells of the captain on 
the prow and the steersman at the stern, I was 
soon aroused from my apathy by a sudden shock 
which threw me from my balance, and sent me 
forward sprawling on the deck, with the chair 
on my back. The cigar burnt me badly, and I 
fairly lost my temper. 

What I saw when I got up was not. calculated 
to restore equanimity. Every one who has made 
the voyage of the Ganges, has retained a vivid 
recollection of the remarkable bed of that stream. 
In some regions the sands are so variable, that 
no amount of experience is of avail in enabling 
the pilot to keep the channel; and constantly, 
when he is most sure of his safety, he runs his 
boat on a sand-bank. Such was our fate on 
this occasion. The water presented to the super- 
ficial glance every appearance of depth—for the 
shores of the neighboring island were abrupt 
and stecp. But we were firmly fixed in the 
sand—of that, there could be no doubt. So the 
boatmen (who have most unseasonably taken to 
themselves the appellation of dandeys) jumped 
into the water, as is their wont upon such occa- 
sions, up to their armpits; and while some 
clambered up the banks of the island, carrying 
cords, which were fastened to the boat; others, 
with great outcry, fell to pushing and tugging 
at the vessel itself. I looked on with deep inte- 
rest, and wished much evil to the fates which 
had brought us into this uncomfortable strait. 

It was now long past noon, while we had not 
bettered our conditinn by a single inch. The 
almanac told me that it was the 20th of Novem- 
ber, but the heat on the deck was that of mid- 
summer. I therefore took refuge below, tired 
of the amusement of watching the dandeys. 
Tiffin being finished, cheroots were for a long 
time my only solace. But at length | picked 
out of one my trunks a book professing to give 
some account of the ‘* Manners and Customs of 
the People of Hindustan.” Opening the volume 
at random, I alighted on a chapter headed * Da- 
coirer.” In it I read marvelous tales of rob- 
bery and murder—all authentic—which, in 
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various parts of the country, had been com- 
mitted upon helpless travelers by the class of 
men called dacoits. These gentlemen were very 
much given to applying the torture to those 
whom they assaulted, in order to wring from 
them a confession of bidden treasures. Burn- 
ing the limbs of their victims with torches after 
having anointed the parts with oil, seems to have 
been the favorite method—although it was often 
varied with other devices of a more or less effi- 
cient character. Some of the instances related 
were ludicrously horrible, and as the book was 
wretchedly written throughout, I was, upon the 
whole, considerably amused. 

ya‘* Whew! what lies these travelers tell! They 
will invent any thing to make their heavy 
volumes float above the dark waters of ob- 
livion.”’ 

I then went on deck, and found the sun about 
to set. We were still immovable on the sand- 
bank, and the dandeys had for that day given up 
their efforts in despair. For a rupee, a couple 
of them carried me through the water on their 
shoulders, and landed me on the island. The 
prospect of wandering over this romantic spot, 
in part consoled me for the vexatious delay, and 
I determined to search out the strange old her- 
mit. Following a grassy terrace near the shore, 
half-way around the island, (which did not seem 
more than six or seven hundred yards in diame- 
ter,) [ reached a small opening in the woods, 
which revealed a narrow path winding up the 
hill-side. Thinking that this must lead to a 
human abode, I entered it. So dense was the 
foliage, that it was almost as dark as midnight. 
I had not the least fear of wild beasts—for I 
held a vague belief that all small islands led a 
charmed existence, and like Erin, were un- 
tenanted by noxious creatures. The result will 
show that in one sense, at least, I had no reason 
to doubt the truth of this hypothesis. 

As I advanced, an oppressive stillness every- 
where reigned, broken only by the crisping of 
the leaves beneath my tread. It was not long, 
however, before my eyes were greeted by a light, 
proceeding, as I soon discovered, from an ordi- 
nary native hut, built of mud, and thatched with 
straw. Within the open door sat the old hermit 
himself, counting beads, and muttering Sanscrit 
invocations. Near at hand stood an open lamp 
of earthenware, with its lighted wick floating in 
the oil. The eyes of the fakeer were bent upon 
the ground, and he took no notice of my pre- 
sence. 

** Ai Baba!” I said, imitating the respectful 
salution of the Hindoos. ‘Oh, father! can you 
give me a draught of milk to quench my 

thirst?” 

I had seen a goat browsing on the terrace near 

the bank, and chose this method of opening the 





conversation. The old man looked up benig- 
nantly, and said, ‘‘Surely I will, my beytah,”’ 
and then arose and fetched the milk in a cocoa- 
nut-shell. 


‘*Will you not sit down, my son? It is a 
rare honor that I should have a visitor. What 
shall I do for you?” 

‘¢Thank you, fakeer—nothing at all. I was 


passing down the river in my boat, and when 
they told me of your living all alone on this little 
island, I thought I would just drop in.” 

This, at least, is what I meant to say; but 
Hindustani is such a polite language, that I 
found it utterly impossible to express in that 
tongue my Yaukee ideas in their unadorned sim- 
plicity. 

‘* You are very goud to a poor forlorn wretch ; 
will you not smoke a chillum, most noble Sahab- 
jee!” 

So saying, he brought me a cocoanut-shell 
hookah, with a bamboo pipe-stem—which form 
of this pipe, I believe, is by far the most com- 
mon in this part of India. The noble Sahab 
was graciously pleased to accept the offered 
courtesy—having first ascertained that the pipe 
was a new one, and therefore not as strong as a 
lion, which most of them was. The fakeer pro- 
vided himself with another instrument of the 
same kind, and sat down by me. Reverting 
once more to my remarks, he began again to tell 
me how unworthy he was of so great honor, 
and, by way of enforcing this opinion, proceeded 
to relate the events of his poor life. The story 
was a fishy one—but it amused me, and I did 
not choose to interrupt him. 

Meanwhile, night grew apace. The darkness 
which surrounded the hut was somewhat re- 
lieved, however, by the gleams of moonlight 
sportively playing on the ground near the door. 
Twice had my hookah been replenished, and a 
third time I submitted it to the same operation. 
In order to fill it, the fakeer always got up and 
took it to the back part of the hut. As he went 
to do this the third time, a fresh breeze suddenly 
swept through the trees, and swayed their 
branches far more than usual. A small portion 
near the house, of the space hitherto in the dark, 
was thus momentarily illuminated. In that 
moment I fancied that I saw the form of a man 
crouching behind the trunk of a tree. The cir- 


 cumstance struck me as being vastly amusing. 


“A jolly fellow, that,” I cried in English, 
‘‘playing bo-peep at us in this dismal place!” 

The fakeer returned with my hookah, aud in- 
quired the cause of my mirth. 

** Guess. old boy!” in the vernacular. 

‘‘Suhib is laughing at my. story.” 

‘*Not by any means,” I replied, solemnly. 
‘‘Pray, goon. You have interested me deeply.” 





He went on; but my mind wandered from his 
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narrative to every corner of the globe. The 
nasal tones of the speaker grew to be charming 
melody—like the strains of distant music which 
fall upon the ear in Faéry-Land. A thousand 
recollections of past events crowded upon my 
mind, and associated themselves with the sights 
and sounds around me. 

In short, I was dreaming. And yet I did not 
sleep—for I was perfectly conscious of my posi- 
tion, and with a slight effort could for a moment 
recall my attention to the speaker. I could 
also perceive that he now paused frequently, 
and looked at me doubtfully. 

‘So, you see,” I heard him say, ‘‘I was 
forced to marry the king’s daughter, and to ac- 
cept of the ten lakhs of rupees, when—”’ 

He stopped, and raising a tube to his mouth, 
gave a low whistle. 

I was wide awake. Five men issued from the 
gloomy wood and seized me. 

‘*Unhand me, villains!’ I shouted, endeavor- 
ing to strike an attitude. Instead of this, 1 
only succeeded in striking one of the men, a 
tawny, half-naked savage of enormous stature. 
He growled forth a furious imprecation, (I sup- 
pose—for it was uttered in his abominable 
thieves’ Latin,) and slapped my lips with a dag- 
ger-blade. 

‘‘There now, chup-chap raho! Come, give 
us a rope quickly, we must tie his hands.” 

The meek fakeer had now lighted a torch, 
which revealed to my astonished eyes a strange 
transformation in his attire, and even in his 
visage. The loose robe of the hermit and his 
bead-necklace were exchanged for a tight-fitting 
red jacket, fastened by a belt, into which he had 
stuck a brace of pistols and a sabre. The flow- 
ing snow-white beard was gone, and in its place 
was a short tuft of coal-black hair. The same 
process had replaced the silvery locks which 
escaped from the turban of the fakeer by a bald 
pate lightly covered by a scarlet head-dress. 

‘* Well, brother,” said the rascal, coming up 
to me with a cord, ‘‘ we find you smoke too 
much—gunjah is not good for you, so we must 
tie your hands, you know.” And therewith he 
securely hand-cuffed me. “Now lef us take 
him to the doctor.” 

‘*Certainement, Monsieur; soit-il comme il 
vous plaét,” I replied, with a profound bow. 

And, thereupon, I poured forth a volley of 
complimentary phrases in French. Beginning 
next with Latin, I spouted verses from Virgil 
and Horace, and afterward launched into 
Italian, with some very sage aphorisms. But 
here I grounded—for the knowledge I had 
picked up was not sufficient to carry me 
through. 

But they hurried me off. The ex-fakeer took 
one arm, while another dacoit grasped the other. 





Their companions went on before us, bearing 
the torch. I was dragged along the same path 
by which I had come. I was fast relapsing into 
a stupor, yet the most absurd hallucinations 
were vividin my mind. Presently, we descended 
the bank to the edge of the river, where lay a 
skiff. 

Thereupon [I grew pathetic—‘ Alas! and 
must I thither go, where Lathe’s turbid waters 
flow—where Stygian blackness and dark night 
precede Elysium’s fields of Light? Good Cha- 
ron, here’s my fare, you know—change this 
rupee, and make it right.” 

And [ handed one to my friend with the dag- 
ger. He accepted it with great complaisance, 
and flung it into his mouth—but taking me in 
his arms, lifted me bodily into the skiff, and 
laid me in the bottom. There were afew plashes 
of the oars, and a rippling against the bottom 
of the boat, and then all was silent, for I was 
far away in the noiseless land of dreams. 

From that time I was conscious of very little 
that passed around me. About ten centuries, 
according to my calculation, had rolled by, and 
the heaviness with which I was crushed down, 
began slowly to pass away. Loud sounds now 
assailed my ears. I imagined that I was Jove, 
and that, seated amid clouds on Olympus, I was 
hurlfog my thunderbolts upon mankind below. 
Just then that rascally, outlawed Vulcan struck 
me a terrible blow with his hammer on my 
thunderbolt-arm.. With the remembrance of 
ancient injuries rankling in his breast, he had 
climbed the deep acclivity of the mountain, and 
craftily getting behind my back, had spitefully 
thought to avenge himself by destroying the 
source of my power. A shout of indignation 
arose from the assembled gods. Juno, whom 
I couldn’t bear, came with great pretence of 
affection to condole with me. She bound up my 
arm with healing salves, while Hebe, tripping 
gently forward, applied to my lips a goblet of 
wine, (which, however, tasted amazingly like 
brandy.) 

**Do ye feel nae better, sir,” Juno said at last, 
with a very broad accent, and in decidedly mas- 
culine tones. 

I opened my eyes, and saw an officer in a red 
coat, stooping over me. Others, clad in like 
manner, stood around looking at me with much 
interest. 

‘‘There, that’s a mon. Don’t fash yersels, 
gentlemen ; he’lldo weel aneugh now. We may 
as weel start at once.”’ 

A dooly, or extempore litter was now brought 
forward. I was laid inside, and well surrounded 
with pillows, the officers mounted their horses, 
and we left the place. 

A few more words will suffice to complete the 
tale. Our boat had grounded within a few 
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yards of a spot which was occasionally the re- 
sort of a notorious band of dacoits. : 

The ignorance of the head-dandey concerning 
the island was owing to the fact that he was a 
north-country man, and had made few voyages 
on the lower Ganges. He had seen, however, the 
venerable fakeer, who occasionally displayed 
himself on the bank, in order to disarm the sus- 
picions of the passing boatmen. All our pro- 
ceedings, together with my landing, had been 
watched by the concealed dacoits. 

The trap which had been set for me has 
already been seen. I had been drugged by 
means of ¢hang or hashush mingled with the 
tobacco which I smoked; and when the robbers 
carried me off I was in a fair way to realize all 
the horrors of dacoitee. 

But meanwhile, a part of the band made an 
attack on the defenceless boat. Most of the 
dandeys were cut down without any mercy; but 
a few escaped under cover of darkness, and swam 
ashore. Wandering along the beach, they pre- 
sently came to a place where an English bud- 
gerow was moored for the night. Sleeping on 
board were three English officers and a Scotch 
surgeon, on furlough. Rousing some of the 
crew, the dandeys succeeded before long in mak- 
ing their tale known to these gentlemen. Their 
horses, which were in the baggage-boat, were 
immediately saddled, and, pursuing the direction 
given by the terrified dandeys, the four gal- 
loped down the beach. Arrived opposite the 
spot indicated, they found every thing quiet, 
and rightly conjecturing that the robbers had 
taken refuge on the mainland, they dashed up 
the road which here ascended the river-bank. 


It was not long before they overtook the fugitives. | 





The robbers, alarmed at the sight of red uni- 
forms, forsook their booty and fled, carrying me 


with them. But happily I was perceived by the 


keen-sighted Scotchman, who, with his compa- 
nions, renewed the chase. A few shots were 
exchanged; but my captors were cowards, and 
again took to their heels, leaving me behind them. 
As they went, one of them aimed a parting blow at 
my head with a cudgel, but hit my arm instead, 

One of the Englishmen rode back to the boat 
for a litter, and for men to remove the deserted 
baggage. I was then carried to the budgerow. 
All traces of my own boat had disappeared. 
The dacoits had sailed off with it. I accord- 
ingly went to Calcutta with my kind preservers, 
who carried with them also the escaped dandeys. 

It was many weeks before I entirely recovered 
from the effects of the hashush, which had been 
administered in enormous quantities. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness and even tenderness 
of the gentlemen to whom I owed my life, and 
the Scotchman in particular. I shall ever re- 
member with the most heartfelt gratitude. 
When I reached Calcutta, although far from 
well, I was able to make some remuneration to 
the poor surviving boatmen, who had lost all 
that they had in the world. Diligent search, 
moreover, was made for the dacoits, but it was 
no easy matter, in the valleys of Rajmahal, to 
discover their retreat, nor have I ever heard of 
their apprehension. 

It is many years since these events occurred, 
and since I returned to America; but the re- 
membrance of them is as vivid as ever it was. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Dacoitee,” which once afforded 
me so much amusement, has more than once 
been reperused with very different feelings. 
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A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 





Ir was the end of January. A fearful snow- | neither wishing to make the first step in the 


storm prevailed. The snow flew in driving 
eddies through the lanes and streets, and the 
window-panes were apparently plastered with it. 
It rushed in great avalanches from the roofs, 


‘and great haste was perceptible among all out 


of doors. They ran, they flew, and falling into 
one another’s arms, gained thus for an instant a 
precarious foothold. Carriages and horses were 
powdered over. Servants standing with their 
backs to the coaches, rode backward against the 
wind. 

Foot-passengers kept behind the wagons for 
protection, which slipped forward, but slowly, 
through the deep snow. And when the storm 
finally subsided, and a narrow path was shoveled 
along the houses, people meeting, stood still, 








_deepsnow. Silently they stood, until finally, asif 
_ by mutual consent, each gave way with one leg, 


burying it in the snow-drift. 

Toward evening it became entirely calm. The 
heaven’s looked higher and more transparent, 
as if purified by the snow-fall. The stars ap- 
peared to be bran-new, they were so brilliant and 
clear. And it froze until the snow-covering 
fairly cracked, and became so hard that by morn- 
ing it would bear the sparrows. 

They hopped about, sometimes above, some- 
times below, when it had been shoveled, but to 
eat there was little to be found—and they suf- 
fered much from the cold. 

‘‘Peep:” said one to the other, ‘they call 
this the new year! it is indeed worse than the 
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old one! so we had just as well have kept it. I 
am quite dissatisfied, and have excellent reasons 
certainly !” 

‘¢Yes, indeed, men-ran about to shoot in the 
new year,” said a little half-frozen sparrow, 
‘they threw pans at the doors, and were entirely 
beside themselves for joy that the old year was 
gone; and 1 also was rejoiced, for I hoped we 
should have warm days again; but nothing has 
come of it, it freezes much harder than ever. 
Men have made a mistake in their chronology.” 

‘That have they, indeed!” said a third, who 
was already old and white-headed, ‘‘they have 
something that they call a calendar, an invention 
of their own, and every thing should go accord- 
ing to it, but that it does not do. When the 
spring comes, then begins the year, that is the 
course of nature, and I reckon according to it!” 

‘* But when does the spring come?” ask the 
others. 

‘¢It comes when the stork comes, but that is 
very uncertain, and here, in the city, nobody 
knows any thing about it. Out in the country 
they know better. Shall not we fly out there 
and await it? There one is so much nearer to 
the spring.” 

‘** Indeed, that may all be very well,” said one 
of those who had hopped about and * peept,” 
for a long time, without having any thing in par- 
ticular to say. ‘* But I have here in the city 
some comforts, which I fear I should lose out 
there. Here on the corner is a large house, in 
which a man-family lives, who have most ra- 
tionally coneluded to fasten three or four flower- 
pots against the wall, bottom outward, in which 
such large holes are cut, that I can easily fly in 
and out. There have I and my husband built a 
nest, and from this place have all our little ones 
flown. The man-family have arranged it en- 
tirely that they might have the pleasure of 
seeing us, else why would they have done it? 
They also threw bread-crumbs merely for their 
amusement, and we thereby have nourishment. 
We seem to be particularly cared for, and so I 
think that I and my husband will stay, although 
we are very dissatisfied. Still, we will remain !” 

‘* And we will fly out into the country to see 
if the spring comes,” and away they flew. 

And there was genuine winter out in the 
country. 

It froze even a couple of degrees harder than 
in the city. The cutting winds drove over the 
snow-covered fields. The farmer, with great 
mittens on, sat in his sleigh, and beat his hands 
together to get warmth into them, the whip 
lying in his lap. The lean horses run until they 

smoke, the snow creaks under the runner, and 
the sparrows hop about in the track and freeze. 
‘¢ Peep! when comes the spring? it waits indeed 
too long !” 


“Too long!” resounds over the fields from 
the highest snow-capped hill. And that may be 
the echo that we hear, or it may be the voice of 
that singular old man who sits over there on the 
crest of the highest snow-drift. 

He is entirely white, like a farmer drest in a 
white smock-frock, with a long white beard, 
white hair, and large clear eyes. 

‘* Who is that old man ?” ask the sparrows. 

‘‘That I know!” said an old crow who sat on 
the hedge-pole, and was so condescending as to 
acknowledge that in presence of the Lord they 
were all but little birds, and he therefore per- 
mitted himself to associate with the sparrows 
and give them information. ‘*I know who the 
old man is. It is winter, the old man of the 
past year—he is not dead yet, as the calendar 
says—no, he is rather the guardian of the little 
prince, spring, who comes then. Indeed, winter 
has sway now. Hew! it goes pretty hard with 
you little ones!” 

‘¢ Indeed, was not what I said correct?’ said 
the socialist. ‘‘ The calendar is only a man-whim 
which does not accommodate itself to nature! 
they had better have left that to us, we are more 
delicately organized !” 

A week past, in fact, nearly two. The woods 
were black. The lake lay so tightly frozen that 
it looked like coagulated lead. The clouds—in- 
deed, they were not clouds—it was fog—icy-fog, 
that hung over the land. The great black crows 
flew in swarms without uttering a cry. It was 
as if all slept. 

There gleamed a ray of sun-shine, and the 
lake lighted up like molten silver. The snow- 
covering on the hill did not shine as before, but 
the white figure, winter itself, sat there still and 
looked fixedly toward the south. 

He did not observe that the snow sank gradu- 
ally into the earth. That here and there a little 
green spot appeared, and that it swarmed with 
sparrows. 

‘‘Quivit! Quivit! does the spring come now?” 

‘¢Spring!” sounded over field and meadow, 
and through the dark brown woods, when the 
moss already shone brightly on the trunks of 
the trees. And from the south came the first 
two storks moving through the air. On the back 
of each sat a lovely little child—a boy and a 

girl, and they kissed the earth in greeting. 

And wherever they set their foot sprung up 
white flowers from under the snow. 

Hand-in-hand they went to the old ice-man. 
Threw themselves upon his breast in greeting, 
and at the same instant all three vanished. And 
the entire landscape melted away. A dense 
mist concealed every thing. 

Soon it began to blow. The roaring wind 
rushed by, driving away the mist. Then the sun 
shone out so mild and soft. The winter was 
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gone, the lovely children of the spring sat on the 
throne of the year. 

‘‘This I call new-year!” say the sparrows, 
‘“‘now we will have our rights again, and com- 
pensation for the severe winter besides !” 

Wherever the two children turned shot forth 
green buds on tree and flower. The grain fields 
grew more and more green wy 

And the little maid strewed flowers about her 
wherever she went. She hid an abundance of 
them in her lap; they appeared to spring from 
it spontaneously, and yet it was always full. In 
her rash haste she scattered a flower-snow over 
apple and peach, so that they appeared in full 
beauty, before they had even leaves. 

And she clapped her hands, and the boy 
clapped his, and birds appeared, one knew not 
whence, and all chirpt and sang, ‘‘Spring has 
come !” 

It was lovely to behold, and many an old 
woman came out to her door in the sunshine, 
gazed upon the yellow flowers that bespangled 
the meadows, precisely as in the days of her 
youth. ‘It is delicious out here, to-day,” they 
exclaim. And the woods were now brown-green. 

Blossoms were heaped upon blossoms, the 
wood-flower was out so fresh and fragrant, violets 
were in great abundance. There were ane- 
mones, cow-slips, butter-cups, indeed, in every 
spear of grass was sap and vitality. It was a 
lovely carpet, and upon it sat the youthful chil- 
dren of the spring. They held one another by 
the hand, sang and laughed, and grew larger day 
by day. 

A mild rain fell down from the heavens upon 
them, but they did not notice it, for the tear of 
heaven and the tear of joy melted into one. 
Bride and bridegroom kissed one another, and at 
the same instant the woods burst out in full 
beauty. As the sun rose, all was green, and hand- 
in-hand went the bridal pair, under the fresh 
hanging leaf-canopy, variegated by penetrating 
gleams of sunshine. A virgin purity and a re- 
freshing fragrance was perceptible in the deli- 
cate young leaves. Clear and lovely rippled 
brook and rivulet between their green mossy 
banks and over variegated stones. ‘‘In profusion 
is it ever, and eternally will it remain!” said all 
nature. The cookoo called, and the lark beat, 
This was the lovely spring, yet the willow had 
fur-gloves over its flowers, so unnecessarily 
cautious was it. 

And so passed days, and so passed weeks. The 
heat poured down proportionally, hot currents 
of air breathed through the corn, which colored 
itself more and more yellow. The white lotus 
of the north spread its large green leaves ‘over 
the water mirror of the lake, and the fish found 
shelter under its cool shade. On the protected 
side of the woods, where the sun’s rays beat upon 





the cottage, and warmed the full blown roses, 
where the cherry tree hung full of pulpy black, 
sun-burnt berries, there sat the luxuriant wife 
of summer, the same whom we have seen as child 
and as bride. And she looked at the dark clouds 
which raised higher and higher, in the form of 
dark-blue waves and mountains. They rolled from 
the west like a heavy sea, and moved toward the 
woods, when all was suddenly, as if by magic, 
silent. Every breath was hushed, every bird 
still. A solemnity and expectation reigned 
throughout all nature. Riders and foot-passen- 
gers hasten over the roads, to seek the protection 
of their roofs. 

Then it lightened suddenly, as if the sun shone 
out, gleaming, dazzling, overwhelming all, and 
instantly it was dark, with a sharp cracking. 
The water poured down in torrrents. At one 
moment it was night, at the next all was illumi- 
nated, now it was still, again a deafening din 
prevailed. The young brown-plumed reeds in 
the moor undulated in long waves, the branches 
of the trees were concealed in a flood of water; 
light succeeded darkness, and quiet followed the 
roaring thunder. Grass and corn lay washed 
down, as if it would never rise again. Suddenly 
the rain was reduced to single dreps. The sun 
shone out, and from twig and leaf rain drops 
sparkled like pearls. The birds sang, and the 
fish sprang out of the water, gnats danced in the 
sunshine, and on a rock, in the salty, foaming 
sea, sat summer; the strong man himself, re- 
freshed by his bath in the pure rain-storm. All 
nature was rejuvenated, all was luxuriant, all was 
beautiful. 

This was summer, soft, balmy summer, and 
delicious was the fragrance that arose from the 
clover-fields. The bees swarmed about their qd 
court, blackberry-vines twined about the altar- 
stone, which, washed by the rain, shone in the 
sunlight. 

Then flew the queen-bee with her swarm, and 
gathered wax and honey. No one saw it except 
summer and his luxuriant consort. For them 
the altar stood covered with the oblations of 
nature. 

The evening sky was radiant as gold. No 
church dome was so rich; and the moon shone 
between the twilight and the dawn. This was 
glorious summer ! 

And days and weeks passed. The naked blade 
of the reaper glistened in the corn-field. The 
branches of the apple-trees weighed down with 
red and yellow fruit. Hops scent the air, and 
cluster in great umbels, and under the hazle- 
bushes, where the nuts hang in heavy bunches, 
rest man and wife—summer and his bride. 
‘¢ What riches,” she exclaims, ‘‘ what abundance 
of blessings, and yet I do not understand it; I 
have a desire after—rest—sleep. I do not know 
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the proper word. Now they plough the fields 
again, that man may become richer and richer. 
See the storks come in swarms, and follow the 
plough from afar, the bird of the Egyptians 
which brought us here through the air. Do you 
not recollect when we first, as children, visited 
the land of the north. We brought flowers, lovely 
sunshine and green woods. The winds haye now 
handled them roughly; they become brown and 
dark as the trees of the south, but unlike them, 
do not produce golden fruit.” 

‘¢ Wouldst thou see them ?’’ said summer; ‘‘re- 
joice then!’’ He raised his arms, and the leaves 
of the trees were variegated with red and gold. 
A gorgeous pageant was observable in every di- 
rection. The rose-hedges shone with fiery-red 
seed vessels, the elder branches were loaded with 
large bunches of black-brown berries, the wild 
chestnuts fell ripe out of their dark green burs, 
and the violet bloomed for the second time. 

But the queen of the year grew even more 
silent and more pale. ‘‘It blows cold!” said she, 
‘‘the night has cold fogs now; I long for the 
land of my youth.”’ And she saw the storks fly 
away all together. She stretched her hands to- 
ward them. She looked up to the nests which 
stood empty, and in one grew a tall corn-flower, 
and in another the yellow ground-ivy, as if the 
nests were only there for their use. The spar- 
rows flew up to them. 

‘‘Peep! where do the company stay now?” say 
they, ‘‘ they cannot bear the cold winds, and so 
they haveleftthecountry. Well, happy journey.” 

And more and more yellow grew the leaves of 
the woods, which were now thickly strewed upon 
the ground. The autumn storm whistled. It 
was late in the harvest. On the yellow leaf-car- 
pet lay the queen of the year, looking with mild 
eyes toward the twinkling stars, and her husband 
stood near her. A puff of wind whirled a leaf 
in the air, it fell, but she was away; a butterfly, 
the last of the season, flew through the cold air. 
And the damp fogs came, the icy wind and the 
long, dark nights. The ruler of the year stood 
with snow-white hair, but he was not aware of 
it, he thought it was the snow-flakes which fell 
from the clouds. A light snow covered the fields. 

Now the church bells announce Christmas. 
‘*The birth-day bells sound,” said the sovereign, 
** soon will a new ruler be born, and I be allowed 
to rest as she—rest in the twinkling stars!” 

And in the fresh green cedar wood, where 
the snow laid, stood the Christmas angel, and 
consecrated the young trees which were to be 
invited to his feast. 

‘* Joy in the cottage and in the green wood,” 
said the old ruler of the year. Time had altered 
him to a snow-white old man. ‘The hour of 
rest approaches. 
will receive now the crown and the sceptre.” 


The young children of the year 





‘¢ Thine is still the power! The power and not 
the rest!” said the Christmas angel. ‘‘ Let the 
snow rest protectingly upon the young crops. 
Learn to forget thyself, to see, and indeed, to live. 
The hour of release comes when the spring 
comes |” 

‘*And when does the spring come?” asked 
winter. 

** It comes when the stork comes.” 

With white snowy locks and long beard sat 
winter, icy-cold, old and bent, but severe as the 
winter-storm, and hard as the flinty ice. High 
on the snow-drift of the hills he sat, and looked 
ever toward the sunny south, just as the previous 
winter had done. The snow and ice cracked 
with the frost, and the skaters flew over the 
smooth lake. Ravens and crows looked in vain 
upon the white ground. All was still, not a 
breath was heard; and in the still air, winter 
pressed his hands together, and the ice became 
a fathom in thickness. 

Then again the sparrows came out of the city, 
and asked ‘‘who is that old man up there?” 

There sat the raven again, or a son of his, who 
precisely resembled him, and said to them, ‘‘that 
is winter, the old man of the previous year, he 
is not dead yet, as the calendar says, he is the 
guardian of the little prince, spring, who comes 
there.” 

‘¢But when does the spring come,” asked the 
sparrows. ‘ Then we shall have our rights again, 
and a better regiment. The old one is good for 
nothing.” 

And in silent contemplation winter bowed to 
the dark, leafless woods, «, here the graceful forms 
of the trees are perce.ved through their naked 
branches. And under the winter-slumber the 
icy-cold mist of the clouds sunk. The sovereign 
of the year dreamed of his youth, and of the 
waning strength of his manhood, and by the 
break of day the entire wood was exquisite with 
its sleet-covered branch—it was winter’s summer- 
dream. Soon was the frost thawed from the 
trees. 

‘When comes the spring!” ask the sparrows. 
‘‘Spring” resounds as an echo from the distant 
snow-capped hills, the sun growing warmer and 
warmer. The snow melted, and the birds chirped 
‘spring comes |” 

High through the air soared the first stork, 
the second soon followed—a lovely child sat on 
the back of each. They sank down upon the 
open field, and the children kissed the earth and 
they kissed the old man; and, like Moses on the 
mountain, he vanished, borne away by the cloud. 
The history of the year is ended. 

‘‘That is right,” said the sparrows, ‘‘ and it 
is also very beautiful, but it is not according to 
the calendar, and, therefore, the calendar is 
false!” 
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JOAN OF ARC IN PRISON. 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 


——— 


THE 


MAID OF ORLEANS. 


Ir would be vain to search the illuminated | a less spiritual manifestation, to less ethereal 


volumes of the romance of history for a more 
varied, brilliant, and withal mournful page than 
that in which are recorded the struggle, victory, 
defeat—the hero-life, the martyr-death of the 
young peasant maiden who had the glory of saving 
France at a crisis of extremest peril. The worst 
that can be said of La Pucelle d’Orléans is, that 
she, a girl of fervid temperament, living in an 
age of unquestioning faith in supernatural mani- 
festations, attributed the impulses of her own 
earnest soul—its inner, divine voices urging her 
to attempt a glorious and mighty enterprise—to 





utterances. The girlhood of the heroic maid 
comprises her whole history, for she perished in 
the dawn of her nineteenth summer. Though 
her days were short, she has achieved a renown 
that will endure as long as passionate love of 
country, and valiant enthusiasm in its defense, 
have power to enlist the sympathies and to 
command the admiration of mankind. 

Jeanne Darc—Joan of Arc her name is com- 
monly rendered, as if Arc were her birth-place 
or a locality in which she had become famous— 


| was the fifth child and second daughter of 
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Jacques Dare and Isabelle Romée. Her father 
was a small farmer living at Domremy, a village 
on the borders of Lorraine, about equidistant 
from Neufchiteau and Vaucouleurs, and there 
Jeanne, in 1412, was born. She had no school 
education whatever, and could neither read nor 
write. Few children of her station obtained 
any in those days, unless they happened to be 
received into a nunnery, but the quick intelli- 
gence, the enthusiastic, imaginative tone of 
mind for which she was early remarkable, 
readily acquired cultivation, and that too of a 
more stimulating kind than books can supply. 
Even in childhood she manifested a strong re- 
ligious feeling, and when her daily drudgery in 
house or field, always diligently performed, was 
over, generally betook herself to the village 
church. There she recited her orisons, it is 
essential to note, before two portraits or repre- 
sentations of the Saints Catherine and Margaret, 
to whom the chapel was dedicated. To her 
these pictures were miracles of art; and the 
poetry of the Roman Catholic religion, so to 
speak, strongly excited and impressed her. 
Once at least in each week Joan would light a 
votive taper, or hang a garland of fresh flowers 
before the image of the Mother of Christ, niched 
in a rustic shrine called the Hermitage of the 
Virgin. ‘Jeanne Dare,” said the aged curé of 
Domremy, when questioned in after days re- 
specting her character by the envoys of the 
Parliament of Poictiers, ‘‘ Jeanne Dare was the 
only girl I have known who always attended, 
and never needed confession.” Local traditions 
helped to nourish her superstitious fancies. An 
ancient beech tree, in the neighborhood of Dom- 
remy, was supposed to be haunted by fairies, 
that on moonlit nights danced beneath its wide- 
spreading branches, and cast elfin gifts-into the 
stream which flowed close by its root; and the 
water of the stream was believed to possess mar- 
vellous medicinal properties, derived, it was 
said, from coming in contact with the roots of 
this sacred tree. One of Joan’s brothers de- 
clared that it was upon this enchanted spot his 
sister pris son fait; meaning, that here the con- 
viction first flashed upon her that a local tradi- 
tion, according to which ‘there would come 
from Bois Chenu (oak forest, in the vicinage of 
Domremy, often resorted to by Joan) a virgin 
destined to save France,” applied to herself; a 
statement, however, solemnly denied by Joan 
when defending her life before her judges at 
Rouen. France, by the time Jeanne Dare at- 
tained her sixteenth birth-day, never stood in 
more pressing need of the promised champion. 
Henry the Fifth’s victory at Agincourt, his sub- 
sequent successes, and his marriage with a 
French princess, transferred the succession of 
the crown of France to the English monarchs. 








The resistance which, after Henry the Fifth’s 
death, Charles, the Dauphin of France, opposed 
to the pretensions of the infant son of the de- 
ceased King of England—Henry the Sixth, was 
not very formidable. His armies were over- 
borne by the energy of the Duke of Bedford and 
his warlike lieutenants, Salisbury, Talbot, Suf- 
folk, and others, aided by their allies, the Bur- 
gundians. With the daily-expected fall of the 
beleaguered city of Orleans—the only place of 
importance that then held out against the intru- 
sive strangers—the last chance remaining to 
Charles of vindicating the independence of 
France and his own right to the crown would, it 
was generally concluded, passaway. In medie- 
val, as in modern Gaul, the spirit of patriotic 
nationality, irrespective of forms of government, 
burned fiercest in the veins of her gallant pea- 
santry. It thus happened, that whilst Rouen 
and other northern towns were essentially Eng- 
lish strongholds, and the populace of Paris, 
oddly as it sounds, furious partisans of the 
Anglo-Burgundian confederacy, the hamlets of 
France continued an unwavering defiance. They 
replied proudly to the exultant cries of triumph 
which rang over their trampled, desolated coun- 
try; and none more enthusiastically than the 
villagers of Domremy, amongst whom there was 
but one partisan of the foreigners—an old man 
whom Jeanne Dare ‘often wished might die, if 
God so pleased.” 

Mendicant friars, soldiers disabled in the 
wars, impostors trading upon fictitious hurts, 
pedlers, travelers, and wanderers of various con- 
ditions and pursuits, were the peripatetic news- 
men of those days; and when one of these halted 
at the hamlet to exchange his budget of true or 
simulated tidings for the hospitality or alms of 
the villagers, Joan was ever amongst the audi- 
tory, listening with suspended breath to the sad 
details of national calamity and humiliation, and 
at length eliminating from the mass of confused, 
contradictory intelligence, the one paramount 
fact that Charles’ hope of being crowned at 
Rheims by the consecrating hand of the Church, 
after the custom of his ancestors, depended en- 
tirely upon the successful defense of the city of 
Orleans! One Sunday evening, whilst sitting in 
her father’s garden, after having listened to the 
exciting narrative of a disabled soldier till she 
could bear it no longer, a brilliant light shone 
round about her, and a voice, announcing itself to 
be that of the Archangel Michael, bade her con- 
tinue to be good and virtuous, and she would be 
called to the performance of great deeds. This was 
all the voice then uttered; but not long afterward, 
whilst tending her father’s sheep, at about noon, 
on a sultry day, she again heard the voice, and, 
moreover, saw the form of the Angel of Battle, 
who on this occasion was accompanied by the 
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‘two saints, Catherine and Margaret. The arch- 


angel told her she was the virgin pointed out by 
prophecy to save France, and conduct Charles, 
the lawful king, to Rheims; that she ought to 
make known her mission to Baudricourt, the 
Governor of Vaucouleurs; and that whilst she 
remained pure and innocent as then, the two 
saints, Catherine and Margaret, would constantly 
attend upon and shield her. There is no doubt 
that the enthusiastic girl firmly believed in the 
reality of this interview. It appears, too, 
almost self-evident that it was neither more nor 
less than a vivid dream, reproducing the thoughts 
and images with which her waking mind was in- 
cessantly occupied. Joan spoke of this revela- 
tion to her father and mother, who heard her 
with serious interest, but dissuaded her from 
pursuing the train of ideas to which it had given 
birth. Her uncle was more confiding and hope- 
ful, and ultimately—the voices in the interval 
having sorrowfully reproached her with lack of 
zeal and devotedness—accompanied her to Vau- 
couleurs, where he with difficulty procured an 
audience of the governor. Baudricourt listened 
contemptuously to a peasant girl, in a coarse 
red woollen dress, announcing her intention, if 
the opportunity were afforded her, of chasing 
the English from the soil of France, and con- 
ducting Charles to be crowned at Rheims. He 
soon rudely dismissed both uncle and niece from 
his presence. 

Joan and her relative did not, however, quit 
Vaucouleurs at once; and in that credulous age, 
the girl’s pretensions were not only eagerly can- 
vassed, but widely credited. The Duke of Lor- 
raine, who had been long suffering under an in- 
curable malady, sent a message, offering a large 
reward if Joan would restore him to health. 
‘“‘T have no mission to cure diseases,’ she re- 
plied, ‘the voices never mentioned the duke’s 
name to me.” Charles, at the time, was at Chi- 
non, in Touraine, a distance of more than four 
hundred miles, where rumors, nevertheless, rela- 
tive to the inspired maid did not fail to reach 
him, and a messenger was forthwith dispatched 
to bring her to his presence. Charles’ affairs 
were at that period in a state of absolute despe- 
ration: his exchequer was empty, his remain- 
ing troops were utterly downcast and unnerved 
by repeated disasters. In this extremity, it 
doubtless occurred to him, or the more astute of 
his councilors, that if a belief in the maid’s mi- 
raculous powers could be widely diffused, it 
would revive the spirit of the French, at the 
same time that the courage of the English sol- 
diery would be depressed, their stubborn hardi- 
hood subdued in presence of supernatural inter- 
position. Be this as it may, Joan obeyed the 
summons with joyful alacrity, assumed male 
attire, and, escorted by six persons only, accom- 








plished the long and, from the state of the coun- 
try, perilous journey on horseback, in perfect 
safety—a piece of good fortune, in itself deemed 
almost miraculous. Charles received her at 
Fierbois, a place at some distance from Chinon, 
in a magnificent banqueting-hall, lighted by 
numerous torches, and thronged by upward of a 
hundred knights, many of whom were splendidly 
accoutred. Charles himself was as plainly 
habited as possible, and took his station among 
the least distinguished of the mailed auditory. 
Joan, it is said, recognized him instantly and 
without hesitation. ‘‘God give you good life, 
gentle king,” she said, approaching Charles, 
and bending her knee. ‘It is not I who am 
the king,” he replied. ‘In the name of God, it 
is you, and no other!” rejoined the girl; adding, 
**T am Joan, the maid sent on the part of God 
to aid you and the kingdom, and by His order 
I announce to you that you will be crowned in 
the city of Rheims.” Joan’s first appearance 
having proved successful, she was the next day 
clothed in light, brilliant armor, and presented 
on horseback to the people. Practice with her 
father’s horses had made her a good and fearless 
rider; and a slight, graceful figure, a wonder- 
fully expressive countenance, black, lustrous 
hair, falling in thick tresses upon her shoulders, 
must have given to this young maiden, at that 
time in her seventeenth year, an imposing ap- 
pearance; and as she proceeded in state, attended 
by nobles and knights, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, the people crowded after 
her with acclamations, implicitly believing in 
the truth of her celestial mission. 

All this, as far as Charles and his advisers 
were concerned, may have been practice; but 
Joan’s sincerity—the sincerity of an over-excited 
imagination, if you will—cannot be questioned. 
It may be, too, that it was for the purpose of 
enhancing the prestige she had already acquired, 
that high-placed clerical and civil dignitaries 
affected a dread that her mission might be de- 
rived from the Evil One, and caused her to be 
cited before the Parliament of Poictiers, to dis- 
prove, if possible, her alleged complicity with 
infernal powers. Joan confronted the tribunal 
without fear and without bravado; and in an- 
swer to a request that she would make a demon- 
stration of her power by performing a miracle, 
said, ‘‘The only miracle I am empowered to 
work, is the raising of the siege of Orleans.” 
And to one who quoted texts of Scripture against 
her, she answered, ‘* There are more things in 
my Lord’s book than in yours.” She firmly re- 
asserted that she had not only heard the voice 
of the Archangel, but seen his form with her 
bodily eyes; ‘‘and when he vanished, I wept 
that he had not taken me with him;” and she 
was finally decreed to be a true and pious daugh- 
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ter of Holy Church, and a special messenger 
from Heaven. This formality over, Joan was 
solemnly invested with the command of the 
forces assembled for the relief of Orleans; and 
having first girded on, with much imposing 
ceremonial, a miraculous sword, opportunely 
found buried beneath the altar of the chapel at 
Fierbois, and provided herself with a white ban- 
ner, blazoned with the figure of Christ sitting in 
Judgment, and inscribed with the words ‘‘ Jesus: 
Maria,” began the exercise of her authority by 
ordering all bad characters to leave the camp, 
and bidding’ the soldiers attend mass, and 
confess themselves. This accomplished, Joan 
insisted that the troops should march to the at- 
tack by the right bank of the Loire, directly 
through the besieging forces. The English were 
garrisoned in bastiles, or forts, which, except at 
the river approaches, encircled the devoted city. 
This order, in a purely military sense, was so 
absurd, that Dunois, whilst feigning to acquiesce, 
quietly disobeyed it, and the men embarked in 
boats for the left bank, where the attack could 
be made with some slight chance of success. 
The wind and current baffled this attempt, and 
Joan’s plan was, perforce, adopted. It proved 
entirely successful. The English soldiery, it 
was found, believed as firmly in Joan’s super- 
natural powers as the French themselves; the 
only difference being that they imagined her to 
be an instrument of hell, not Heaven—an envoy 
of the devil, not of God. This difference of 
opinion did not at all diminish their disinclina- 
tion to encounter the diabolical champion of the 
French with merely mortal weapons; and they 
kept within their forts, hurling only anathemas 
at the relieving forces, which entered the city 
with Joan at their head, in jubilant triumph, 
amidst the ringing of bells, firing of ordnance, 
and the shoutings of the citizens, by whom the 
‘¢ Maid of Orleans” was almost deified. 

We cannot in these pages relate the victorious 
assaults upon the encircling forts, ending with 
that of Tournelles, in all of which the Maid of 
Orleans was the soul of the enterprise; leading, 
exhorting, rallying her soldiers, and herself 
fighting with the vigor of a man-at-arms and the 
enthusiasm of a Crusader. The Duke d’Alengon, 
a soldier of repute, assured Talbot, that although 
simple as a child in all matters unconnected with 
the profession of arms, Jeanne Darc was an ex- 
pert warrior, alike in handling the lance, the 
disposition of troops,-and the employment of 
artillery. It is certain, nevertheless, that till 
success had vindicated her pretensions, the 
French commanders held her martial genius in 
very slight esteem, and that it was no fault of 
theirs that she was present at the storming of 





D’Aulon, her esquire, relates the circumstance 
as follows:—‘‘ The day had been a weary one, 
and Joan, throwing herself on her bed, tried to 
sleep, but could not do-so from perturbation of 
mind. All of a sudden she sprang up, and 
called out to the Sieur d’Aulon that her council 
(Saints Catherine and Margaret) told her to 
march against the English; but she did not 
know whether it should be against their bastiles, 
or against Fascet, (Falstaff,) and desired D’Au- 
lon to arm her. He began accordingly to do so. 
During this time she heard a great noise in the 
street, the cry being that the enemy were de- 
stroying the French. ‘My God!’ she exclaimed, 
‘the blood of our people is flowing! Why was 
I not wakened sooner? Oh, that was ill done! 
My arms! my arms! my horse!’ Leaving be- 
hind her esquire, who had not yet got his armor 
on, she hurried down stairs, and found her page 
idling before the door. ‘ You wicked boy!’ she 
said, ‘why did you not come to tell me the blood 
of France was being shed? Quick! quick !— 
my horse!’ Her horse was brought; she de- 
sired that her banner, which she had left in the 
house, might be reached to her out of the win- 
dow, and without further pause, set off toward 
the Porte Bourgogne. When she had nearly 
reached it, one of the townsmen was carried 
past severely wounded. ‘ Alas!’ said she, ‘never 
have I seen the blood of Frenchmen flow with- 
out my hair standing on end.’”’ 

After the fall of Tournelles—as the chief bas- 
tile or fort had been named—Suffolk abandoned 
the siege, and his troops sullenly withdrew to 
some distance from the city, where they halted, 
and offered battle in the open plain, in the face 
of God’s daylight, to the fiend-led forces of their 
enemy. The French soldiers, under Dunois, 
followed, but by Joan’s order, halted out of 
range of the English archers, whilst mass was 
celebrated in their front. Joan, who knelt with 
her face toward the delivered city, asked which 
way the countenances of the English were then 
turned. ‘*Toward Melun,” was the reply. 
“That is well,” said Joan, ‘‘and let them go 
quietly—we will not pursue, as it is Sunday.” 

The miraculous deliverance of Orleans, in the 
space of eleven days, decided the fate of the 
campaign, and in its ultimate results, of the en- 
tire war. The panic which had seized upon the 
English soldiery, could not be stayed. Talbot 
was defeated and made prisoner; Falstaff com- 
pelled to make an ignominious retreat; Suffolk 
overthrown at Jargeau; the city of Rheims 
opened its gates to a body of cavalry commanded 
by the Maid of Orleans; and there, as she had 
promised, Charles was crowned King of France, 
his victorious female champion standing at his 


the Bastile of Saint Loup, her first actual battle. right hand the while, holding the white banner 
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Jeanne Dare now anxiously desired to return 
to her humble home at Domremy. ‘‘ The voices 
no longer communed with her,” she said, ‘‘ and 
Saint Margaret and Saint Catherine had ceased 
to compass her about with their protecting 
wings.” Charles would not consent to part 
with her as yet; and, to induce her to remain, 
granted privileges to her native village; and 
ennobled her family, which thenceforth spelt 
their name D’Arc. But Joan was no longer the 
inspired champion, the irresistible leader, to 
whose banner Victory formerly had seemed 
chained. Her counsel was hesitating and 
changeful. She failed in an attack upon Paris, 
where Bedford had shut himself up; then un- 
dertook to raise the siege of Compiégne, threw 
herself into that town, and headed a gallant 
sally, which proved unsuccessful. Joan, the 
last to retire, and fighting valiantly to the end, 
was unhorsed, and compelled to surrender. 

The intelligence of Jeanne D’Arc’s capture 
was received in Paris with transports of joy; 
Te Deums were chanted in the temples, and bon- 
fires kindled in the streets, whilst the monarch 
who was indebted to her for his crown did not 
stir a step for her rescue. 

She was altogether abandoned by her sove- 
reign and her countrymen; neither by force nor 
pecuniary ransom did they seek to save her. 
They left her, to the mercy of the exasperated 
English soldiery, whose sorely-wounded self- 
love imperatively required a sacrifice, and who 
wished it to be judicially established that they 
had fled, not before Frenchmen, but from an 
emissary of the Prince of Darkness. The un- 
happy girl was hurried from one jail to another, 
and at length cast into a prison at Rouen. 
There, at the instance of the Bishop of Beauvais 
and the University of Paris, she was formally 
accused, ‘‘in the interest of religion and the 
Catholic faith,” before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
of being an agent of Satan. In reply to an en- 
trapping question of the Bishop of Beauvais, 
Jeanne said, ‘‘If I have not the grace of God, I 
pray God that it may be vouchsafed to me; if I 
have, I pray God that I may be preserved in it.” 
She was also hardly pressed with respect to the 
alleged miraculous banner :— 

‘‘When you first took the banner, did you ask 
whether it would make you victorious in every 
battle?” 

‘The voices,”’ she replied, ‘‘ told me to take 
it without fear, and that God would help me.” 

‘*Was the hope of victory founded on the 
banner, or on yourself?” 

‘It was founded on God, and on nought be- 
sides.” 


“If another had carried it, would victory 
have followed ?” 


‘*T cannot tell—I refer myself to God.” 








‘*Why should you be chosen sooner than 2a0- 
ther?” 

“It pleased God that thus a simple Maid 
should put the king’s enemies to flight.” 

«*Were you not wont to say, to encourage the 
soldiers, that all the standards made to resemble 
your own would be fortunate ?”’ 

‘*] said to them, ‘ Rush in boldly among the 
English!’ and then I used to rush in myself.’ 

The simple faith and earnestness of her re- 
plies, though they extorted, it is said, from the 
Duke of Bedford the half-involuntary exclama- 
tion, ‘‘A worthy wench, if she were only Eng- 
lish!’ availed nothing to the predoomed Maid. 
Torture, and the promise of life and freedom, 
extorted from her a confession of the imputed 
guilt, and she was sentenced by the Bishop of 
Beauvais to perpetual imprisonment; that mer- 
ciful prelate condescending to express, whilst 
pronouncing judgment, a charitable hope ‘that 
the bread of grief and waters of bitterness, which 
thenceforth would be her only food, might be 
the means of leading her to a state of genuine 
repentance and grace.” 

But the vengeance of her implacable enemies, 
many of these her own countrymen, was not yet 
satisfied. Moreover, the soldiers clamored for 
her blood, and the leaders of the army were de- 
termined to make an example of her. A pre- 
tence was soon found to fasten upon her the 
charge ‘of relapsing into heresy, and for this 
crime there was but one punishment—death. 
She was doomed to suffer as a sorceress, in the 
market-place at Rouen. And there, on the 31st 
of May, 1481, was the heroic girl, amid the 
taunts of the cruel mob and the insalts of rude 
soldiers, dragged to the stake and burnt. In 
that fearful hour she turned to her patron saints, 
Margaret and Catherine; she implored the bless- 
ing of the Virgin Mary, and maintained her for- 
titude to the last. As the ravenous flames 
encircled her, she still prayed fervently, and the 
last words that escaped from her were, ‘‘ Jesus! 
mercy, Jesus !” 

The iniquitous sentence which consigned the 
Maid of Orleans to the flames, has been long 
since reversed; not formally only, by a judicial 
tribunal receiving its inspirations, as did that 
by which she was condemned, from the ruling 
powers for the time being; but by the deliberate 
suffrages of Christendom, in whose enthusiastic 
All hail! the sneers of Monsieur de Voltaire, 
and other of her malignant detractors, have been 
dissipated—lost! _A costly monument has been 


recently erected to her memory at Rouen, the 
scene of her martyrdom; and her countrymen 
gratefully recognize in the peasant girl of Dom- 
remy, one of the most brilliant illustrations of 


courage and patriotism to be found in the annals 
of Old France. 














A SHOCKING EVENT. 


Ove horror is generally followed by another, 
and the following incident, borrowed from a late 
foreign letter, is at present causing almost as 
much excitement in Paris as the Burdell case, 
which it resembles, did in New York: 

‘¢ A short time since, there died, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, an old nobleman of high 
title and immense wealth, leaying one son, a 
youth, and two illegitimate daughters, whose 
share in the property he had rendered as princely 
as possible, and who had been brought up with 
his lawful son, with all the affection possible 
had they possessed a legal claim to his name 
and estate. The greatest harmony prevailed in 
the family. The young man, of a most generous 


| ters of the young man, full of anxiety, had in- 


| 
| 


} 





nature, would hear of no change in the mode of | 


living adopted by the family, even after the 
father’s death; and the household was main- 
tained upon the same footing as before, in spite 
of the entreaties of the young man’s uncle, who 
wished to check unnecessary expense. The for- 
tune, be it remarked, coming from the mother’s 
side, who was a Princess de P., the said uncle 
is rather poor, and, for this reason, his observa- 
tions were received in good part and without 
suspicion. During Lent, it was reported in the 
great world that the uncle had lost large sums 
at lansquenet; and that to effect payment, a 
great portion of his property would have to be 
sold. 


and morose, and a singular change seemed to 
come over him with regard to his nephew, avoid- 
ing every opportunity of being alone with him, 
and, indeed, almost, refusing to frequent the 
house where he resided. One moonlight night, 
the young man, who had been dining with some 
friends in the Champs Elyseés, was suddenly 
attacked, when almost close to his own door, by 
two ruffians, one of whom was quickly put to 
flight by his bold bearing, the other one wounded 
in the face by the sword cane he carried. He 
himself was slightly wounded in the hand, and 
an operation rendered necessary, from one of 
the nerves of the wrist having received injury. 
The next day the commissaire de police took 
down the young man’s deposition. He could 
swear to the man who had attacked him, and 
could describe him exactly; he described the 
wound in the cheek, which must have left a ter- 
rible scar. Search was made by the police, but 
no discovery was made; when, ashort while ago, 
another event, more mysterious still, threw the 
whole Faubourg into the deepest consternation. 
Ever since the event we have recorded, the sis- 





In a little while his temper, which had | 
always been gay, was observed to grow sulky | 





sisted upon his sleeping in the apartments they 
occupied with their governess on the rez de 
chaussée. His room was separated from theirs 
by a cabinet de toilette and a large bedchamber, 
occupied by the governess, a respectable woman 
who had been long in the family. One merning, 
the servants, on rising to their work, are as- 
tounded at finding the doors of the hotel all wide 


| open from the garden, and traces of blood all 


through the passages to their young master’s 
room. On entering the chamber, they find the 


| young man lying senseless on the bed, his right 
| hand hanging over the side, and a dreadful gash 
| in the wrist, through which his very life-blood 


was oozing away. The alarm was given—the 
young ladies aroused. Nothing had been heard 
during the night, and until the youth returned 
to his senses, no information could be obtained. 
His account, however, but added to the mystery. 
He had been awoke by some one in the chamber 
breaking open his secretaire; he had risen, and, 
armed with the shovel, which he had seized, he 
had dealt a deathly blow upon the skull of the 
intruder; the latter had turned, and as the light 
of the night-lamp fell upon his features, the 
young man had recognized the countenance of 
his old enemy, who had attacked him once before 
on his return from the Champs Elyseés! Rage 
had then blinded him to such a degree that he 
had seized the robber by the throat; it was then 
that the latter, recovering strength, had again, 
by a singular coincidence, inflicted a severe 
wound upon his wrist—this time, however, com- 
pletely disabling him. The police hesitated not 
to declare that the malefactor must be acquainted 
with the house. How came it that the governess, 
who slept in the room almost adjoining, should 
not have heard the scuffle? Oh, she sleeps so 
very soundly. The police does not believe in 
this sound slumber, and examines more closely ; 
but, as before, nothing is discovered. Mean- 
while, so great is the terror of the family, that 
his relations come up from Perigord, and carry 
him off to Italy, with his sisters; the governess 
remains behind, as the police advises her ser- 
vices to be dispensed with. Judge, then, of our 
surprise when, just as the story remained thus, 
and we had grown accustomed to it, the gover- 
ness, actuated by remorse, confesses that, on 
the night in question, she had gone to the dal 
masqué with the uncle, and by his express invi- 
tation! The story gives us much to think of, 
and, while justice is dubious, let us be decisive 
in thinking it—very strange. 
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(Continued from page 543.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
Our heroine had not long to wait before the 
sound of his horse’s feet announced the approach 
of her expected visitor, whose step as it reached 


» her ear and told her he was about to enter the 


room, (which the familiarity with which the 
master of the house had long been in the habit 
of receiving him, had accustomed him to do un- 
announced, ) her agitation became so great that 
she was scarcely able to retain her seat. 

‘¢ Ah! lovely Meta,” exclaimed he as he rushed 
forward and seized her hand, ‘‘ what happiness! 
This is indeed an unexpected pleasure! To 
what blessed chance am I indebted, for not only 
finding you here, but finding you alone?” 

‘‘It is not owing to any chance, Mr. Lassells,”’ 
answered the agitated girl, endeavoring to speak 
with composure, and at the same time struggling 
to disengage the hand that he held in both his. 
‘‘It was an intentional arrangement, and made 
expressly for the purpose of having a conversa- 
tion with you.” 

‘‘Ts it possible! And may I then hope that 
your father was not wholly mistaken when he 
said he thought he had seen signs of your re- 
lenting from the cruelty you have so long ex- 
ercised? Oh, Meta, if you did but know how 
happy the bare suggestion has made me, you 
never could have the heart to look coldly upon 
me again.” 

‘*‘My father had no right to suggest such an 
idea,’ returned Meta, her energy returning, as 
a knowledge of her father’s ungenerous behavior 
became known to her, ‘‘ what he said was more 
in accordance with his own wishes, than with 
what he knew to be the state of my mind; and 
it was for the purpose of making you acquainted 
with the truth, that I came down stairs to meet 
you this morning.” 

‘‘ Whatever it be that has brought you down, 
I will bless it for the happiness it has given me; 
and I have no wish to investigate the matter any 
further, for does not Pope tell us that 

‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” 
said the gay lover, his handsome face beaming 
With pleasure; ‘‘I am satisfied to be with you, to 
hear you speak, and in spite of your occasional 
grave looks, to contemplate the prospect of one 
day calling you mine; and will leave all dull 
discussions to those who have less pleasant pros- 
pects before them.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Lassells,” said Meta, with a look of in- 





tense seriousness, ‘‘ this is not the style of con- 
versation in which I wish to engage you. I 
have subjects of much greater importance to dis- 
cuss, and I earnestly beg you will give me the 
satisfaction of seeing you throw away all levity, 
for lam going to make great demands upon your 
generosity.” 

** My lovely Meta, you could not ask any thing 
of me that I would not be willing to grant. 
Give your father instructions about what you 
require of me, and rest assured that I will com- 
ply with whatever is demanded.” 

‘I cannot commission my father or any one 
else to speak for me,” replied the agitated girl ; 
‘it is a subject that, however painful, can be 
explained only by myself.” 

‘‘But why make so serious a matter of it, 
dearest; why not say at once what it is you 
want, in as few words as possible, and though it 
should be that I should give up the half of my 
fortune, either as a jointure for yourself, or to 
relieve your father from all his difficulties, I will 
engage to do it at once; and will make myself 
perfectly happy with the other half, and you to 
share it with me.” 

‘*Oh, no,” returned Meta, mournfully, ‘it is 
not money that I want you to give up, Keep 
that, for I desire none of it.”’ 

‘‘What on earth, then, can it be?’ cried the 
lover, in a half-joking, half-serious tone, ‘1 
know nothing else that I possess that you are 
likely to have any wish for, or that I could have 
any difficulty in parting with.” 

‘*T ask you, Mr. Lassells,’’ rejoined the trem- 
bling, but yet energetic beauty, “to give up my- 
self. Youimagine that my father has given you 
some right to lay claim to me, and that imagined 
right I ask you to resign.” 

‘‘Why, Meta, thisisa complete paradox. You 
make ita stipulation that I shall give you up, 
before you become my wife. Now, how these 
two ends can be made to meet, requires a more 
mathematical head than I possess to discover. 
But no, let me see—you are annoyed, I suppose, 
at the idea of huving been given away, or sold, 
as I suppose your more refined feelings choose 
to construe the transactions that your papa and 
I have had together, and wish me to say that I 
consider you released from all part in the obli- 
gations your father chose to enter into for you; 
and then you will bestow this beautiful hand”— 
and as he spoke, he attempted to take it, but she 
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hastily put both hands behind her, ‘‘as afree and 
unpurchased boon. Is not this the way you have 
arranged it. Have I not guessed the secret?” 

Meta, who had at all times a keen sense of the 
ridiculous, could scarcely, notwithstanding her 
misery, restrain a smile, at finding how little 
discrimination he displayed in judging of her 
character; fearful, however, that the slightest 
appearance of gayety mig/it be construed by him 
as a contradiction of the feelings she professed, 
she checked the impulse, and said in an earnest 
tone, ‘‘you misunderstand me, Mr. Lassells, 
altogether. It is no childish manoeuvre that I 
am practicing upon you, but a serious and solemn 
truth that I never can, nor ever will, with the 
approbation of my own heart and mind, become 
your wife.”’ 

‘‘That you made me understand long ago, in 
language that, though I do not pretend to be very 
profound, I could not possibly mistake. But I 
told you at the time, and now repeat it, that I 
shall be delighted to take you as you are, beloved 
Meta, and will trust to aftertimes for your learn- 
ing to love me.” 

‘‘But you have not yet heard all,” and as she 
spoke her face, which was before almost deathly 
pale, was covered with blushes, for an acknow- 
ledgement of love was yet so new a thing with 
Meta, that to speak of it produced a thrilling in 
every nerve. ‘‘A heart that has no previous 
prepossession, may generally be won with kind- 
ness, but a long and deep-rooted attachment for 
another, raises a barrier that is not to be over- 
come.” 

‘‘] understood you to say, the last time we 
had any serious conversation on this subject, that 
you had no previous engagement; that you were 
perfectly free.” 

‘¢And so I was at that time, as far, at least, 
as my not having plighted any vows permitted 
me to be so.” 

‘‘And is that not the case now?” asked the 
lover, with an expression of deeper feeling than 
Meta had ever before seen him evince. Meta 
was silent, but her blushes and her downcast 
eyes gave an answer that could not be misunder- 
stood. ‘Then, your father only spoke the 
truth,” said Lassells, as if in reply a verbal 
answer in the affirmative had been given, ‘“‘ when 
he told me that Lambert had availed himself of 
the opportunity that business with me had 
afforded him to make love to you, and drew you 
‘into an engagement, but I laughed at the tale, 
and told him I was not afraid of him as an an- 
tagonist, notwithstanding his high talents, for 
which, however, I have the utmost respect. 
Dearest Meta, this love that you think to frighten 
me with is only a childish fancy, that new scenes 
and new connections will soon drive away. The 
moment you are mine I will take you off to Eng- 





land, to that sweetest of all sweet spots on earth, 
Woodbrook Abbey, where, as its lovely mistress, 
you will revel in luxury, loving and beloved, 
and will soon wonder how you could ever give a 
serious thought to the poor, obscure lawyer in 
Maryland.” 

‘*But if, on the contrary,” returned Meta, 
‘‘you see me pining away in misery, my heart 
recoiling at the sight of splendor that I have pur- 
chased at the expense of principle; and like a 
poor imprisoned bird turning with disgust from 
the golden wires which confine it, and longing 
for the wild woods from which it was so cruelly 
torn. Oh, Mr. Lassells,” she continued, in a 
tone of deep feeling, ‘‘do not, I entreat you, 
imagine that either you or I could ever be happy 
under such circumstances. The poor recom- 
mendation of a little personal beauty, which I, 
perhaps, at present possess, will soon be lost, 
for beauty and misery cannot live together; and 
when you see a pale, lifeless, worn-out mass of 
clay, wandering about like a disembodied spirit 
seeking in vain for repose, how deeply will you 
repent having encumbered yourself with a clog, 
which deprives you of the power of securing to 
yourself a more grateful and pleasing partner.” 

‘This is all very fine, Meta, and very like 
what I have read in novels, but it is not like real 
life. You fancy you can never be happy unless 
you can get the object of your first love, and so 
I once thought when I was about your age, and 
the object of my passion was like yours, far be- 
neath me in circumstances and station of life. 
But they obliged me to travel to put such idle fan- 
cies out of my head, and when I returned, and 
happened by accident to see the object of my im- 
perishable flame, I perfectly laughed at the idea 
of ever having loved her. No, no, my own Meta, 
you must not imagine that such childish fancies 
can outlive the effects produced by new scenes, 
new circumstances, and above all, the almost un- 
limited means of gratifying all your wishes.” 

Meta shook her head, despondingly. She 
found that her persevering lover was not to be 
worked upon by either reason or prayers, and 
the more she saw of the reckless disposition of 
the man, the more her heart sunk, and recoiled 
from the idea of spending her life with him, and 
the tears which had before frequently glistened 
in her eyes, now began to overflow their bounds, 
and chase each other rapidly down her cheeks. 

‘¢ Meta,” said he, in a light, joking manner, 
‘¢how much you have the advantage of any other 
woman I ever before beheld; for what makes all 
others look almost ugly, produces even a new 
grace on you. You cannot imagine how bewitch- 
ing you look in the character of a Niobe.” This 
tone of raillery, which was intended to please, 
(for he was far from an ill-natured man, though 
not possessing much sensibility,) had a very dif- 
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ferent effect from what he expected, and Meta 
actually sobbed. ‘*Nay, nay, Meta,” continued 
the lover, in the same strain, *“‘you must not 
carry the thing too far. A few tears trickling 
gently down are becoming enough, nay, some- 
times they are even beautiful; but violent emo- 
tion almost invariably frightens away the graces. 
Come, come Meta, my Meta, I knew I should 
some time or other be able to put that sweet little 
pronoun to your name; let me wipe those dis- 
figuring tears from that beautiful cheek ;” and 
as he spoke, he attempted to approach her for 
the purpose, but the weeping girl, aware of his 
intent, started up and sprang to the other side 
of the room. Lassells stood for a moment, as if 
thunderstruck, and then said in a tone of greater 
seriousness than he had ever yet spoken in, 
‘may I ask you, Miss St. Clair, what it is that 
makes the idea of my coming near you so ex- 
ceedingly frightful.” 

‘*Because,” replied the irritated girl, whose 
natural temper was now too much roused to 
maintain the tone of respect in which she had 
always hitherto spoken, ‘‘ because it has long 
been disagreeable to me to be even in the same 
room with you, but now the idea of being in any 
closer contact is perfectly frightful.” 

‘“‘And why so now more than at any other 
time ?” 

‘*Because you have so ungenerously, so un- 
feelingly refused to release me from my promise.” 
‘‘What promise ?” asked the lover, eagerly. 

‘‘The promise that pa extorted from me, to 
become your wife.” 

‘*And you gave the promise.” 

‘‘T did. Because I was driven to it by the 
dread of something even worse than the fulfill- 
ment of it would be.” 

‘Then I bless your father for the service he 
has rendered me; and you, too, will bless him 
before many months are over. The moment this 
foolish law suit is decided, and that will soon be, 
for it is a thing too absurd to be maintained ina 
court of law, we will be off to England, and the 
sight of Woodbrook Abbey will soon reconcile 
you to the price you have paid for becoming its 
mistress.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” cried Meta, clasping her hands 
in an agony of distress; for she found she had 
only riveted her fetters still more closely upon 
herself.” 

‘‘So you think at present, but I have seen a 
little more of the world than you have; and take 
my word for it, my lovely but discourteous fair 
one, you will soon wonder how you could so ob- 
stinately persist in your present opinion.” At 
this moment Mr. St. Clair’s horse was heard ap- 
proaching the house, and his daughter, who 
could not bear the idea of meeting him, hurried 
out of the room, and sought in her chamber the 








only consolation that seemed now within her 
reach, that of giving way without restraint to 
her tears. In this chamber our poor heroine 
passed several weeks, for she could not endure 
the idea of encountering either her father or 
lover; both of whom made continual efforts to 
draw her from her solitude, but all to no avail. 
It was at length agreed, however, between them, 
that she should be left to herself till the settle- 
ment of the law suit, (of the favorable issue of 
which they neither of them entertained a doubt, ) 
set Lassells at liberty to return to his native 
country, when her promise to her father should be 
claimed with all the authority that nature and 
the laws invested him with, and the exultant 
bridegroom should carry her off, to scenes which 
he doubted not would soon reconcile her to the 
means that had been used to bring her to sub- 
mission. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

In a small, but exceedingly neat office in the 
town of ——, Frank Lambert was seated ata 
table, and surrounded by piles of papers all 
methodically arranged, on some of which he was 
engaged in making notes. He was thinner than 
when we last saw him, and a deep shade of me- 
lancholy pervaded bis fine intellectual face, even 
though he had only just returned from a trip to 
England which he had made for the purpose of 
examining the family papers. The sea voyage, 
though it had not done much toward relieving 
the depression of his spirits, had given an ap- 
pearance of much additional vigor to his com- 
plexion, for the sea breezes had bronzed his skin 
so as to form a deep line of demarkation 
between that portion of his face that had been 
exposed to them, and his high expansive fore- 
head that had been shaded by his hat. We must, 
we believe, also acknowledge a difference in the 
general appearance of his person, for there was 
a slight air of carelessness, very unlike his wont, 
in his dress and the arrangement of his thick 
clustering bright brown curls, which, having 
been left too much to themselves, seemed anxious 
to hang over the dark blue eyes of their owner, 
and shade the expression of sadness seated there 
from the observation of common observers. 

As he had but lately returned from his voyage, 
that the rapidity of the steamers had enabled him 
to make in an almost incredibly short time, he 
was sitting at the period we allude to, waiting for 
the arrival of Lassells, whom he had already 
seen, and obtained a promise from him to come 
and examine the documents that he had brought 
with him. It-was not till long after the time ap- 
pointed however that the young master of Wood- 
brook Abbey arrived, and such was his hatred 

of every thing in the form of business, that he 
could scarcely be prevailed upon to look at the 
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papers that were all spread ready for his exam- 
ination. After casting his eye carelessly over 
them for a few moments, he pushed them from 
him with his usual air of recklessness and said— 

‘¢T am perfectly satisfied, my good fellow, that 
you have done all that was possible, and even more 
than was necessary, and feel that it would only 
be waste time for me to trouble myself any fur- 
ther about these musty papers, that you know so 
much better how to handle than I do, so put 
them away, my good friend, and let me hear if 
Woodbrook Abbey equaled your expectations.” 

“It far exceeds them,’’ replied Frank with 
enthusiasm; ‘it is so very different from any 
thing to be seen in this country, that it called 
forth equal surprise and admiration. There is 
an air of grandeur and antiquity about it, that 
took me quite unawares. ‘Then the noble park; 
which though as old as the old ruin that stands 
frowning at a distance in majestic grandeur, 
through its mantle of ivy, was flourishing in all 
the gay luxuriance of youth. The princely 
mansion, too, though itself what we here would 
call dreadfully old, appears to be flourishing in 
pristine splendor, when compared to its ancient 
neighbor, and the venerable oaks that surround 
it. Truly it is a spot well worth fighting for, 
and I only wonder that you could be so com- 
posed as you have been, whilst in any doubt 
about retaining possession of such an inherit- 
ance.” 

** Why, the truth of the matter is, that I have 
never had any doubt on the subject. It is a 
scheme I am persuaded, to extort money from 
me in the form of a bribe; and, indeed, I have 
sometimes felt tempted to offer the fellow a hand- 
some sum to have the business settled, and save 
all further trouble.” 

‘*Not on any account,”’ returned the lawyer ; 
‘¢we have evidence that cannot be disputed, and 
though I have no doubt a very moderate sum 
would bribe him, he shall not haveacent. If 
he had been sure that his cause was a good one, 
he would have laid claim to the estate at once, 
instead of suing in the first place, for his share 
of your uncle’s property in this country, which 
though what is here considered very great, is 
a mere nothing when compared to that in Eng- 
land.” : 

**So I have sometimes thought, but supposed 
he wanted a little money to enable him to com- 
mence so formidable an undertaking as his Eng- 
lish claim would be; and success here would 
only serve to strengthen his claims in his mother 
country. But Iam glad you have seeh the Ab- 
bey. You know now what you are fighting for, 
and though I am sure you would have done all 
that was possible without having seen it, you 
will do it with more interest now that you know 
how much it will add to Meta’s proud dignity, of 





which, Heaven knows, she is far from deficient, 
to be the mistress of such a place.” 

‘* If the place were ten times more noble than it 
is, the circumstance of having such a mistress 
would give it tenfold importance,” said Frank, 
whilst the small portion of red that still lin- 
gered on his cheek, totally disappeared, and 
both his voice and the muscles of his face be- 
trayed his agitation. 

‘*Ah! excuse me for referring to the subject,” 
returned Lassells, for even his volatile mind 
could not fail to observe Lambert’s agitation ; 
**it was thoughtless in me, but I really forgot at 
the time, that you have been thought to have a 
sort of penchant for Meta yourself.” 

‘*A penchant!” exclaimed Lambert, in a burst 
of strong emotion, when Lassells, as if to get out 
of the way of seeing the pain he had caused, 
hastened to the door and jumping on the horse 
that his servant was holding, rode off without 
even a waive of the hand to the young lawyer. 
‘‘ A penchant,” he repeated, as he threw him- 
self on his chair; ‘‘ ah! how little does he know 
of the love that has been rooted in my bosom, 
and daily gaining strength ever since I knew 
what it was to feel; and how little is he sensible 
of the task he has imposed on me, by retaining 
me to defend those claims that are the means of 
tearing me from every thing that is dear to me 
on earth. Nor does he consider the temptation 
to which he is exposing me, nor the danger that 
might accrue to himself, were I disposed to play 
the villain. Amongst these papers that I have 
urged him to examine, there is one, which he 
did not observe, that were I to suppress, it 
would be difficult for him to substantiate his 
rights ; and I could suppress it without any one 
ever being sensible of the fraud. But no! be- 
loved Meta, infinitely dear as you are to my 
heart, not even for the happiness of calling you 
mine, would I do what would make me unwor- 
thy of you. Iam well aware, that if once de- 
prived of his princely estate, I should have 
little difficulty in gaining over your mercenary 
parent. The advantages of the position in 
which I shall be placed when this suit is over, 
and the large sums I might draw from my 
thoughtless client, (for once assuming the villain 
I would act consistently,) would give me an 
ascendancy that, united to your entreaties, would 
soon supersede your self-confident lover. But 
why give a moment’s thought to such subjects! 
It is as impossible that I could act the villain, as 
it is that I can ever know happiness in this 
world without you, my beloved.” 

As these thoughts floated through his mind, he 
was roused from his reverie by a gentle rap at 
the door, and on the usual ‘‘ Come in,” being 
pronounced, a gentleman about fifty years of 
age, who, though exceedingly muffled up, for it 
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was a raw chilly evening, could easily be distin- 
guished as a man of importance advanced into 
the room, Lambert having risen to receive bis 
visitor and set him a chair, resumed his own 
seat and began to talk of the weather and other 
equally interesting topics. After a few of these 
general remarks had been exchanged, the stran- 
ger said rather abruptly— 

‘“‘T believe, Mr. Lambert, you don’t know 
me.” 

Lambert bowed and apologized for his igno- 
rance. 

‘‘My name,” said the other, ‘‘is Fairface.” 

“Ha!” returned Frank; ‘‘my opponent in 
the approaching contest I presume.” 

‘*The same,” replied the stranger; ‘‘and I 
am sorry my first introduction to Mr. Lambert 
should be under such circumstances, for I should 
have wished that my first meeting with a gentle- 
man of such high talents and reputation, should 
be on more amicable grounds.” 

Again Lambert bowed, and then said— 

‘‘Though opponents, it is not a necessary 
consequence that we should be enemies. When 
engaged in a struggle that we each believe to be 
in the cause of truth, we may respect each other, 
though only one of us can be in the right.”’ 

‘True, sir, most true, and I am convinced 
that whether in the right or not, I shall still be 
the gainer by having made Mr. Lambert’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

Again Frank found himself called upon to 
make his acknowledgments; and to say he 
doubted not that the pleasure would be mutual. 
After this Mr. Fairface seemed rather at a loss 
how to proceed, and gave two or three audible 
‘‘hems.” At length he said— 

‘<I believe you have been in England lately, 
Mr. Lambert ?” 

‘‘Yes, sir,’ returned his companion, ‘I only 
got back a few days ago.” 

‘‘You probably paid a visit to Woodbrook 
Abbey—as the cause in which you are engaged 
would naturally give you an interest in seeing 
that beautiful place ?” 

‘«To go there was the sole object of my jour- 
ney,” answered Frank, ingenuously. 

‘Ah, indeed! Well, it was certainly a very 
good errand, as the sight of that vast property 
must necessarily increase your interest in gain- 
ing the present suit, since success in the one 
case will go far toward securing it in the 
other.”’ 

‘I consider them one and the same thing,” 
said Lambert; ‘for, if your client can prove 
himself to be the legitimate son of the eldest 
branch of Mr. Wilfred Lasgells’ family, nothing 
can deprive him of the estate, and | therefore 
have always given him credit for prudence in 
seeking to secure his share of his uncle George’s 








personal property first, as it might take wings 
and fly, whilst he was pursuing that which could 
not escape him.” 

‘*True, Mr. Lambert—you show great dis- 
crimination in the opinion you have formed of 
my client’s motives, for I assure you, he is a 
very sensible and judicious person. And one 
who is very anxious to make things as easy as 
possible to those with whom he is obliged to 
contend. Indeed, if it were not for the sake of 
his mother’s character, I do not know that he 
would ever have taken any step at all in the 
business. He is not greedy about the money. 
He is only anxious to have the matter settled as 
quietly as possible, and he thought it probable 
that if you and I would have a little amicable 
conversation, we might perhaps contrive to 
arrange matters between us, so as to save both 
parties an immense deal of expense.” 

‘*That, I think, is hardly possible,’ returned 
the younger lawyer, ‘‘since each party is aiming 
at the same point, and neither is likely to yield, 
but from necessity ; as to give up a single point 
will be to lose the whole.” 

‘*T cannot see that, exactly,” said his com- 
panion, with a bland smile. 

‘*Your client,’’ rejoined Lambert, ‘‘ asserts 
that he is the eldest legitimate grandson of 
Wilfred Lassells, and mine arrogates to himself 
the same advantage. Now, your client either 
is or is not what he delares himself to be, for 
the truth cannot lie between the two positions. 
If he can prove himself to be so—” 

‘* And to do that will not be a difficult matter,”’ 
interrupted Mr. Fairface. 

‘¢ He then becomes at once the heir of Wood- 
brook Abbey,” continued the junior man of the 
law, without seeming to notice the interruption ; 
‘cat the same time that he comes in for a due share 
of the property left by his uncle, Mr. George 
Lassells.” 

‘*Unquestionably. And as our proofs are 
clear and unquestionable, we are unwilling to 
expose your client to any further loss than he 
must of necessity sustain. My object, therefore, 
this evening, is to endeavor to make some 
friendly arrangement with you for that purpose.” 

‘*Name your proposal, sir, and I will state it 
to my client,’’ said Frank, in a quiet, business- 
like tone. 

The sensitive lawyer was again attacked with 
an obstruction in his throat, which seemed to 
give him much trouble; and it was not till after 
he had coughed, spit, and applied to his hand- 
kerchief several times, while Lambert sat and 
waited for him with great composure, that he at 
length said— 

‘It is with yourself, sir, and not with your 
client, that | would treat.” 

«IT should be glad to know in what I can ac- 
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commodate your client, Mr. Fairface, for I am 
perfectly at a loss to conjecture.” 

‘¢ You, no doubt, had access to all the family 
papers, when at the Abbey ?” 

**T had,” was Lambert’s laconic reply. 

‘¢And must have seen a great variety of let- 
ters and other papers.” 


‘*T did not give myself the trouble of exam- | 
ining any but what bore upon the object of my | 


mission.” 

‘‘Of course not, for you have a mind, I am 
sure, far above any petty curiosity. But it is 
probable you may have met with some that might 
appear to you as bearing closely upon the sub- 


ject, but which would in reality have no other | 
effect than to spin out a tedious suit, and bring | 


great increase of expense to your client.” 

‘¢Tt does not strike me that I met with any of 
that character.” 

**T can easily imagine they appeared to you 
in a very different light;” and the polite lawyer 
bowed and smiled in a very quiescent manner; 
‘¢but the truth is, that Wilfred Lassells, junior, 
having been banished from his native country in 
a very unjust manner, to make way for the suc- 
cession of the second son, who was the favorite 
of the father, took the treatment he had received 
so much to heart, as to affect his reason very 
considerably, and during the last few years of 
his life he was subject to frequent attacks of 
lunacy. In one of these that immediately pre- 
ceded his death, my client has been informed by 
his mother that he wrote a letter to his father, 
and with the cunning so common to lunatics, he 
contrived to dispatch it to England, without her 
being able either to prevent him, or to make her- 
self acquainted with its contents, and she has 
reason to believe that they were disadvantageous 
to her and her child, since, with another pecu- 
liarity common to the disease under which he 
was laboring, he had taken a most inveterate 
dislike to both.” 

‘*T met with no letter of that description, sir,” 
said Frank, quietly, ‘‘and am disposed to 
think the lady’s fears have misled her judgment.” 

‘*But you saw a letter that had been written 
only a short time previous to his death ?” 

‘Yes, sir, I have one dated only four days 
prior to the date of that which announced his 
death.” 

**Ha! yes! that is it. That letter my client 
is most anxious to get possession of, for though 
it was the production of a madman, and though 
undoubted proofs of the legitimacy of her son is 
in our possession, he cannot bear the idea of so 
flagrant a charge against the respectability of his 
mother being brought into court.” 

“Tt does not appear to me that it can affect 
the lady materially, when you have such unques- 
tionable refutations to produce.” 





‘So T should say, and so indeed I have arged,”’ 
replied the complaisant lawyer, ‘‘ but it is hard 
to set limits to the delicacy of an affectionate son, 
when the character of his mother is in question. 
In fact, it has become with him a perfect mania, 
and he would give a very large sum to get pos- 
session of that one single letter, so as to prevent 
its appearing in court; for it is on that account 
only that he cares for it, as we have full proof of 
its having been written in a fit of lunacy.” 

‘*When that is the case it can only be taken 
as the act of a madman, and as such will make 
no impression upon the minds of a jury.” 

‘¢Oh, it is not on account of the opinion ofa jury 
that any importance is placed upon it. It is 
merely a matter of feeling with my client; but 
feeling as he does, he would, as I have already 
said, give almost any thing for the sake of obtain- 
ing it. He has, therefore, Mr. Lambert, empow- 
ered me to offer you five thousand dollars for that 
insignificant piece of paper, which you have too 
much judgment not to know cannot really be of 
any use.” 

**T am fully aware that it is not likely to be 
of much value,” replied Frank, quietly, for he 
was determined to draw out the lawyer to the 
utmost, ‘* but yet I do not feel myself authorized 
to sell it; though five thousand dollars would 
certainly do me some goud.” 

**Tt could scarcely fail to be of importance to 
a young man like you, just setting out in life. 
But I will even venture to say ten thousand, 
which is a sum that would place you upon an 
equality with the very first of your profession.”’ 

‘‘Tt would, indeed,” returned the young man, 
‘but I believe I must decline the offer, though 
upon the whole a pretty liberal one.” 

‘* Liberal, my dear sir, it is generous; gener- 
ous to the greatest degree, considering the real 
value of the document to be purchased.” 

‘Still, however,’’ said Lambert, ‘I believe it 
is not sufficient to induce me to part with the 
paper in question.” 

- “You are under a great mistake with regard 
to its value, I assure you, Mr. Lambert. The 
thing itself is of no real consequence, as I have 
before said, but to a man of very sensitive 
feelings it is of the utmost importance; and 
therefore, I have authority from my client even 
to double the sum I last mentioned ; and twenty 
thousand dollars, Mr. Lambert, with your splen- 
did talents, will soon raise you to the very highest 
walks of the country.” 

‘‘T am fully aware, Mr. Fairface, of the ad- 
vantage I should derive from twenty thousand 
dollars, but, sir,’ continued the young lawyer, 
and as he spoke he rose from his seat, and raised 
himself up to his full stature, ‘‘I am still more 
sensible of the advantages of a good conscience. 
Go then, sir, to your employer, and tell him, in 
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the words of one of our great ancestors, that I 
am not worth purchasing, but if I were, a 
monarch would not be rich enough to buy me.” 
So saying, he opened his office door, and with a 
bow intimated to his visitur that he wished him 
to withdraw. The poor crest-fallen man of the 
law huddled on as fast as he was able, the various 
wrappings in which he had been enveloped at 
his entrance, and sneaked past his opponent as 
if afraid of receiving some personal chastisement. 
‘‘ The sum that this fellow has had the impu- 
dence to offer,” thought Lambert, as he closed 
the door and resumed his seat, ‘‘ together with 
my fees for the impending suit, would enable me 
to keep Meta in affluence without a dollar from 
her grasping father. But, perish the degrading 
thought! No, Meta, much as I suffer, and even 
thou canst form little idea of the extent of my 
misery, I would rather bear it all than sully my 
mind with one base thought. Should we ever 
meet again, I can look at thee with an unshrink- 
ing gaze, and a mind as pure as thy own; or 
should the happiness not be in store for me on 
earth, of once more contemplating that beautiful 
countenance, a time will come when we shall 
meet, and our spirits commingle with the blessed 
in heaven; and till then it shall be the business 
of my life to prove that, though fortune has de- 
nied thee to me, it was not because I labored 
under any other disgrace than that of poverty. 
And with this reflection, the young lawyer re- 
turned to his labors with renewed diligence. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Meta enjoyed a reprieve of more than a 
month, for the agreement entered into by her 
father and Lassells, of leaving her entirely to 
herself for the present, had induced the latter 
gentleman to comply with the solicitations of 
several of his male friends to join them in a 
tour to the various fashionable resorts, which, 
by that time, were beginning to fill, and thus 
gain some little insight into a country to which 
he was as yet an almost entire stranger ; for, 
having met with Meta on his first arrival in 
Maryland, he had been but little disposed to 
quit the spot which contained the being that had 
so powerfully seized upon his imagination till he 
had succeeded in securing the prize. As soon 
as her brother’s departure was determined upon, 
and the day for his leaving home actually fixed, 
Louisa took great pains to prevail upon her 
friend to become her guest during his absence, 
but our heroine’s extreme repugnance to enter- 
ing a house of which Lassells was the master, 
overcame all her friend’s solicitations, and as a 
dernier resource, poor Louisa had to put up with 
Miss O’Rafferty as a substitute. Deprived of 
her equestrian escorts, for her brother had taken 











his English valet with him, who was the only 
attendant whom she liked to employ on such oc- 
casions; and having a great dislike to a carriage 
conveyance, the meeting of the friends for four 
weeks was very infrequent. To Meta, however, 
the reprieve was most grateful, and she wan- 
dered about her native woods, delighted to enjoy, 
after her long imprisonment, ‘‘the common air, 
and common use of her own limbs,’”’ and almost 
persuaded herself, that if she might but be allowed 
that liberty, always unannoyed by any unwelcome 
intruder, she would be happy, even though still 
prohibited from all intercourse with the being 
who had possessed her affections from her 
earliest childhood. She imagined that if allowed 
to remain near enough to Lambert to hear of 
his well-being, and to learn by passing and in- 
cidental remarks of his growing fame, whilst 
unforbidden by any sense of duty to dwell upon 
his virtues and exult in his prosperity, she 
might yet be happy; but when, on the contrary, 
she thought of soon becoming the property of 
another, and that duty and conscience would 
then alike oblige her to tear his image from her 
heart, her bosom swelled almost to bursting, 
and tears of agony poured down her colorless 
cheek. Whilst indulging a fit of this sort, she 
was one day roused by the sound of carriage- 
wheels, and looking up, she saw immediately it 
was that of Lassells’, and concluding that it con- 
tained its owner, who was returning from his 
tour, she started up from her rustic arbor, in 
which she had been seated, and her first impulse 
was to fly into the neighboring wood, and if pos- 
sible, hide herself till he was gone. She had, 
however, already been seen, not by Lassells, but 
by Louisa’s English maid, who immediately stopt 
the carriage, and jumping out of the vehicle 
without waiting for the steps to be let down, ran 
immediately toward the fugitive, whose flight 
was arrested the moment she heard a female 
voice. As soon as the girl got up to her, she 
put a note into Meta’s hand, who opening it, 
read the following :— 

‘‘ My Dear Meta—I have been very ill, 80 
much so, as to have been visited by a physician 
twice a day, till yesterday, and he says it would 
be very dangerous for me to attempt to ride to 
Edge Hill at present; yet I am so anxious to see 
you, that I would certainly have ventured, had 
not the doctor charged Miss O’Rafferty to lock 
me in, rather than allow me to run such a risk. 
Will you not then, dear Meta, come to me, for I 
must see you about something of great import- 
ance. I send Lawson for you, that you may 
have no difficulty about riding alone, and I in- 
close a letter I had from brother yesterday, that 
you may see there is no danger of your meeting 
him. Do then, dearest Meta, come immediately, 
for I am sure I can never get well till I have 
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seen you, and relieved my mind by talking to 
you of that which engrosses my every thought. 
‘* Ever yours, 
** Louisa LassELts.” 

The letter from Lassells simply contained the 
information that he had consented to accompany 
his friends to Niagara and thence into Canada, 
and that his absence would consequently be 
prolonged to the utmost limits of what Lambert, 
in a letter just received, had allowed, which 
would be not less than three weeks more. 
Though exceedingly disliking the idea of enter- 
ing a house which had Lassells for a master, 
Louisa was so urgent and her entreaties were so 
warmly seconded by her maid, who said her 
mistress evidently had something so important 
on her mind that she did not think she would 
ever get well till she saw her, Meta felt it would 
be impossible to refuse; and, therefore, hasten- 
ing to the house to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, and leave a message for her father, who 
she knew would only be too glad to hear whither 
she was gone, she entered the carriage that was 
to convey her to a place that she shuddered to 
think would ere long be one of her own dreary 
prisons. The driver had received such strict 
injunctions from his mistress to drive fast, that 
the transition from Edgehill to Beechgrove 
took but little time, and Meta was soon locked 
in the warm embrace of her friend. 

‘*Oh, Meta,” she exclaimed, almost gasping 
for breath in her impatience to speak, ‘“‘ how 
glad I am that you are come! Iam sure my 
fever would soon have been as high as ever if 
you had not, for I have something so extraordi- 
nary, so wonderful to tell you.” 

‘¢Take care that you don’t put me into a fever 
by raising my curiosity so high,” said Meta, 
smiling quietly, for she was pretty well assured 
that it would only be something connected with 
Withington that had thus excited the young 
girl’s feelings so powerfully. 

‘You may well be full of curiosity, for I’m 
sure you never could guess what it is I have to 
tell you, if you were to try till to-morrow 
night.” 

‘I don’t expect to havea the trouble of guess- 
ing,” returned Meta, again smiling at the ardor 
of the artless girl, ‘*I expect you to tell me at 
once, and save me both danger and trouble.” 

“Well, you must know then,” said Louisa 
raising herself from the couch on which she had 
sunk exhausted with the effort she had made to 
receive her friend; ‘that Withington has re- 
ceived a letter from a lady in England who tells 
him that she had accidentally seen in an old Bal- 
timore paper the announcement of the death of 
a Mr. Withington, formerly of England, and 
having learned the address of a respectable 
lawyer of Baltimore, she had written to him 








some weeks ago, requesting him to obtain all 
the information in his power respecting the 
deceased and transmit it to her. This he had 
done, and the few particulars he had been able 
to glean, though far from satisfactory, had 
strengthened her suspicion that the person in 
question was her brother, and finding that he 
had left a son, she would inclose a letter in that 
she was writing, requesting that it might be 
forwarded to the young man. She tells him 
that her brother belonged to a family of import- 
ance in England, but had unfortunately ruined 
himself by gambling, and becoming involved in 
a quarrel with a gentleman at the gaming-table, 
a duel had ensued, in which his opponent fell 
and he fled. But though he had managed to 
make his wife acquainted with his retreat, 
whither she had followed him with their only 
child, a boy, then about two years old, the rest 
of his family had never been able to find him 
out, though most anxious to do so, especially as 
his adversary, whom he thought he had killed, 
eventually recovered. She adds that ‘their 
family, formerly a very numerous one, had 
dwindled away till she was the only remaining 
one in England, and she would be most happy, 
(as her lawyer gives her an excellent account of 
him,) if he could send her any satisfactory 
tokens of his being the child that her unhappy 
but most amiable sister-in-law had taken with 
her when she went off so privately to join her 
husband.” 

‘* And has Withington any such token in his 
power?” asked Meta, who unexpectedly found 
herself much interested in her friend’s little 
narrative. 

‘¢He has one that I think a very satisfactory 
one, though he does not set much value upon it, 
and it is upon that point that he has given me 
leave to consult you, and has promised to abide 
by your decision. It is a locket, containing 
miniature of his father on one side, and his mo- 
ther on the other, which he obtained surrepti- 
tiously out of his mother’s drawer after her 
death. He was anxious to have it on account 
of his mother’s likeness, as he was much attached 
to her, but he cared so little for his father that 
he has frequently, he says, been on the point of 
having his miniature taken out and destroyed, 
lest it should by some means involve him in 
trouble, for he always had a suspicion that his 
father had been guilty of something bad from 
the reserve and moroseness that he maintained.” 

«But what can be his difficulty about sending 
this locket to the lady ?” inquired our heroine. 

‘‘He says its a thing that might have been 
obtained by any one in the same way that he 
himself got possession of it, and cannot there- 
fore be considered a proof of his own iden- 
tity, and he would hate of all things to ad- 
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yance any thing, the truth of which admitted a 
doubt.” 

‘But there is one way in which it might be- 
come an unquestionable evidence,” said Meta. 
«If the likeness of either father or mother bears 
a resemblance to himself, and the lady in Eng- 
land recognizes the minatures as those of her 
brother and sister, no doubt could remain of 
his being their child.” 

‘¢ Why no, to be sure not !”” exclaimed Louisa, 
‘‘and neither he nor I ever thought of that.” 

‘‘Did you see any likeness in either of them 
to him ?”’ asked our heroine. 

‘‘T have never seen it,” returned her com- 
panion. ‘At the time that he spoke to me on 
the subject, he had not it. with him, and when 
he brought it to show me, I was too ill to see 
him. He, however, sent me word by Lawson 
that he had put it into brother’s desk in the 
library. We will have it and examine it toge- 
ther,” continued Louisa, again raising herself 
with animation from the couch; ‘but,’ she 
added, putting her hand to her head as she 
spoke, ‘*I believe I am not strong enough to go 
down to the library myself. Will not you go, 
dear Meta, and get it out of brother’s desk, for 
he charged me before he went, not to send any 
of the servants there, lest they should disar- 
range any of the papers.” 

Meta took the key from the place where it 
was deposited and hastened to the library, the 
door of which stood ajar. On pushing it open, 
she saw a gentleman already at the desk, which 
stood at the furthest part of the room. At the 
first glance she imagined it to be Withington, 
but on his turning round on hearing a slight 
noise made by the door, her eyes met those of 
Frank Lambert. ‘‘Frank!’’ ‘Meta!’ burst 
involuntarily from the lips of each, then for a 
minute both were silent. Meta was the first to 
recover her presence of mind, and advancing 
into the room she said, in a humble and depre- 
cating tone of voice, ‘‘ Frank, you do not despise 
me, do you?” 

‘‘Despise you, Meta? How could you apply 
such language to my feelings toward yourself?” 

‘‘T must have appeared to you both incon- 
sistent and unprincipled.” 

‘*On the contrary, Meta, your conduct has 
only served to raise you higher than ever in my 
estimation, by proving the nobleness of the heart 
that I before knew to be overflowing with ten- 
derness.”’ 

‘* But you cannot know the motives by which 
I was actuated,” she returned, her voice trem- 
bling as she spoke and the big tears glistening 
in her beautiful eyes. 

‘‘] know them sufficiently to be satisfied that 
you did your duty, and acted consistently with 
those noble principles that I have ever consi- 














dered your brightest ornament. You feel your- 
self unhappy now, dear Meta, but believe me, 
the time will come, when you will not only feel 
satisfied with what you have done, as an act of 
duty, but on account of the consequences that 
will accrue from it.” 

‘*Do you judge of my feelings, by what you 
think your own are likely to be?” asked Meta, 
in a half offended tone, for she felt mortified at 
the apparent calmness with which he spoke. 

‘¢ Our circumstances are in no respect parallel. 
You are about to be the wife of an amiable man, 
who is sincerely attached to you, and who will 
convey you to a home that may fairly be called 
a paradise.” 

‘“‘Can any place be a paradise,” interrupted 
the offended girl in an impatient tone, ‘* where 
the affections of the heart are rudely torn asun- 
der, and I am doomed to be the constant and 
and daily companion of levity and folly? No, 
Frank, you must not think to deceive me by such 
sophistry. Ask your own heart if such a place 
could be a paradise to you, and receive its re- 
sponse as the echo of mine.” 

‘‘T am far from wishing to mislead you, dear 
Meta,” returned Lambert, with more tenderness 
of manner than he had hitherto permitted him- 
self to use; ‘‘ but you are very young, and life 
is still new to you. I cannot but believe, there- 
fore, that when taken to the beautiful place of 
which you are about to become mistress, your 
feelings will gradually harmonize with the scenes 
around you; and as I sincerely believe it will be 
Mr. Lassells wish to make you happy, I hope 
and trust he will not be unsuccessful.” 

‘¢And you, what of yourself?” asked Meta, 
in a still more offended tone. 

‘¢T have only to hope that I shall have strength 
of mind sufficient to enable me to rejoice in 
your well being, and to be at least patient under 
the lot that Providence has assigned me.” 

‘¢But can you not extend your anticipations 
a little further still, and imagine an amiable 
partner for yourself, that will be as successful 
as you expect mine to be in reconciling you to 
all bereavements.” 

‘‘ Meta,” said Lambert ina tone of agitation, 
and losing much of the self-command which he 
had hitherto imposed upon himself, ‘this is 
taunting almost to cruelty. You know that you 
have been my soul’s idol from your infancy, and 
as I am several years your senior, my habits and 
affections are of course much more firmly rooted 
than yours can be, and that in losing you I lose 
all that is dear to me in life; never can another 
take your place in my bosom. But Iam aman, 
and have a hard struggle before me to make my 
way in the world, and in that struggle I shall have 
little time for unavailing repinings. But the 
thought of you shall be my guiding star, and 
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my constant endeavor shall be, so to pursue the 
course that is assigned to me, that we may meet 
at last rejoicing, where there will be no mar- 
riage, or giving in marriage.” 

“Oh! Frank,” cried Meta whose pettish feel- 
ings were now all melted into softness, ‘‘if I 
could but be as good as you!”’ 

‘‘Teach your feelings to be under the control 
of your judgment, dearest Meta,” returned the 
noble-minded lover, ‘‘and your stronger powers 
will soon gain such an ascendancy over him into 
whose hands you are about to commit yourself, 
as will enable you to elevate his volatile but 
amiable mind to the standard of your own, and 
you will find the happiness you so richly deserve, 
in the delightful consciousness of having raised 
the tone of his.” 

‘*And you will forgive the petulance I have 
so shamefully exhibited to-day,” she added, as 
she held out to him her beautiful hand. 

‘‘T shall not only forgive, but shall I fear, be 
disposed too frequently to recall it to my mind 
in after life, asa delightful remembrance. Fare- 
well, dear girl, he continued as he pressed the 
hand she held out to him, tenderly and respect- 
fully to his lips; and may the God who delights 
in virtue, protect and bless you;” then, as if 
afraid to trust himself longer, he hastily left the 
library. 

Meta stood motionless for some minutes after 
he had left her; but, at length recollecting that 
her long absence must have appeared extraordi- 
nary to Louisa, she was puzzling herself to think 
what excuse -she could frame for remaining so 
long, when Lawson came to say the doctor was 
gone and her mistress was waiting for her.— 
Rejoicing to find that Louisa had herself found 
an excuse for her delay, she unlocked the desk 
which Lambert had fastened on her entrance, 
with his own private key, and took out the locket 
with which she hastened up stairs. 

The moment the friends beheld the miniatures, 





an expression of surprise escaped them simul- 
taneously. Had the likeness of the father been 
taken for the son himself, it would scarcely have 
been a more exact resemblance, for it appeared 
but a very few years older than the son then was, 
and had evidently been taken when the beautiful 
features were undisfigured by the impress of 
crime, and it was agreed by the two friends that 
should the old lady, after seeing the picture, 
have any doubts of the relationship, it would 
only be necessary for Withington to cross the 
Atlantic and show the living image to set the 
question at rest. Meta however proposed as a 
speedier mode of proving his identity, that he 
should himself be the bearer of the locket to 
Baltimore, when the lawyer would have an 
opportunity of comparing the two faces, and 
could then give his opinion of the justice of 
Withington’s claims. The subject being thus 
satisfactorily settled, Louisa’s excited nerves 
became gradually more composed, and Meta, 
after spending an hour or two more with her, 
began to speak of returning home. Louisa 
pleaded hard for her to remain till near the time 
of her brother’s coming back, but her entreaties 
were all in vain, and Louisa was obliged to sub- 
mit. As soon as Meta saw her father, she, with 
a frankness natural to her, told him at once of 
her accidental meeting with Lambert, at which 
he neither expressed surprise nor displeasure, 
but merely saying that it was a very probable 
occurence, as the young lawyer had free access 
at all times to Lassell’s papers; he seemed to 
think no more of the matter. From the daugh- 
ter’s mind, however, it was not so easily dismissed, 
but the effect it produced was a pleasing and 
soothing one, and seemed to soften down the 
asperity of feeling that had so deeply rankled in 
her heart, and brought forth many a resolve to 
emulate those virtues which she admired in Lam- 
bert with feelings almost amounting to reverence. 

[ Concluded in our next. 





SUMMER. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


THe summer’s breath is on the gale, 
Her sunshine fills the air, 

And in her lap the golden flowers 
Unfold their petals fair. 

From every tree the pendant leaves 
Toss in the restless wind, 

And tremble as its pinions pass, 
And leave no trace behind. 

The pensile branches, resting soft 
Against the azure sky, 

Hold in their verdant arms aloft 
The soul of minstrelsy. 





From breasts that know no thought of guile 
The matin hymns arise, 

And mingle with the melody 
That floats from golden skies. 

The rural echoes gliding far 
Across the silver stream, 

Give sunshine to the passing hours, 
Like music in a dream. 

The spirit of a milder clime 
Unfolds the gates of morn, 

And with the breath of fruit and flower 
The summer’s life is born. 
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Rome, March 15, 1857. 

This unblemished weather is the potent charm 
of Rome; some find it enervating, some exhila- 
rating; some sleep more, some less, than in 
their accustomed beds at home, but on all it 
sheds a halo of sensation unknown and unfelt 
before. The quiet it sets a-glow, the active it 
lulls to languor, smoke or meditation. The 
Italian women hang all day long on their win- 
dows and gaze into ether; the deep blue ever 
feeding, never satiating the dark longing of their 
soft fringed eyes. The beggars, the peasants, 
the idle, lie in the sun and enjoy. To youa 
turf, some neighboring cypresses and ilexes, a 
distant stretch of Sabine, Appenine, or Alban 
heights, a sweep of campagna, embracing the 
sky on the shore of the sea—some crawling lines 
of aqueducts, or stalking arches and shadows of 
ruins, to repose the sight, aching with the blue 
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immensity, are life’s desiderata here. The days 
are full of sun; at evening the moon repeats a 
‘‘lesser dawn” then swings up the rose-tinged 
yault, flinging flickers on the fountains, and tip- 
ping the domes with gleam. By and bye, the 
rose and blue fade to softest gray, and one by 
one the stars come out, till every brilliant in 
the sky is set, beaming more seemingly distant 
from the depths beyond, than from us to them. 
This vast immensity of Rome’s sky in its unfa- 
thomable profundity, its chameleon atmospheres 
and permutations of every evening, night and 
morning, win more profoundly than her sad 
ruins and sadder histories. 

The past and its mouldering relics are full of 
interest; but the immortal present, palpitating 
with the breath of creation’s youth, as in the 
beautiful nature with us, has more winning 
graces still. It is a pleasing thing to stroll 
among the ruins of the imperial palaces, to track 
the Cesar footsteps, to mount their stair-cases, 
muse in their halls—but more still to gather on 
your retina the identical image that kindled 
Augustus’ eye as he looked toward the Janicu- 
lum at the evening sunset, or watched the sha- 
dowed side of Monte Mario reflected in the Tiber, 
or saw the rosy feet of dawn toward Tivoli, or 
just such a spring day as this, watched the 
changes from black, to purple, blue and pink, 
that continually cover the mountain-sides skirt- 
ing the campagna. The Forum’s pavement 
echoes your step as it did Cicero’s; you stand 
on his tribune, you read over his discourses ; 
uncertain imagination gathers his audience, 
some standing columns suggest the splendor of 
his surrounding edifices; but were all that Pre- 
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sent recalled, all the ruins rebuilt, all the Forum 
restored by resurrection, yet these would not be 
all the manna of Cicero’s soul, nor could they 
be of yours. More still lies in the identical blue 
field that stretches yet illimitably over the Capi- 
tol, the Palatine, the Forum and the Colosseum, 
and in the wide flat campagna, greened now 
with the sod that sepulchres so much of Roman 
glory, and on the everlasting hill-sides that 
courtesy to the campagna and the sea. 

A cane from Olivet is something as a remem- 
brancer, but a native breeze over Gethsemane, 
an image on the eye of the hills around it, a 
look upward at the same sky-vault that dark- 
ened when the Divine Humanity was glorified 
on the cross, would be more still to one to whom 
impressions were more than relics, and thoughts 
than things. So in Rome’s natural features, in 
her mountains, plains and sky, are found the 
genuine source of her highest inspirations. The 
mutations of time are most perceived in details, 
which affect little the great expression of nature 
about her ; and half closing the eye, to shut out 
minor things, you seize the great masses of effect, 
and see and feel just the Rome that Romulus, 
Augustus and Alarie saw, and from which has 
grown all her life and all her history. 

The generous lap of nature holds just the 
treasures for you it did for the earliest Romans; 
what nourished them nourishes you; what God 
gave to them, they saved for you, not a whit 
marred by time, though all they did themselves 
is returning to dust; to choke you to tears, and 
the confession of the vanity of man’s use of ma- 
terial things. The stark ruins, the rifled tombs, 
the strewed bones and ashes, taunt at every 
step your human hopes, uttering with prophetic 
voice their mortal doom. The solemn ilexes, 
the funereal cypresses, the wailing pines, the 
screeching owls, the tolling bells put in their 
desolation notes. and grave-yard tones, and bid 
them seek responsive chords in you, and there 
they find them for a little; but life is not in 
graves and ruins, and all this sadness and deso- 
lation becomes as an outer husk, which gradu- 
ally falls away from our more interior interest, 
and we find that the nut and kernel, which, 
when planted in our hearts, grows blossoms and 
fructifies, is God’s nature in which Rome lives 
and has her being. 

The old and new city have their time of inter- 
est; the temples and statues of the gods entice 
back the fancy to mythologic times of nymphs 
and naiads, when Saturn ruled on the Capitol 
and Janus on the Janiculum; when Hercules 
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tended his cattle in the Circus Maximus, and | reasons not always conscious to themselves, 


. Numa walked with Egeria in the grove of ilexes | since most of their beauties are inappreciable 


that overlooks her valley. to the uneducated eye, unless pointed out by a 
The pomps of the Pontifical court, the old picture | profounder connoisseur; and besides, what is 
shops, the slatternly monks, the whining beg- | done for vanity or fashion, or mere duty’s sake, 
gars, the jaunty models, the slouched-hat artists, | without the staffs of knowledge and love, soon 
the paper-capped workmen, the bright-buttoned | tires out the soul and body. While in many of 
soldiers, the lean and ragged poor, the proud | the studios, the artist stands ready to explain 
and languid nobles, the foreign nobs and parve- | his works, to interest the visitor as much in him- 
nues, spending the income of their hot-house | selfas in them, and so the latter comes away 
fortunes, all lend a passing interest to one’s | full of the artist’s own feeling, and believes he 
short stay here. The studios, the galleries and | himself has had a spontaneous admiration and 
churches, take their impost and usury from the | appreciation of his works. It is very amusing 
spirit ;. but the ever-varying campagna, the cir- ‘to trace these effects, particularly where the 
cling hills, the crystal sky and its ineffable airs, | artist’s tongue is more potent than his talent, 
| 





are what remain longest impressed upon the | and to see the flat indifference of these same 
heart. visitors, after a call on Page or Gibson, if they 
Some ancient visitor to Rome, in her palmier | have found them better occupied, indifferent or 
days, thought her underground works expressed | in silent moods. All this simply shows how 
best her pertinacious strength. Down the Cloaca | willing the uneducated taste is in art. to receive 
Maxima still flows the limpid stream that drained | impressions, and how incompetent it is to do so 
the Forum twenty-five hundred years ago. Next | at first, without exterior aid, just as the child 
after these great structures, the aqueducts and | must be led before it can go alone. 
highways won his admiration. To-day I can To those more indifferent still to Art and Na- 
tread the Appian Way, and from the Capitol | ture, and all their suites of history and associa- 
trace the diverging aqueducts seeking their | tion, the church ceremonies, the carnival, the 
sources in the distant mountains, some still | ambassadors’ balls, the cardinals’ receptions, 
bringing us water, others only left for vines to | the visits of lions and sovereigns, the Colosseum 
cling upon, and for shadows to creep beside, | with Bengal lights and the Colosseum by moon- 
along the green campagna; like old women | light—torch-lights through the Vatican, and 
tending their children’s children’s little ones, | tickets to Holy Week, are objects of supremest 
through whose crumbling arches, as from half | interest. So Rome can be all things to all men, 
toothless jaws, come chattering and tremulous | and the wisest gain something even from her 
tales of the giant past. But the marasmus of | vainest and most capricious moods. To fall in 
time is settled on all these, while the nature on love with her at first sight, is an operation 
which they lie blooms in perennial beauty, like | adapted to any susceptible mind; but to perfect 
the eternal love and wisdom of its great Creator. | an enduring congugal love with her nature and 
Rome’s impresses of men are deep—but those of her high Art, and a true and genuine sympathy 
God are deeper. But neither of these, cither in | with her noblest attributes requires long and 
her highest art, or in the master studio of na- | repeated seasons, and a serious and devoted 
ture, are fully decyphered by most travelers | spirit, worthy of those entering into holy wed- 
here. The studios of the modern artists engross lock. For nothing good and true, and really 
many visitors more than all else Rome contains. | useful, can be learned, but when the will and 
They feel that God and time are working every | affections turn thereto, as the lily to the sun to 
where; they have skies, hills and plains at | blossom. So hurried travelers, fashionable 
home—the world’s history is written on their | visitors, bridal tourists, sick ministers, and dys- 
shelves, and some professional penman will do | peptic students, cannot expect much more than a 
the sentimental for them in his next new book. | ‘‘ hasty plate of soup” in the Eternal City, while 
But as for the chiseling of marble and the mak- | the richest viands, ripest fruits and sweetest 
ing of pictures, it is Rome’s specialties, and they flowers are reserved for those who remain for 
must give themselves up to it here. Among | later courses. 
such, of course, are included those who have No where can the beautiful word ‘‘ Artist”’ 
| 





some idea of uses, and life’s cultivation, and to | lose so soon the potent spell and charm of its 
whom balls, entertainments, Roman pearls, mo- | sound as among the jealous, invidious, preten- 
saics, rosaries, scarfs, and even the purchase of | tious and petty assumers of the title here; and 
shop pictures and cheap statues, is secondary to | as the creation must partake somewhat of the 
a glance at Art. To these most of the studios | image of the creator, so we meet loads of sculp- 
of sculpture have a more heartful, sympathetic | tures with no labeled destination for either the 
interest than the galleries of antique works. | heavens above or the earth beneath, but only an 
The latter are found long and fatiguing, from | earnest expectation of serving some purpose of 
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furniture somewhere in time on the surface of 
the globe. But in proportion as Rome’s artists 
nucleused here from all parts of the globe, strive 
conscientiously to attain the mark of the prize 
of their high calling, do their works become 
worthy objects of interest and applause. But 
in art, as in morals and life, worthy objects of 
interest are not always those which appeal most 
to popular taste; and even among people other- 
wise conscientious and discriminative iz morals, 
I find those who do love most what is worst in 
art, and in their visits to studios, I have often 
remarked their acme of admiration before the 
frivolous, thoughtless, meretricious productions 
of a prating artist, who points out, explains, 
and entitles his works, that you may be sure 
what they are, as the heading of ‘‘ Poetry” in a 
newspaper column does for the verses below; 
and I have seen ‘this enthusiasm dwindle by 
successive stages in visiting the better and better 
studios of sculpture, till finally at Gibson’s they 
acknowledge themselves utterly disappointed. 
‘‘They are tired of naked Venuses,” ‘‘ they dis- 
like colored statues,” and they ‘did not notice 
at all the ‘ Huntsman.’” Therein first tacitly 
acknowledging what almost all uneducated in 
art are alone sensitive to, viz., the faults of good 
works, and their utter obliviousness of any im- 
pression from the most faultless ones. 

Our own country is not backward in issuing 
orders to her artists here, and their studios | 
abound with their executions; and some feel, as 
they should, their high responsibility as culti- 
vators of the taste of a new people, whose pliant 
nature waits to receive the first impress. The 
antique, which as yet remains the superlative 
representative of what sculpture has attained, 
is little known to us as a people, consequently | 
our _knowledge of the art will receive a great 
proportion of itself from modern and inferior 
productions, unless wise and provident ministers 
of useful knowledge encourage private indi- 
viduals and public institutions in the acquisition 
of castes and copies from the antique, instead of 
exclusive purchases of modern sculptures. 

London has a part of the Parthenon treasures, 
Paris her Louvre, Munich her valuable museums, | 
the very soil of Rome and Naples teems with the 
glory of ancient art. Our own country may 
find it difficult to obtain many original antique | 
marbles, but castes and copies are always at- | 
tainable. Yet, some of the finest Nineveh re- 
liefs—superior duplicates of those so valued in 
the British Museum, and similar to those France 
mourns the loss of in her sunken cargoes on the | 
Tigris, beg storage still, I am told, in the city | 
of Boston, with few to feel their worth in a pub- | 
lic institution, where not only the highest at-_ 
tainments of art, but its simplest beginnings in 
remotest ages should be treasured. 








if it would image a living human frame. 





Our countrymen, both artists and purchasers, 
are a little too much infused with the essence of 
dollars. What sells best is most manufactured, 
and so comes the cheapest. Some artists, who are 
capable of receiving encouragement for higher 
works, scarcely dare attempt them, for fear of 
not being able to dispose of them—finding every 
day that their poorest ideal busts are oftener 
required in repetition than their better heads! 
An atrocious female bust, as impassible as a 
cabbage, both in form and expression, out of 
drawing, as if conceived and nurtured in the 
rickets; as heavy, tasteless, crude, unleavened, 
and half-baked as poor under-crust, but. still 
drooping sentimentally on one side, balanced by 
a wad of stone hair, has been three times re- 
peated in one of our studios, because it had some 
pretty lines of Coleridge on its pedestal. ‘‘ Ex- 
pression is what we want,” says one; ‘‘To tell 
the story well, seems to me its highest attain- 
ment,’ says another—and to some it needs only a 
canting head and drooping eyes to tell the story 
touchingly. Toachild, Mother Goose’s story of 
Mother Hubbard is inimitably told, and to some 
these rhyming pedestals are just as edifying. By 
many, expression is sought only in the face—‘* I 
do not care about the moulding and chiseling of 
the body and limbs,” says a celebrated traveler, 
‘*but I want ‘ezpression.’”’ And this should focus 
in the head, and even from the curling of the 
lip to the lifting of the heel does it pervade the 
Apollo, and so must the whole soul, as well as 
the whole body, be ‘‘ compactly built together,” 
The 
figure of the Ilissus, though headless now, and 
consequently without that focus, still shows all 
its expression converging to that point, and so 
fully is it thus pervaded, that the mind naturally 
supplies the head lost in form—and so in all 
those Parthenon pieces, every bit throws out its 
radius to the circumscribing forms. But from 
many of our modern things the head. lopped off, 
you have simply a stump left, as lifeless as a 
tree deserted of its dryad—nothing but a stump. 
and limbs—not a quivering leaf, not a fragrant. 


blossom, not a vessel of sap, or a fibre of inspi- 


ration. 

And yet these babes in art will maintain that 
their dead dolls are like living things, and that 
they themselves are men, and that their Mother: 
Goose stories rival even Shakspeare’s in merit,. 
because they understand and feel them more— 
and so you hear from them nothing but superla- 
tive titles of excellence to the worst they see, or 
rather, in fact, to all they know indiscriminately, 
whether good or bad. Superlativeism seems the: 
mania of the times, and so, on the drama, on. 
poetry, romance, history, on acting, sculpture,. 
and painting, you hear constantly the same 
inane, “finest thing I know in Art.” Degrees 
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seem to be forgotten—even the good is degraded 
by its misplaced exaltation. ‘‘ Ristori’s acting 
is the finest thing I know in Art,” says a noted 
eonnoisseur—where, in the name of conscience, 
would she rank, not merely the actors, but the 
creators of the greatest dramas. A certrin mo- 
dern Eve, says a celebrated female traveler, is 
the ‘finest piece of sculpture I know.” And 
this is long-backed, slab-sided, and big-legged, 
and monstrous to a critical eye for beauty, and 
where would this Mrs. Positive put the reclining 
women of Phidias in the British Museum, or the 





Venus of Milo? ‘ But,” says she, ‘I don’t 





like the Venus of Milo, she seems cold, and 
as for the Phidian women, the world has:gone 
wild in its imaginations on them.” The ‘ Ini- 
tials,’ says a smart young artist, is the finest 
book ever written. Aurora Leigh, says a 
female one, is the book of the age—so touch the 
match to our libraries, earthquake our museums, 
and let the world nestle down in the dust of their 
ruins, and grow wise. Now all these have, un- 
doubtedly, their merits—Ristori and Aurora 
Leigh are great in art and life, but while Shak- 
speare and the Bible exist, we can scarcely 
concede them all. CANDACE VAGOR. 
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‘«No, no, don’t let us ask her! she’s poor— 
and then she’s so mighty honest! Why, last 
summer, when we all went berrying, and asked 
her, just out of pity, she actually wouldn’t touch 
a single strawberry till she’d been and asked 
Squire Hall if she might! The strawberries 
were in his meadow, you know.” 

Isabel Hammonds, the little belle of Cedar- 
ville, looked up into the handsome face of the 
fifteen-year old boy beside her, with a world of 
contempt wreathing her rosy lips; and the 
half dozen young girls around her laughed 
scornfully, till the wide oak grove rang with the 
silvery sounds. 

The boy, Ernest Warrington, did not join in 
the glee. Something very like a frown drifted 
over his frank, noble face, and he spoke with all 
a man’s stern rebuke in his tones— 

‘“Yes, indeed, ’Bel! we must ask her. I 
should be sorry to have any one slighted on ac- 
count of their poverty. God made her, didn’t 
he?” then, as if talking only to himself, he added, 
‘well, well; there isn’t so much difference in 
flesh and blood, after all!” 

The little lady by his side pouted, and twisted 
the rich ribbons of her straw hat nervously 
around her white taper fingers. 

‘* Well, girls, I suppose if Ernest says ask her, 
we must ask her, but he’d no business to say 
so!’’ and she looked up saucily. Isabel was a 
beauty, and could do as she liked. 

**Don’t let us stop to dispute, the sun is al- 
ready half-way down the sky, and it’s a long way 
to Blackberry Hill,” said Louise Ray, picking up 
her basket from the ground, where it had fallen. 
‘*Come, Jennie, come, ’Bel, let us go—Widow 
Grey’s house is right on the way, you know;” 
and the gay young creatures bounded off, followed 
by Ernest Warrington, ata leisurely pace. They 

were soon in sight of the humble little dwelling 
of Widow Grey, a tiny white cottage, sheltered 


by the great green arms of two linden trees, and 
set back from the dust of the highway, in a spot 
of emerald green. The girls came to a halt. 

“We'll wait till my lord Ernest comes up,” 
said Isabel to the others; ‘‘ too bad, I declare, that 
a fine young gentleman like him, just from the 
city, should be thrown into the society of a little 
pauper! But it’s his own choice, though,” she 
added, with a self-satisfied toss of her haughty 
little head, and facing Ernest as he approached. 

‘* Well, girls?” and the boy’s air was at least 
ten years older than his face. 

‘¢There is Widow Grey’s mansion-house—now 
who’s going to ask Lina? Not I, that’s certain. 
Mother would never forgive me if I should step 
foot inside such a place as that!” . 

Ernest smiled. ‘* Well, I don’t know but I 
shall have to ask her myself—I’d just as lief as 
not,’ he added, seeing the half-mocking smiles 
upon the girls’ faces. 

‘¢Ernest is so queer. Aunt Martha says she 
never saw such a boy!” exclaimed Isabel, gazing 
after his retreating figure; ‘<I declare, if he isn’t 
knocking !” 

The boy’s summons was answered by a lady 
evidently past the prime of life,“dressed very 
plainly, but with great neatness. Ernest re- 
moved his cap. ‘I am Ernest Warrington, 
Mrs. Hammonds’ nephew; my mother and I are 
visiting at the Oaks; and Isabel Hammonds and 
I, and the village girls are going to Blackberry 
Hill, this afternoon, for berries, and we want 
Lina to go with us. Wont you please let her go?” 

The frank, easy politeness of the béy prepos- 
sessed Mrs. Grey in his favor, and she said, 
‘¢ wait a moment, I will see if Lina would like to 
go; and disappeared within the house. She 
returned very soon, followed by a little girl about 
Isabel’s age, though smaller and more childish 








looking. She wore a dark calico frock, and a 
gingham sun-bonnet. 
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‘‘This is Lina,” said Mrs. Grey, leading her 
forward, ‘‘and now be careful, and return before 
dark.” 

“‘T will take care of her, madam,” replied 
the boy, looking admiringly at the wealth of 
amber curls which were only half concealed by 
the sun-bonnet; ‘‘come, Lina, we are going to 
be very good friends-—mayn’t I carry your bas- 
ket for you.” 

Isabel Hammonds’ eyes flashed, as she noticed 
the attentions paid by her handsome cousin to the 
‘little pauper ;” and the other girls were burst- 
ing with envy. 

But Ernest was independent, and so unheed- 
ing wry looks he walked on by Lina’s side, 


‘‘T have not set foot on American soil for four 
years !” 

‘Well, it’s alittle bit of a romance, and having 
steamed into Portsmouth, on an average, three 
times a year for the past nine years, I’ve heard 
the gossip. Eight years ago, a widow lady and 
her little daughter came to Strandmoor, for the 
health of the lady, and took up their lodgings in 
the house of Ben Ward, a fisherman. They were 
poor, very poor, people said, and if it hadn’t 
been for the kindness of Ben, the lady would 
have died (for the sea air rather hurried her on) 
in destitution. Well, after she died, Ben adopted 
little Caroline, the child, and she’s lived with him 
ever since. Ben is a strange fellow, and, out of 





striving, with but little success, to draw her into 
conversation. By-and-by they came to a brook. 
Ernest gallantly assisted all the girls over, 
leaving Lina till the last. 

‘* You are so light, I can lift you over, if you 
will only let me,” he said, half timidly, for him; 
and Lina, blushing and hesitating, allowed her- 
self to be taken in the boy’s arms, and lifted to 
the other side of the stream. There were a 
great many fences to climb, too, and Ernest 
always helped Lina over these very carefully ; 
and when they arrived at the Hill, most of the 
berries he picked found their way into Lina’s 
basket. 

That was a pleasant afternoon to little Lina, 
and she remembered it for many a day afterward. 
And long after Ernest Warrington had gone back 
to the university, he thought, sometimes, of the 
soft hazel eyes which he once saw hidden under 
a blue gingham sun-bonnet. 


There was a cold haze over the sky. 


Girardin were looking westward with anxious 


eyes, in search of the horizon, which had been , 


descried by the look-out, as marking the situa- 
tion of land—the land they so wished to see. 
‘¢A raw night coming on, captain—about what 
time will we get in port?” inquired a tall, elegant 
looking man, some twenty-four or five years of 
age, pausing in his walk before the weather- 
beaten old skipper. 
‘¢ About midnight—nothing unusual occurring, 
sir,” returned that worthy, consulting his watch. 
‘‘Ha! what is that?” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, who had been looking out to windward, ‘a 
boat, as I live! and a single woman in it! 
Heavens! who can be abroad at this time ?” 
‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if it was the fisherman’s 
daughter, of Strandmoor, going out to the fishing 
ground to meet her adopted parent. Quite a 
curious attachment that—maybe you’ve heard 
of it!” 
‘*No, no!” the young man replied, impatiently, 


his hard-earned money, he has had Caroline 
educated at a young ladies’ school, in Ports- 
mouth. Well, you see, the girl naturally feels 
grateful for his kindness, and every little while, so 
people say round here, she goes out to meet him 
in her boat, for Ben’s learned her so she manages 
it with the skill of an old seaman, to meet him 
and sail home in hisschooner. Ben is rich now, 
that is, rich for one of his calling, and Caroline 





A No- | 
vember twilight, gray and dismal, was coming | 
on. The passengers on board the great steamer | 


>? 
is a princess at Strandmoor.”’ 

«¢ And this Caroline—is she handsome?” asked 
the gentleman, feeling interested in the captain’s 
brief story. 

The old mariner’s face lighted up. ‘‘ Hand- 
some ? Tam an old man, sir, but all the youth 
hasn’t gone out of me yet, and I would as soon 
dream of calling a rainbow, or the skies of an 
October sunset handsome, as Caroline Ward! 
Why, my friend, there is not so magnificent a 
woman in the whole shire!” 

The captain turned away as he finished speak- 
ing, and Ernest Warrington (for the inquisitive 
gentleman was our boy acquaintance) leaned 
over the railing, and fell into a fit of musing. 
| The following morning, Ernest awoke in 
Portsmouth. Of course he received a hearty 
welcome from his mother and his numerous 
friends, for he had been absent four years, dur- 
ing which time he had traveled over the principal 
parts of Europe. A week after his arrival at 
home, with his mother he went on a visit to The 
Oaks. Isabel was now a beautiful young lady 
of nineteen; the admiration of the deaux for 
miles around, and the bitter envy of the belles. 

She was delighted to see ‘‘Cousin Ernest,”’ 
and they took all the old walks, over desolate 
autumn hills and dreary moors, together. 

Once they went past the little dwelling which 
had been Mrs. Grey’s. The noisy family of a 
railway laborer inhabited it now, and the great 
linden trees had been laid low. 

‘By the way,” said Ernest, pausing to look 
at the changed aspect of the place, ‘“‘ what has 
become of Lina Grey? I think that was the 
nume—my protege, you used to call her.” 
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Isabel tossed her queenly head. ‘Oh, they 
went away long ago, and the old woman died; 
and Lina—well, really I don’t just know what 
has become of her, though I believe she is living, 
somewhere—what a beautiful prospect from this 
eminence—though not to be compared, I sup- 
pose, to scenery you have witnessed in glorious 
Italy !”’ 

And so the subject dropped. 

That was a gay party which set out from the 
Beach House, one pleasant morning in May, for 
a sail upon the blue bosom of old ocean. And 
among the gayest were Ernest Warrington and 
his fair cousin Isabel, (who was visiting her 
aunt. ) 

The party was to go to Strandmoor, partake 
of a lunch, and return to Portsmouth at twilight. 
The day was fair, and the air calm, though light 
rifts of white clouds drifted over the sky. When 
within a few miles’ sail of their destination, a 


brisk breeze sprang up, and dark masses of | 


murky vapor appeared in the north-west. There 
was a squall coming on, and the careful old 
boatman made the most careful preparations to 
meet it. 

The ladies were terrified, and the gentlemen, 
to tell the truth, felt not over and above com- 
fortable. Down came the wind in a perfect 
hurricane! The little boat quivered and trem- 
bled; and the rising waves hurried it on with 
fearful speed toward the white glistening 
shore. The faces in the frail bark paled in 
affright—even the hardy seamen looked at the 
gathering gloom with apprehensive eyes. A 
gust of wind more powerful than its predeces- 
sors, struck the boat amidships—she careened, 
and in an instant went over, and the hapless 
party were precipitated into the mad waves. 
There were wild shrieks for help! help! help! 
and help, in an unlooked-for shape, came. 

A boat shot out from a little rocky cove, 
guided by a bold-hand, and that hand a woman’s! 
Bravely, like an animated thing, sped that fra- 
gile shell on its errand of mercy. The wild 
winds roared, but the fair rower heeded them 
not. The clouds gathered, but onward still she 
came. The scene of the wreck was reached—a 
dozen voices shouted for assistance—and from 
the boatmen came the cry—‘‘It is Caroline of 
the Strand !”’ 

With much difficulty, for the waves ran high, 
the female portion of the party were rescued 
and placed in the boat; and the gentlemen, un- 
willing to run the risk of swamping the little 
craft, (with the exception of a couple of rowers, 
who volunteered their assistance to the young 
heroine, ) swam to the shore, which was not more 
than twenty rods distant. 

To the cottage of Ben Ward, her adopted 





father, Caroline invited the rescued pleasure- 
seekers; who, with dampened apparel and 
dampened spirits, gratefully accepted her invi- 
tation. Then, after furnishing the ladies with 
dry clothing from her own wardrobe, she set 
before them refreshments of which they were 
greatly in need. 

The captain of the ‘‘Girardin” had spoken 
well when he applied the epithet, ‘‘ magnificent,” 
to Caroline of the Strand, for a more glorious 
face or a queenlier form israrely seen. Slightly 
above the middle height, her figure had de- 
veloped to exquisite symmetry in the free life 
she had led, and her grace was such as even 
Isabel Hammond, with all her high-bred scorn 
of the lowly, might have envied. Her com- 
plexion was clear and rich, her features fault- 
less, her hair of an amber brown, floated down 
her white neck in rolls of wavy light. Her 
eyes were a soft hazel, wild yet tender in their 
liquescent glory, and her lips rivaled the inner 
ridges of the sea coral. 

Ernest Warrington’s gaze was concentrated 
upon her; something strangely familiar in her 
eyes recalled the past, but what particular por- 
tion he could not tell. She noticed the bewilder- 
ment with which he regarded her, and came to 
his side. 

‘¢You are Ernest Warrington of Portsmouth, 
and yonder lady is your cousin, Isabel Ham- 
monds, of The Oaks, L. County,” and the girl 
smiled. 

‘¢You speak truly, lady, but may I be per- 
mitted to inquire how you came by the know- 
ledge ?”’ 

‘¢Do you remember, years ago, a blackberry 
excursion while at The Oaks ?”’ 

‘¢ Most assuredly I do! and you are—”’ 

‘¢ Lina Grey, formerly ; now, Caroline Ward!” 

Ernest sprang from his seat and grasped her 
hand. ‘ Lina—I mean Miss Ward! I am truly 
delighted to see you! It isa pleasure well re- 
paying me for the wet jacket I have received!” 

Then, of course, followed a long string of 
mutual inquiries; even Isabel, for once forget- 
ting her dignity, and allowing herself to feel 
interested in ‘‘the little pauper.” 

At nightfall, the bedraggled party took seats 
in the cars and returned to Portsmouth, full of 
the. story of their wonderful adventures. Er- 
nest, alone, said nothing—perhaps, because he 
had nothing to say. 

Be that as it may, Ernest Warrington through 
all the following summer, took great delight 
in boating and sailing, particularly in the 
vicinity of Strandmoor. And it was rumored 
abroad, that Caroline of the Strand would, ere 
long, give up her maiden freedom to a husband. 

Autumn came, and Ernest Warrington brought 


| to his handsome mansion, on the banks of the P. 
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river, a bride; and people said the beautiful 
Caroline of the Strand was married. So it was, 
and even Mrs. Warrington, Ernest’s proud mo- 
ther, looked admiringly upon the one he had 
chosen. 

Ben Ward gave up his trade of fishing, and 
came to live with his adopted child. 

Isabel Hammonds is still unmarried, and 





stands a fair chance of remaining so the rest of 
her days, unless she unbends her haughty pride, 
and turns next leap year to advantage. 

And as for Ernest, he says he can never hear 
of blackberries again without emotion, since in a 
walk in quest of them, he spent his first hours 
with the little maiden who is now his best trea- 
sure—HIS WIFE. 





PICTURESQUE SINS. 





Ir does not seem to have struck the minds of 
our would-be excellent novel writers, that taste 
at the present day requires a more careful analy- 
sis of character, and a nicer analysis of motives 
than works of fiction once presented. This was 
the great secret of Miss Bronte’s works—it is 
rapidly becoming the great artistic merit of 
Dickens—it is showing itself in all the shrewd 
social sketches of the day. 

We find in a late article in the English Na: 
tional Magazine, several sketches of character, 





in an article entitled Picturesque Sins, one of | 
which—the portion which the reader will find | 


devoted to analyzing Miss Grace Noel—we re- 
gard as one of the most refined appreciations of 
human weakness lurking behind apparent per- 
fection which we have ever encountered. Read 
it carefully young lady, and beware, lest in 
devoting your life to becoming ‘‘a perfect lady,” 
you, too, eventually become a mere Grace. 

The article to which we refer is by Westland 
Marston. 
as though he had something far more brilliant 
and spirited in his mind when he begun, and as 
though he would have las!,ed some greatly popu- 
lar failings. Such wanderings are not unusual 
with certain writers, whose imagination is 
widely different from their cooler reason. But 
to the article in question : — 

‘¢Every moralist can show us that vice is uni- 
versally wrong. I wish some one would arise to 
show that itis universally ugly. As the world 
goes, there are many sins—admitted to be sins 
by their perpetrators—which, so far from being 
concealed, are worn with a certain ostentation. 
The reason is, that they are supposed to be pic- 
turesque. As some noble houses have been con- 
tent to hint their royal descent by the blazon of 
a bar sinister, there are men who will parade 
their pet sins, from a notion that they are rela- 
ted, however illegitimately, to the more striking 
and heroic virtues. 

There is Harry Carter, for instance, called 
‘*Prince Hal” by his boon companions. His 
house is open to them; they empty his cellar, 
and hack out his hunters. He has so much con- 
science left, that he has not yet plunged beyond 
his depth in extravagance. He can still touch 
the bottom of solvency on tiptoe; but his fine 


It would seem from his introduction | 





estates are heavily mortgaged ; his old English 
home, neglected and stripped of its trees, looks 
at him with mingled warning and reproach. 
Even the avenue is half cut down, and might 
tell lal, whenever he rides up to the house, that 
he is, in a double sense, on the road to ruin. 
Worst of all, I am not sure that Hal even enjoys 
the life for which he pays so dearly. The wine 
in which he dissolves his pearl has not always 
the merit of being palatable; and there are cer- 
tain soda-water moments besides, in which he 
has twinges of downright remorse. Still, on 
the whole, he believes himself to be a liberal, 
spirited fellow—a little reckless, he grants you, 
but nevertheless a thorough English blood. In 
other words, he lives in an attitude. He is sure 
that if you took his moral portrait as he stands, 
the whole effect—spite of some irregularity in 
the features—would be picturesque. Could any 
one prove to him that to trifle with the trust 
of wealth, to leave labor unencouraged, dili- 
gence unrewarded, ignorance uninstructed, was 
not only immoral, but ugly, I should still have 
hopes that Harry Carter might be reclaimed. 
Our young squire, although he affects indif- 


| ference to women, is complacently aware of the 


favor which they bear to him. It is when Lady 
Nancy, Miss Ditchly, and other Amazons, are 
in the field, that he takes his most astonishing 
leaps. After the run, he wheels round to the 
ladies with a confident laugh, not quite free 
from effrontery. He is jovial, patronizing, even 
careless. Yet if, in the midst of his loud mirth, 
the slight figure of Grace Noel on her pony 
should meet him in the lane, a grave deference 
would come suddenly over him, and he would 
uncover to her as to a queen. 

Grace has not yet seen five-and-twenty sum- 
mers. She lives in a little ivy-hid cottage, in a 
lane that skirts Mr. Carter’s estate. Two years 
since an annuity of two hundred pounds—the 
produce of a great aunt’s legacy—made the 
young lady independent. An ancient spinster— 
once housekeeper of the aunt aforesaid—now 
resides with Grace, rather as a friend than as a 
dependent. Kindness to the humble is one of 
Miss Noel’s characteristics. You will often find 
her on a sunny afternoon at the village-school. 
She will personally examine the little Browns, 
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Parkers, and Smiths, as to their spelling and 
their samplers; or question them on home 
affairs, and the interests of their parents. She 
will cheer up Dame Gossett herself—the victim 
of a malady which (without due regard to her 
position as an instructor) she is teaching the 
new generation to pronounce ‘‘rheumatiz.” 
Does Grace enter the small shop of the village 
linen-draper, she never by any chance reminds 
him of the scantiness or old-fashionedness of his 
stock; but pays with a smile as bright as if she 
had never seen Regent Street. In general, she 
consents to encase her dainty feet in boots of 
country manufacture, and undergoes a martyr- 
dom, compared with which that of the pedes- 
trian who walked on unboiled peas was a trifle, 
rather than wound the village Crispin by discard- 
ing his clumsy goods for those of the capital. 

No wonder that Grace is in high favor with 
the poor. They all feel the charm of her simple 
and kindly manner, and vote her unanimously 
a ‘*born and bred lady.” 

Grace has, however, less attractive aspects 
for some people. When a governess in the 
family of Mr. Tibbetts, the retired oilman, she 
was duly taught to ‘‘know her place’? by Mrs. 
Tibbetts. To dine with the children—to refrain 


from intruding into the drawing-room, or from 
mingling with the wealthy guests—often to take 
her seat in the ‘‘rumble,” and to bear the rough 


practical jokes of the elder Master Tibbetts— 
were a few of the trials to which the poor gov- 
erness submitted in proud silence; and she a 
Noel, who could trace her descent to one of the 
oldest baronial houses in England, and who had 
a titular interest—though by no means a terri- 
torial one—in the romantic ruin of Noel Priory. 
Grace did not forget this. Pride of family, 
and contempt of the merely wealthy grew to- 
gether in her breast, both feelings being nurtured 
by the hardships of her early days. She never 
forgot that she was born a lady, and did not 
perceive that her over-consciousness of the fact 
was gradually sapping its chief moral charm. 
For nothing has Miss Noel been more ap- 
plauded than for her felicity in repelling vulgar 
ostentation. Some decisive dowager, who wears 
her jewels as profusely, though less quietly, than 
the wax-work ladies at Madame Tussaud’s; 
some red-cheeked plethoric little man, who made 
a lucky hit during the railway mania, and who 
utters truisms in an authoritative croak; some 
hopeful heir of the aforesaid speculator, who 
makes up a ‘*‘ book” for the Derby, and backs, 
in one sense of that word, horses which he could 
hardly venture to back in another,—one and all 
of these have at various times assailed Miss 
Noel with condescension, and retreated from her 
with amusing precipitancy. Never rude, seldom 
sarcastic, there is a sort of rebuke in her low 





clear voice, in her smile full of civil attention 
but stopping short of interest, and, above all, in 
her look of perplexed interrogatory, when pa- 
tronage is specially intended, that delights the 
initiated. They can never admire enough the 
ease with which she puts down pompous old C., 
or arrests the assurance of dictatorial Mrs. F. 
She is so self-possessed—so much the lady ; her 
pride, in a word, is so picturesque! Would 
that Grace could see such pride in its naked- 
ness—a sin, and an ugly one. 

For think, Grace, where it is leading you! 
Already it has taught you gross injustice to a 
large section of your fellow-creatures, taught 
you to confound a whole class with its worst ex- 
amples, and to overlook the refinement and gene- 
rosity which so often distinguish the architects 
of their own fortune; and, worse than this, 
taught you to attach undue value to manner and 
bearing, and to rate as nothing the warm and 
honest feelings, which may exist not only with 
defects of breeding, but even with vulgar foibles. 

Are you yourself, Grace, so certainly free 
from that very vulgarity which you despise in 
others? Would it not be a fair definition of 
vulgarity in its essence, to say that it is the 
sense of self predominating over the sense of 
one’s relations to others? A woman of your 
taste, of course, would never make herself a 
locomotive advertisement of her jeweler and her 
milliner—never use her tongue as if it were a 
weapon, and bayonet society with dogmas; but, 
in the perpetual sense of what is becoming to 
you—of what befits the lady that you are—in 
the suppressed but complacent contrast of your- 
self with others, is there nothing, Grace, of the 
same self-consciousness that lies at the root of 
all vulgarity ? Even your suayity to the humble, 
which had once its source in spontaneous kind- 
ness, is already vitiated by this consciousness. 
There is more self than charity in your courte- 
sies to the poor, when rendered chiefly because 
a lady is never arrogant to her inferiors. What 
will time make of you, with all your delicate 
tact, if you go on referring conduct, not to du- 
ties and sympathies, but to what sets off and 
indicates your position? You will be a polished 
vulgarian, but a vulgarian no less because self- 
wrapped and heartless. And will not the nar- 
row, though refined nature, that turns over on 
itself as a pivot, work at last the traces of its 
petty circuit into your face, until one sees there 
within how mean a round asoul can prison itself? 
Compared with a Christian woman, who hopes 
the best for all, who can see worth beneath a 
cearse exterior, who aims to make even the worst 
better, whose free kindness flows out of her like 
the perfume of a flower or the song of a bird— 
compared with such a character, Grace, your 
own is not merely unamiable; it is ugly. 
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There is another sort of picturesque sinner, 
not unknown in our day. We lately met an ex- 
ample of this class, in the person of Mr. Leigh 
Challoner. Challoner is an ameteur artist, poet, 
and musician; and his capacity in all these di- 
rections is current in a very select circle. It is 
mysteriously hinted that Challoner is a great 
genius, but that he scorns general opinion too 
much too write, paint, or compose for the pub- 
lic. He scarcely deigns to abuse it, except by 
implication. _ If a genial humorist sends a laugh 
rippling over the face of society, if a poet rivets 
its attention by some simple earnest strain, 
Challoner smiles, observes that A. or B. was the 
very man to sueceed—there was no dangerous 
depth or subtlety in either; and tells you that 
the painter understood the public to a nicety 
who wrote ‘this is a horse” under his picture 
of the quadruped. Challoner receives we know 
not what admiration on the strength of being 
superior to his kind, and especially because he 
never helps it to his level. This quiet supre- 
macy and disdain are again supposed by some 
to be eminently picturesque. O! Challoner, 
under any interpretation of your mind, it seems 
tous anugly one! If you have not the genius 


to which you pretend, you are simply an impos- 








tor. If, possessing it, you purposely shun the 
homeliest phrase or form that may touch the 
heart of your brother with beauty or enlighten 
it with truth, you are a misanthrope: you may 
choose between the hypocrite and the scorner. 
Good men will praise neither. 

Many are the personages once held to be pic- 
turesque who are now seen to be mere scare- 
crows: powdered gentlemen of fashion, who 
founded their own reputations on those they had 
ruined ; who could first insult the wife, and then 
‘*pink” the resentful husband; highwaymen, 
who rode to Tyburn-tree decorated with the fa- 
vors of the fair; duelists, who were knaves in 
disguise, and compelled men to stake lives that 
had the sterling ring of manhood against their 
own brazen counterfeits; fools, who affected 
Byron’s faults, without a touch of his genius, 
and disdained the world that they neither com- 
prehended nor improved. Touching these, the 
delusions of society have long ago ceased, and 
they are now either abhorred or despised. Their 
successors will share the same fate. May we 
not learn from experience that whatever runs 
counter to moral worth is ugly, and that in re- 


ality there is no such thing as a picturesque 
sin? 
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lower und Garden Hints. 


RANUNCULUS SEED-BEDS. 

The bed for this flower-plant should be dug from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, and not raised 
more than four inches above the level of the walks, 
to preserve the moisture more effectually; at about 
five inches below the surface should be placed a 
stratum of two-year old rotten cow manure, mixed 
with earth, six or eight inches thick; but the earth 
above this stratum, where the roots are to be placed, 
should be perfectly free from this manure, which 
would prove injurious if nearer. The fibres will 
draw sufficient nourishment at the depth above men- 
tioned; but if the manure were placed deeper, it 
would not receive such advantage as it otherwise 
would, from the action of the air. Other florists 
have recommended to put the dressing at least two 
feet and a half below the surface of the earth. The 
principal object, however, is to maintain throughout 
the bed a genial moisture; and this is to be done by 
avoiding all hot, gravely earths, and particularly 
soils that are apt to cake. The tubers are planted 
late in autumn, or early in spring, in rows five or 
six inches apart, and three or four inches separate 
in the rows; they should be so close that the foliage 
shall cover the surface of the bed; for, in this way, 
a good degree of shade and moisture is preserved. 
In a good double ranunculus, the stem should be 
Strong and straight, and from eight to ten inches 
high, supporting a large, well-formed blossom, at 





least two inches in diameter, consisting of numerous 
petals, the largest at the outside, and gradually 
diminishing in size as they approach the centre of 
the flower, which should be well filled up with them ; 
the blossom should be of a hemispherical form, its 
component petals imbricated, neither too closely nor 
too much separated, and having rather a perpen- 
dicular than a horizontal direction; the petals should 
be broad, and have perfectly entire well-rounded 
edges; their colors should be dark, clear, rich, or 
brilliant, either consisting of one color throughout, 
or be otherwise variously diversified on an ash, 
white, sulphur, or fire-colored ground, or regularly 
striped, spotted, or mottled in an elegant manner. 
The young plants flower often in the second, and 
always in the third year. 
TREATMENT OF FLOWER PLANTS. 

At this season, green-house camellias should be 
shaded with a mat, and be well watered, syringing 
the foliage every other day ; where they have been 
kept in parlors during the winter, they should be 
placed out in the open air, selecting a shady, shel- 
tered situation. Auriculas should be repotted as 
soon as they have done flowering. Polyanthuses 
should be separated, where wanted to increase the 
stock. Carnations, that have been wintered in a 
frame, should now be set in the borders, or in pots. 
Annuals should be sown this month—the ground to 
be made fine, and the seed to be sown in small 
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patches. Biennials and perennials are to be removed 
this month. Hyacinths, if just coming into bloom, 
should have their spikes of flowers tied to sticks, to 
prevent their being broken by the wind. Tulips 
will now be advancing rapidly, and an awning 
should be put over them, if choice kinds, to prevent 
their colors being injured by the sun. Cuttings of 
ericas, geraniums, China-roses, etc., may be put in. 
Ranunculus beds, now coming in bloom, should be 
shaded, as their flowers last much longer than when 
exposed to the sun. Chrysanthemum cuttings 
should now be put in, or the young suckers potted 
singly into small pots. Verbena plants, that have 
been wintered in the green-house, should now be 
turned out in the border, in a dry situation; no plant 
exceeds this, in the dazzling vividness of its scarlet 
flowers, and, when planted in large patches, and the 
shoots pegged down to the ground, it is one of the 
greatest ornaments. In rose culture, the vigilance 
in looking for the breaking buds ef stocks, which 
would rob the head of its growth, must be doubled, 
and every three or four days they must be examined 
and rubbed off; suckers must also be grubbed up 
the instant they appear. The shoots of the buds of 
last year will make a rapid growth, and require to 
be screened, that the wind may not break them out 
or damage them, and itis recommended to tie a stick 
to the stem, to reach a foot above it, and this does 
well to support any of the shoots; but when a bud 
throws up a very strong shoot, it is thought well to 
take the top off as soon as there are two pair of 
leaves, for it will make the shoot form a head the 
first season. Young seedling rose-plants must be 
kept from being damaged by too much wet, or burn- 
ing up for want of moisture. 
MANAGEMENT OF ERICAS. 

The culture and management of this beautiful 
tribe of plants, so as to develop to the greatest per- 
fection their elegant forms and colors, are points of 
much interest to florists, As but few of the Cape 
Ericas produce seed, they are generally increased by 
striking from cuttings, The cuttings should be 
taken off about an inch long, then with a sharp pair 
of scissors remove the leaves close to the wood half 
way up. After this has been done, place the cut- 
ting on the nail of the thumb and with a sharp 
knife take off the end close to the joint. Then pre- 
pare pots the size of the bell glasses to be used, and 
fill them about half full with small pieces of old 
broken pots, filling the rest to within half an inch 
of the top with small sharp sand. If the sand is 
dry, water it, and smooth the surface quite level, 
and with a pointed stick plant the cuttings, observ- 
ing to firm them well, giving a gentle watering to 
settle the sand about them; press the bell glasses a 
quarter of an inch into the sand to prevent the ad- 
mission of air, and place them on a shelf where they 
will be shaded from the hot sun; examine at least 
twice a week, and keep the sand moist; some sorts 
will root in three months, others will require six 
months. When fine surface peat earth with white 
sand cannot be procured, take two or three inches 
deep of the mould from under old oak trees, add 
one-third of clean white sand, and mix them well 
together. Take small pots, drain them well with 





old broken bricks or pots, put one of the rooted 
cuttings in each pot, and fill with the soil men- 
tioned, pressing gently with the fingers. Cover a 
piece of ground an inch thick with gravel or sifted 
coal-ashes, on which place a glazed frame; set the 
pots in it, or under hand-glasses, the pots to be set 
quite level, so that they will hold water; shade with 
mats in the day-time, from the hot sun, for two or 
three weeks, removing the covering at night—after 


| which period they may gradually be left altogether 


uncovered, and always watering regularly. This 
mode of operating is an old one, having the sane- 
tion of Mr. Murray, one of the best florists in Mas- 
sachusetts, and who originated and practiced it with 
much success. 

FLOWER-SHRUBS. 

The different kinds of flowering shrubs require 
various modes and degrees of pruning, according to 
their respective habits of growth. The althea should 
have one half of its previous year’s growth cut 
back, and, by pruning, may be made to form any 
desired shape. The Persian, French, red, and other 
lilacs, should not have any of the last year’s growth 
cut back; they may, and should, have all weakly 
shoots taken away, and all branches that cross 
one another—and, immediately after flowering, they 
should be cut back to just such form and size as 
may be desired. The tree honeysuckle, bastard in- 
digo, barberry, Japan quince, garland deutxia, gol- 
den ball shrub, halesia or snow drop, weigelia, may, 
or may not be cut back and into shape, in the season 
for trimming; it is, however, generally better to 
prune them back immediately after flowering. The 
spireas, and clethras, all do better for being cut back 
in the spring; and it is also better to cut out all 
weak, slender shoots. The calycanthus, white and 
purple fringes—or mist trees, eaonymus—or burning 
bush, shrubby trefoil, kolruteria, and daphne meze- 
reums, should have no pruning, except to take away 
crossing branches. The honeysuckle, it is advised, 
should be spurred into one or two eyes of the previ- 
ous year’s wood. Tree peonies often require their 
branches to be thinned out, when too much crowded, 
but their terminal shoots should not be shortened, 
as it is at the points their blossoms are produced. 
The weigela rosea flowers upon the wood of the pre- 
vious year; therefore, removing any considerable 
quantity of that tends to lessen the abundance at 
the flowering season. 

BOUQUETS. 

A writer of much good taste, in the “ Horticul- 
turist,” says that hand-boquets should not exceed 
eight inches in diameter, and if for an ordinary oc- 
casion, the flowers may be gathered without regard 
to color; but for a bridal boquet white flowers should 
predominate, although violets, mignonette, and heli- 
otropes may be added for perfume. For an ordinary 
bouquet, six or more large flowers are requisite, giv- 
ing the preference to camellias and roses. The 
camellias should be cut off close to the calyx of the 
flower, and an artificial stem provided for it; the 
camellia is also sometimes cut off with a small por- 
tion of the stem, and tied to a small stick or twig. 
Be very careful in handling the camellias, as the 
slightest bruise will impair their beauty. The roses 
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can either be cut with long stems, or tied to supports. 
The smaller flowers should be arranged in very 
small bunches, or singly, and also tied to twigs or 
whisks. If the bouquet is of the pyramidal form, it 
should be made on a strong stick, commencing at 
the top with the smaller flowers, and gradually wi- 
dening at the base with the larger, taking care to 
assort the colors so as to make as much contrast as 
possible, and also to fill in the interstices between 
the larger flowers with the smaller. If the bouquet 
is flat, it is not absolutely necessary to have astrong 
stick in the centre. Begin with a camellia or rose 
for the centre; then a circle of small flowers; and 
then, if the bouquet is not large enough, another 
row of camellias or roses, and afew more small 
flowers, finishing with a circle of rose or oak-leaf 
geranium leaves. 
HYACINTHS. 

In order to see this beautiful flower in its most 
perfect state of beauty, the following are the points 
which should characterize it. The stem should be 
strong, tall, and erect, supporting numerous large 
bells, each suspended by a short and strong peduncle 
or footstalk, in a horizontal position, so that the 
whole may have a compact, pyramidal form, with 
the crown or uppermost flower perfectly erect. The 
flowers should be large and perfectly double—that 
is, well filled with broad, bold petals, appearing to 
the eye rather convex than flat or hollow; they 
should occupy about one half the length of the stem. 












The colors should be clear and bright, whether plain, 
red, white, or blue, or variously intermixed and di- 
versified in the eye; the latter, it must be confessed, 
gives additional lustre and elegance to this beautiful 
flower. Strong, bright colors are, in general, pre- 
ferred to such as are pale. It is only by careful at- 
tention to the cultivation of the hyacinth, that the 
plant and flower can be grown in their greatest de- 
gree of beauty and perfection. 
ORCHIS PLANTS. 

The fringed white, and the large flowering, are 
beautiful varieties of the orchis family. The first- 
named is a very delicate species, distinguished by 
its snowy white flowers; height about two feet; 
leaves oblong, sheathing; lip lance-formed, fringed 
or finely divided at the edge, and as long 1s the up- 
per petal; the horn or spur is much longer than the 
germen or seed vessel. The large flowering orchis 
is an elegant plant, growing to the height of two 
feet, or more. It is perhaps the largest and most 
beautiful of all the species of orchis; the spike 
sometimes consists of a few large flowers, but in fa- 
vorable situations it is five or six inches long, and 
three inches in thickness. Then there is the round- 
leaved orchis—a remarkable species, from twelve to 
eighteen inches high, with two very large round 
leaves, spreading flat upon the ground, their form 
sometimes varying to ovate; it bears on its stem, a 
spike of loose, greenish white flowers, with long, 
grass-formed tips. 





Our Guriosities. 


A REAL TRAGEDY. 

The history of Sweden records a very extraordi- 
nary incident, which took place at the representation 
of the Mystery of the Passion, under King John 
II., in 1513. The actor who performed the part of 
Longinus, the soldier who was to pierce the Christ 
on the cross in the side, was so transported with the 
spirit of his action that he really killed the man 
who personated our Lord, who, falling suddenly, 
and with great violence, overthrew the actress who 
represented the Holy Mother. King John, who was 
present at this spectacle, was so enraged against 
Longinus, that he leaped on the stage and struck off 
his head, The spectators, who had been delighted 
with the too violent actor, became infuriated against 
their king, fell upon him in a throng, and killed 
him.— Curiosities of History. 





ORIGIN OF THE LAMPOON. 

These personal and scandalous libels obtained the 
name of lampoons from the established burden for- 
merly sung to them :— 

‘*Lampone, lampone, camerada lampone.” 





WALLOSIN, OR ARTIFICIAL WHALEBONE. 
In the city of Meissen, Saxony, which has been 
noted for its porcelain manufactures since 1702, 
there is now in active operation, an establishment 


| 








for the munufacture of artificial whalebone, or, as 
its German inventor terms it, Wallosin. The article 
meets with a ready sale, and under the auspices of 
the German Universal Credit Institute, of Leipsic, 
the manufactory is increasing its capacities, and is 
attracting attention far and near. Recently a New 
Yorker is said to have visited Meissen for the pur- 
pose of learning the process of the manufacture of 
this new article of commerce, and, if possible, to 
purchase the establishment. He failed, however, in 
his purpose. The inventor being protected by a 
patent right, declined to exhibit or explain the pro- 
cess, and considered the business too profitable to 
think of selling out. 


THE HIGHEST WATERFALL IN THE WORLD. 

Some writer having described a visit to “ Vering- 
tos,” a waterfall in Norway, and claimed for it the 
greatest plunge in the world, the editor of Hutchin’s 
Magazine, a California periodical says :—‘ The as- 
tonishing height of the above, although situated in 
one of the romantic and mountainous countries of 
the Old World, cannot compare with those of our 
own California, which surrounds the magnificent 
valley of the Zo-Oamite. One of the falls is thir- 
teen times the height of Niagara, that being 165 
feet, while the Zo-Oamite Falls is over 2,500 feet.” 
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So California beats the world on water-falls, as well 
in raising gold, trees, and big pumpkins. 


CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN REGARD TO NAMES. 

The Jews named their children the eighth day af- 
ter their nativity ; the Romans gave names to their 
female children on the eighth day, and to the males 
on the ninth, on which day they solemnized a feast. 
The Greeks gave the name on the tenth day, and an 
entertainment was given by the parents to their 
friends and sacrifices offered to the gods. The 
name given was usually indicative of some particu- 
lar circumstance attending the birth, some quality 
of body or mind, or was expressive of the good 
wishes or fond hopes of the parents. 





CURIOUS PROVERBS. 
An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 
A bad wound heals ; a bad name kills. 
A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 
A burden which one chooses is not felt. 
A careless watch invites a vigilant foe. 
A clean glove often hides a dirty hand. 
A clear conscience finds no accusation. 
A cracked bell is never sound. 
A fool’s heart is ever dancing on his lips. 
A friend is never known till needed. 
A gift long waited for is sold, not given, 
A good maxim is never out of season. 
A good life keeps off wrinkles. 





JAPANESE GOLD. 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says: We have 
been shown a sample of what was believed to bea 
Japanese gold coin. A large number of the same 
kind have recently been brought to this city by an 
American gentleman, who took them in Japan, in 
trade. The piece that we saw was about 2} inches 
long by an inch and a quarter wide. It is rounded 
at each end, and is about the thickness of a half 
dime. On each side there are stamped flowers and 
Japanese characters. The color is that of gold, 960 
fine. On cutting into it, the interior shows a white 
color. We understood that a trial at the Assay Of- 
fice proved the coin to consist of an alloy of about 
equal parts of gold and silver. The coin had pro- 
bably been treated by the process of pickling, which 
consists in removing, by means of nitric acid, the 
silver to a certain depth, thus giving the appearance 
of nearly pure gold. In Eckfeldt and Dubois’ val- 
uable work on coins, it is stated that the Chinese are 
very expert in pickling their gold bars, or giving 
them the appearance of nearly pure gold. Bonville 
says that in 1806 nearly all the gold ingots from 
China and India were thus treated. Some speci- 
mens which appeared to be about 980 thousandths 
fine, proved on assay, to be only 750 to 833. 





CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Few scholars, even, are aware of the great changes 
through which the English language has passed, in 
successive centuries. We give from the British 





Banner specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, as used at 
various periods in English history. 

A. D. 1158.—Fader ur in heune, haleweide beith 
thi neune, cumin thi kuneriche, thi wille beoth idon 
in heune, and in errhe.—The eueryeu dawe bried, 
gif ous thilk dawe. And vorzif ure detters as vi 
yorsifen ure dettoures. And lene ous nought into 
temtation, bot delyvor eus of uvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1300.—Fadir ure in heavene, Halewyd be 
thi name, thi kingdom come, thi wille be don as in 
hevene and in erthe—Our urche dayes bred give us 
to daye. And foregive us oure dettes as we foregive 
our dettoures. And lead us nor in temptation, bote 
delyverr us of yvil. Amen. 

A. D. 1370.—Oure fadir that art in heunes hal- 
lowid be thi name, thi kingdom come to, be thi wille 
done in erthe as in heune, geve to us this day oure 
breed oure other substaunce forgene to us oure dettis 
as we forgauen to oure dettouris, lede us not into 
temptation ; but delyuer us yvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1524.—0 oure father which arte in hevon, 
hallowed be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. 
Thy wyoll be fulfilled as well in earth as it is in he- 
ven. Give us this day oure dayly brede. And for- 
geve us oure treaspaces even as we forgeve oure 
treaspacers. And lede us not into temptacioun, but 
delyver us from evell. For thyne is the kingdome 
and the power and the glorye for ever. Amen. 

A. D. 1581.—Our father which art in heaun, 
sanctified be thy name. Let thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heauen, in earth also. Give 
us to-day our superstantial bread. And forgive us 
our dettes as we forgive our detters. And lede us 
not into temptation. But delivere us from evil. 
Amen. 

A. D, 1611.—Our father which art in heaun, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our dayly bread. And forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors. And lede us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For thyne is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the, glory forever. 
Amen. 

CHINESE TEMPERANCE. 

The Rev. Mr. Shuck, last evening, in his discourse 
on the Chinese New Year, delivered at the Baptist 
Church, read from the Chinese Book of Records, a 
document called the Wine Announcement, which 
was written by Woo-Wong, 1,120 years before the 
Christian Era—which may therefore be deemed the 
oldest Temperance Address on record. The docu- 
ment read as follows :— 

““Woo-Wong thus addressed his brother Fung— 
‘Your venerable predecessor, Wan-Wong, founded a 
kingdom in the western land, and warned and cau- 
tioned all the state, all the officers, together with the 
assistants and managers, saying, morning and even- 
ing, ‘in sacrifices use this wine.’ Heaven only 
sent down the decree at first for our people to make 
wine on account of the great sacrifices. Heaven’s 
sending down inflictions on our people, and causing 
formidable rebellions among them, and the destruc- 
tion of virtue is invariably on account of wine— 
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only that does it. And the cause of the ruin of 
small and large estates by princes is also invariably 
on account of wine. Wan-Wong instructed the 
youth, the office-holders, and men of business thus, 
‘Don’t be constantly guzzling wine.’ Let the occa- 
sion of a national drinking be when sacrifices are 
offered, and then use it moderately, so as not to be- 
come drunk,” —Sacramento Daily Union. 





CURIOUS PUZZLE. 

“Those who are fond of applying their ingenuity 
to puzzles, may give the following a trial, and send 
us the result— 

MQNFY!! 
MCNLY!! 


‘‘The point of the above is made visible to most 
eyes by folding the lower line through the middle 
and laying it half over the middle of the upper one. 
If you don’t ‘fushtay,’ then call at the ‘capting’s’ 
office.” 

We find the above among our clippings—source 
unknown, as ie the case with every thing which we 
There is another old puzzle of the 
same nature, which reads as follows :— 

PHM! 
ROM! 
“These letters, in the proper place, 
Will show the world and thee 


A cause of sorrow and disgrace, 
And one of misery.” 


do not credit ! 


—_—_— 


THE KING'S COCK-CROWER. 

Amongst the ancient customs of this country, 
which have long since fallen into disuse, was a very 
absurd one, and which was continued so late as the 
reign of George I. During the season of Lent, an 
officer, denominated “The King’s Cock-Crower,” 
crowed the hour every night within the precints of 
the Palace, instead of proclaiming it in the ordinary 
manner. On the first Ash Wednesday after the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, as the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II., was sitting down to 
supper, this officer suddenly entered the apartment, 
and proclaimed, in a sound resembling “ the cock’s 
shrill clarion,” that it was past ten o’clock. Taken 
thus by surprise, and very imperfectly acquainted 
with the English language, the prince mistook the 
tremulation of the assumed crow as some mockery 
intended to insult him, and instantly rose to resent 
the affront; with some difficulty, he was made to 
understand the nature of the custom, and that it was 
intended as a compliment, and according to court 
etiquette. From that period, however, the custom 
has been discontinued. 

A NATURAL FISH KETTLE. 

Mr. Robert Postans, in a letter to the Times, 


of which there is a large and deep lagoon, evidently 

the crater of an exhausted burning mountain. One 

side of this circular basin is broken away, and 

through a narrow throat or entrance the sea ebbs 

and flows. The opening is about pistol-shot wide. 

In this lake, which is about two miles- in circum- 

ference, the water is as smooth as a mill-pond. In 

rowing round this exhausted crater, I found smoke 

rising amid the stones on its beautiful beach in 

various places, and on landing I found the water 

close to the shore so hot that I could not bear my 

hand in it. The temperature of the air was 73° by 
thermometer, which, on being plunged into the wa- 
ter, ascended to 200, and on repeating the experi- 
ment in various places, it rose to a similar elevation, 
and even to the boiling point. The lagoon is full 
of delicious fish, but 1 am ignorant of their names ; 
they appeared to me to be a species of haddock and 
cod, only larger, and are easily caught with a bit of 
red bunting, or piece of pork fastened to a hook. 
After catching a boatful of fish, our party boiled 
them in the springs, and found them excellent food. 
I should mention that there is a narrow belt of sea 
in the lake, which may be styled ‘No fishes water,’ 
where it is too hot for them, but it extends only a 
few yards from the hot water, so that it is possible 
for a man to catch a fish in the bow of a moderately 
long whale boat, and walk aft and drop it into hot 
water and cook it. Viamming, the Dutch navigator, 
who visited St. Paul’s in 1697, mentions this fact, 
and if any of your readers should feel disposed to 
doubt the truth of this statement, I beg to refer 
them to Horsburgh’s Sailing Directory to the East, 
for a description of this remarkable lagoon. In ad- 
dition to these authorities, I also append my name 
and address, to vouch for the truth of this singular 
fact.” 


EASY METHOD OF DETECTING SPURIOUS COIN, 

A shopkeeper, residing in Deptford, appeared be- 
fore the magistrate at the Greenwich Police Court 
as prosecutor in a case of “smashing,” and in his 
evidence stated that, having taken a vast quantity 
of bad money, he had at length discovered a certain 
test for silver coin. It was his invariable custom, 
on receiving a doubtful piece, to rub it with blue 
vitriol stone, and then slightly wet it. The effect is 
immediately seen ; for if the coin be spurious metal, 
it at once turns black, but if genuine there is no 
alteration in its appearance.—Enuglish Paper. 





CURIOUS FACT. 
Glycerine is a speedy remedy for the bites of 
musquitoes and other insects. It is also the only 
infallible preventive of chapped hands. 





A SINGULAR FISH. 





says :—‘‘ Perhaps the chief reason why St. Paul’s 
does not need a hospice, is, that it possesses a natu- 
ral and unfailing supply of provisions, which seems 
to have been entirely forgotten by those who advo- 
cate the erection of a hospice there. It is, as you 
are doubtless aware, a volcanic island, on the side 


Linschoten, a Dutchman, tells of a strange Indian 
fish, caught in the river of Goa, “the picture whereof, 
by commandment of the archbishop of that citie, 
was painted, and for a wonder sent to the King of 
Spaine.” He says: “ It was in bignes as great as a 
middle sized dog, with a snout like a hog, small 
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eyes, no eares, but two holes where his eares should 
bee; it had foure feete like an elephant, the tayle 
beginning somewhat upon the backe, broad and 
then flat, and at the very end round and somewhat 
sharpe. It ranne along the hall upon the floore, 
and in every place of the house, snorting like a hog. 
The whole bodie, head, tayle and legs, being covered 
with scales of a thumbe breadth, harder than iron 
or steele. We hewed and laid upon them with wea- 
pons, as if men should beate upon an anvill, and 
when we strook upon him,-he rouled himself in a 
heap, head and feet together, so that he lay like a 
rounde ball, we not being able to judge where he 
closed himself together, neyther could we with any 
instrument or strength of hands open him againe, 
but letting him alone and not touching him, he 
opened himself and ranne away, as I said before.” 





CHINAMEN IN COURT. 

A CurnesE Oatu.—At New York, lately, the case 
of Affer, a Tartar, charged with an attempt to rob a 
Chinaman named Apple, was brought up for exami- 
nation ; the Chinese witnesses testified in the manner 
prescribed by their religion, which was as follows: 
each witness took a piece of letter paper, and after 
inscribing upon it certain Chinese characters, set 
fire to it, and, kneeling while it was burning, re- 
peated the words of the oath. 





PHYSICAL CHANGES IN MAN. 

‘‘ About the age of thirty-six the lean man usually 
becomes fatter, and the fat man leaner. Again, be- 
tween the years of forty-three and fifty his appetite 
fails, his complexion fades, and his tongue is apt to 
be furred upon the least exertion of body and mind. 
At this period his muscles become flabby, his joints 
weak, his spirits droop, and his sleep is imperfect 
and unrefreshing. After suffering under these com- 
plaints a year, or, perhaps, two years, he starts 
afresh with renewed vigor, and goes on to sixty-one 
or sixty-twe, when a similar change takes place, but 
with aggravated symptoms. When these grand 
periods have been successfully passed, the gravity 
of incumbent years is more strongly marked, and 
he begins to boast of his age.” 

It was on the principle here involved, that Snooks 
repudiated his debts. “Iam,” said he, “no longer 
the same man that I was twenty years ago—there- 
fore I owe nothing.” 


MANUFACTURE OF MOSAIC PORTRAITS. 

The Papal Government has a manufactory in the 
basement of the Vatican, in which a large number 
of persons are employed in producing pictures for 
the adornment of churches and for presents to the 
crowned heads of Europe. They are now engaged 
in making collossal portraits of the popes to be 
placed in St. Pauls Church, now erecting. It is in- 
tended to place there a complete series of these por- 
traits, from the first pope down to Pius IX., and to 
continue them as long‘as the succession continues, 
places being left for many centuries to come. These 
mosaics are made of a species of glass enamel manu- 








factured for the purpose, and the different tints used 
in these works amount to more than ten thousand. 
It is requisite for the persons employed to have 
great knowledge of art and discriminating apprecia- 
tion of the different schools of painting. Some idea 
can be formed of the difficulties to be encountered 
in these productions when it is known that from 
twelve to twenty years are frequently occupied in 
their execution. Their artistic beauty is unrivaled. 





A HUMAN WRECK. 

Two days ago, a carriage stopped before the rail- 
way station in Lyons, and a man in a sailor’s dress 
alighting, took out of the vehicle a living human 
trunk. The persons standing near at first thought 
it was a victim of thé war in the Hast, but such was 
not the case. It appears that the unfortunate bur- 
den which he bore was a man named Baruel, a na- 
tive of St. Etienne, who in 1849 had gone to Cali- 
fornia. An explosion of gunpowder had thrown 
him up into the air toa considerable height, and 
when he came to the ground he was found to be in 
such a state as to render amputation of both his legs 
and both arms absolutely necessary. The man bore 
the operation with great fortitude, and in the course 
of time recovered. Since then the sailor has devoted 
himself with untiring kindness to the unfortunate 
man, who brings back with him a fortune of 200,000f., 
and intends settling at St. Etienne.—Salut. Public. 


ARCHIMEDES AND THE LEVER. 

Archimedes said, ‘‘Give me a lever long enough, 
and with my own weight I will move the world.” 
“But,” says Dr. Arnott, “he would have required 
to move with the velocity of a cannon ball for mil- 
lions of years, to alter the position of the earth a 
small part of aninch. This feat of Archimedes is, 
in mathematical truth, performed by every man 
who leaps from the ground; for he kicks the world 


away from him whenever he rises and attracts it 


again when he falls.” —-Scientifie American. 





OLDEN AMUSEMENTS. 

One of the most curious and ingenious amuse- 
ments ever offered to the public ear was contrived in 
the year 1682, when an elm plank was exhibited to 
the king and the credulous of London, which being 
touched by a hot iron, invariably produced a sound 
resembling deep groans. This sensible, and very ir- 
ritable board, received numbers of noble visitors ; 
and other boards, sympathizing with their afflicted 
brother, demonstrated how much affected they might 
be by similar means. The publicans in different 
parts of the city immediately applied ignited metal 
to all the woodwork of their houses, in hopes of find- 
ing sensitive timber; but I do not perceive any were 
so successful as the landlord of the Bowman Tavern 
in Drury Lane, who had a mantle tree so extremely 
prompt and loud in its responses, that the sagacious 
observers were nearly unanimous in pronouncing it 
part of the same trunk which had afforded the origi- 
nal plank. 
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A KISS, says an ingenious authority, is like the 
creation, because it is made of nothing and is very 
good. A French lady is said to have reported on 
the subject that it, of all others, “ Coute si peu et 
donne tant de plaisir” costs less and gratifies more 
than any thing else in existence. The following is 
a Young American view of the “ manceuvre :” 

One of our juvenile beaux recently presented his 
young love with a patent belt, and this address : 


“I'd rather have what’s in this zone, (putting it 
round her slim, rouud waist.) 

Than the whole world beside to own; 

If she were mine I’d clasp her thus, (throwing his 
arm around her.) 

And give her lips a glorious buss, (suiting the 
action to the word.”) 


The following is a very general view of the blend- 
ing of souls through the lips—a sublime selfishness 
inspired by the rose and golden elixir of love: 


* The fountain mingles with the river, 

The river with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet commotion. 

Nothing on the earth is single, 
All things, by a law divine 

In another being mingle, 
Why not I with thine? 


‘See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another; 

No leaf or flower would be forgiven, 
If it disdained to kiss its brother. 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea; 

But what are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me?” 


Tne Kiss As AN E_evaror.—In a German tale, 
published some time since, is a description of “ The 
First Kiss,” in the following sensation style: 

“Am I really dear to you, Sophia?” I whispered, 
and pressed my burning lips to her rosy mouth. 
She did not say yes, she did not say no ; but she re- 
turned my kiss, and the earta went from under my 
feet ; my soul was no longer in the body—I touched 
the stars—I knew the happiness of the seraphim !” 


It seems to us that Alexander Smith had been 
reading that tale when he wrote his famous outburst 
on the timid kiss. To sink a little, read the follow- 
ing, which appears in the Boston Post, with the 
startling heading of “The Devil Wouldn’t Kiss you 
Now.” 


“ A printer’s devil was pierced in the heart, 

With the charms of a little miss; 

Quoth he, to the lass: ‘My dear, ere we part, 
Let us seal our love with a kiss.’ 

The maiden replied, as the imp she eyed, 
* Dost thou think I'll let yuu revel 

Where others before you have vainly tried? 
No, no, T'll not kiss the devil.’ 

Years rolled along, and the sweet little lass 
Became an old sorrowful maid; 


She lived like a queen—was rich—but alas! 
Her beauty had all decayed. 

Once again they met, and the old maid tried 
To recall her former issue, 

But he gaily smiled and only replied: 
‘The devil now wouldn’t kiss you.’ 


The next brace of poems which have had a success— 
ful “run,” indicate what is very generally declared by 
those fair dames who have a penchant for kissing, 
and who practice it on a varied scale, that of all men 
in existence, poets are the ones who sympathize 
| most warmly with them, and are always readiest to 
| join with them in this fascinating amusement. Lis- 
| ten, did you ever see kisses cast about in such pro- 
| fusion: 





WHAT I LOST BY KISSING KATE. 
BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
There were Lizzie, Kate and Mary, 
All three beautiful and young; 
But the name of Mary ever 
Lingered longest on my tongue, 
And I hopes in secret cherished 
Of a home where she was queen, 
But one day those sweet hopes perished, 
And left life a desert scene. 


They and I were once together, 
Frolicking beneath the moon, 

In the midst of mildest weather— 
In the odorous month of June. 

And sweet Mary said, “Since kisses 
In the moonlight time are due, 

I would take this best of kisses 
From Kate’s lips, if I were you.” 


Scarcely had the thought been spoken, 
Ere, with heart and eye elate, 
I had claimed the honied token 
From the lips of rosy Kate. 
But, alack ; in thus obeying, 
I had made a sad mistake, 
For in heart, the girl was saying, 
* Kate will lose what I shall take.” 


** Kiss Kate!” this was what she told me; 
But its meaning was— Kiss me! 
Oh, vain heart! and oh! eyes silly, 
Thus to fail the truth to see! 
So we parted—I with sorrow, 
She with scorn, perhaps with hate; 
And my heart grows sad by knowing 
What I lost by kissing Kate. 


WHAT I GAINED. 
BY HARRY. 
What I gained by kissing Mary, 
Shall I the tale relate? 
Was lost by Willie Pabor, 
When kissing merry Kate. 


O Willie, Willie Pabor, 
Listen to your neighbor, 
Who now, with heart elate, 
Sounds his pipe and tabor, 
* Love has lost its labor,” 
Willie’s kissing Kate.” 


Ah, well I know the od’rous month, 
And well I know the date, 
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The sun was shining low at eve, 
And—Will was kissing Kato. 


The moonlight struggled through the leaves, 
The turtle sought its mate, 
And Mary’s hand was clasped in mine, 
And—Will was kissing Kate. 


And close her lips came to my ear, 
With fragrance laden freight; 
Her tresses floating to the breeze, 
While—Will was kissing Kate. 


And whisp’ring low, with downcast eye, 
It must be getting late— 

The stars are out—the moon is up, 
And— Will is kissing Kate!” 

*T was all she said—those rosy lips 
Were robbed of all their freight, 

And Mary soon forgot, I vow, 
That Will was kissing Kate. 


O, Willie, Willie Pabor. 


A KISS. 
BY BOKER, 
I do assure thee, love, each kiss of thine 
Adds to my stature, makes me more a man, 
Lightens my care, and draws the bitter wine 
That I was drugged with, while my nature ran 
Its slavish course. For didst not thou untwine 
My cunning fetters? break the odious ban, 
That quite debased me? free this heart of mine, 
And deck my chains with roses? While I can 
I'l) chant thy praises, till :he world shall ring 
With thy great glory; and the heaping store 
Of future honors, for the songs I sing, 
Shall miss thy poet, at thy feet to pour 
A juster tribute, as the gracious spring 
Of my abundance. Kiss me, then, once more. 


ON KISSING, 

And if it were not lawful, 

The lawyers would not use it; 
And if it were not pious, 

The clergy would not choose it ; 
And were it not a dainty thing, 

The ladies would not crave it, 
And if it were not plentiful, 

The poor girls could not have it. 


Kissine At tHE CArs.—Tue Lovupest Yer.— 
Friends are in the habit of warmly greeting their 
acquaintances, upon the arrival of passenger trains, 
at this as well as at all station-houses, It was only 
the other day that a young gentleman rushed through 
a crowd toward a lady, seized her hand, and gave 
her a hearty kiss, the smack of which sounded above— 
* we were going to say, the ding of dongs; but it’s 
enough to state that the report startled a country 
lass hard by, who exclaimed to her “feller ”— 
‘“« Massy, Josh, what on airth’s gev way on the keers?” 
—Providence Post. 


The source of the following is to us unknown—albeit 
the scrap itself is familiar enough. Written, doubt- 


less, by some man in love with—all the beauties : 


“* Kissinc.—Kissing is an accomplishment that 
should form a part of every gentleman’s education. 
A man that is too bashful to kiss a lady, as Mrs. 
Malaprop would say, when all is agreeable, is a poor 
good for-nought . . . Don’t bungle the matter by a 
five minutes’ torture, like a cat playing with a mouse. 
Kiss a girl deliberately—sensible all the time of the 
great duty you are performing—but remember also 
that a kiss, to be enjoyed in its full flavor, should be 
taken fresh, ike champagne just from the flask. Ah! 
then you get it in all its airy and spiritual raciness. 
If you wish a sentimental kiss—and after all, per- 





haps, they are the spicier—steal your arm around 
her waist, take her hand softly in your own, and 
then tenderly drawing her toward you, kiss her as 
you might imagine a zephyr to do it! We never 
exactly timed the accomplishment with a stop-watch, 
but we’ve no doubt the affair might be managed very 
handsomely in ten seconds. The exact point where 
a lady should be kissed may be determined by the 
intersection of two imaginary lines, one drawn per- 
pendicularly down the centre of the face, and the 
other passing at right angles through the line of the 
mouth.” 


A young lady who was rebuked by her mother for 
kissing her intended, justified the act by quoting the 
passage: “ Whatsoever that men should do unto you, 
do you even so unto them.” 


KISSING EARLY IN THE MORNING. 
Miss Kitty on the sofa sat 
With Harry Vane, and close at that: 
When lo! the clock gave warning! 
And Kitty said: “Oh, deary me, 
Tt cannot be, it cannot be, 
Two o'clock in the morning! 


Without, the white moon watched the earth; 
Within, the red fire danced with mirth, 
The loyer’s cheeks adorning, 
With glow made crimson by the press, 
Their lips had made, in sweet caress, 
At two o’clock in the morning. 


T will not tell what words were said; 

How Harry’s heart held Kitty’s head, 
Parental caution scorning. 

I only know a singular sound 

The cosy chamber walls went round, 
At two o’clock i? the morning. 


And as it thus was, so ’twill be; 

Such scenes the pensive moon will see, 
And mantel clocks give warning 

To lagging youth and loving maid, 

Who have the parting hour delayed 
Till two o’clock i’ the morning. 


The following squib is both quaint and pretty : 


I saw him kiss your cheek. ’Tis true. 
O, modesty! °*Twas strictly kept: 
He thought I slept; at least, I knew 
He thought I thought he thought I slept. 


And the subjoined “ osculation,” toucheth on the 
same subject. 


“‘Girts AND BEArRDS.—Two young misses, dis- 
cussing the qualities of some young gentlemen, were 
overheard thus: 

No. 1—‘ Well, I like Charley, but he’s rather 
girlish ; he hasn’t got the least bit of a beard.’ 

No. 2—‘I say Charley Aas got a beard, but he 
shaves it off.’ 

No. 1—‘No, he hasn’t either, any more than I 
have.’ 

No. 2—‘I say he has, too, and I know it, for it 
pricked my cheek.” 


The following is a sketch for Graham, on a sub- 
ject which will remain popular as long as artists 
or poets continue their labors: 


*“ Beside a brook, beneath a tree, 
Two lovers sat and nothing wist, 
That life had cares or misery 
For naught they thought but kissed and kissed. 


“The sun went down—the stars came through, 
Then veiled their light behind a mist; 
The lovers’ souls were ’wildered too, 


In dim strange joy—for still they kissed.” c. a. L 
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Tue year is getting ripe—the syrup of the season 
is beginning to develop its sugary and alcoholic 
qualities with a more decided gusto—the sunshine 
is beginning to make itself felt—business is less 
strictly attended to—the wat#ring-places are loom- 
ing up more distinectly—and by the time that this 
number has been scattered from Nova Scotia to 
California, taking in the Isthmus, and all the hills, 
valleys and cities, hamlets and houses, the heats of 
summer will have become so brilliant a-reality, that 
straw hats and the blinds down, fans and ice will 
hardly neutralize their energy. 

It is just in such weather that our heart turns 
more earnestly than usual to our readers, for the 
simple reason that we know, that in this warm “ lay- 
ing off” season, there is more light reading going 
on, and more attention to the monthly cabinet of 
literary and miscellaneous attractions which we do 
our best to compile. Sir, we see you beneath that 
broad-spreading tree, in all the fullest luxury of 
cool laziness—the fragrant Havana smoke rising 
slowly from your mouth, as though, like the alba- 
tross, it slept on the wing—you have Graham in 
your hands—every thing is arranged for your com- 
fort, from a mild breeze to the shade which shelters 
you—oh, you are so gloriously lazy, that the little 
caterpillar, swaying to and fro within an inch of 
your nose, and finally anchoring itself on the edge 
of the magazine, does not provoke more than an in- 
dolent puff of breath. Nothing troubles you—Gra- 
ham is the only link just now between you anc the 
world; you are listening more attentively to us than 
you ever did before—ought we not to give an extra 
thought to you? 

Or may we venture, Madame or Young Lady— 
married or single, as the case may be—to intrude on 
the sacred privacy of your summer forenoon, and 
tell the world how you seem in your sanctum. It 
is warm—quite like fire-weather, as you were pleased 
to remark just now—and you are consequently quite 
right to look so charming in that exquisite light 
muslin, from which your very pretty face and arms 
come forth like sun and sun-rays from a very breezy 
cloud—don’t laugh at our comparison, for it was 
only yesterday evening that we saw a cloud in the 
blue heavens, so gracefully flounced, that we ex- 
pected every instant to see an angel face, arms, and 
French boots, (like yours, of course,) slip out and 
render the illusion perfect. You have the room 
shaded, but the breeze will find its way in—there is 
a song which calls him a bachelor merry and free— 
there is a little work-table beside you, and a bit of 
unfinished embroidery on the floor—but you have 
forgot breeze and work, and all that in this small 
talk to which you are giving a charm by your sweet 
Voice, as you read it aloud to Cousin Mary, or to that 
dear Clara, or whoever the fair friend may be, privi- 
leged to chat away the morning with you in your 
calm retreat. Out of doors the sun pours down in 
hot floods of light—there is a miscellaneous but 
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| subdued concert of summer sounds, bird-chirping 
| solos and insect accompaniments—do you not won- 
der at our prophetic accuracy? Ah, Young Lady— 
we editors are all mediums and prophets—would 
that we could be in the body where we are now in 
the spirit—in your very interesting company—were 
it only to thank you for your kindness in speaking 
well of Graham. You have no idea—upon our edi- 
torial word, you have not-—of the gratification it 
afforded us to find you with our Magazine in hand, 
and open at this very page. And now—open that 
window shutter, if you please, only one-quarter of 
an inch—we who travel in the spirit, can slip 
through key-holes—thank you, Miss, a thousand 
times—we are off a thousand miles ere the fascinat- 
ing smile of adieu vanishes from your beautiful 
face. 

You, however, Madame, are at a watering-place. 
For sundry good reasons, we keep the secret, whe- 
ther it be the Sweet Sulphur, Blue Lick, Newport, 
Nahant, Long Branch, Bedford, Glenn’s Springs, 
Cape May, Saratoga, or otherwheres. You have 
been bathing, or riding, or at the ten-pin gallery, or 
shooting, or shopping at ‘the store,” where you 
were amazed to find the very /ast thing one would 
have expected to see out of the city, or buying some- 
thing of the Indians, or calling—or—(what, not 
guessed yet!) receiving avery interesting call. And - 
now you would like to just snatch a little nap before 
dinner, and with Graham in your hand, find your- 
self described exactly. You really look charming 
in that light wrapper—negligée is more becoming to 
you than to most women—a sip of the claret cobbler 
just sent up has given you the most charming flush 
—ah, how happy we are, that one of our leaves 
brushes at times so beautiful a cheek—how our cover 
thrills under so white a hand; ah, we thought that 
compliment would waken you—and now that you 
smile, you are ten times more fascinating! veiilez 
vous belle endoymie—arouse, fair sleeper, for the 
Spirit speaks! What, do you hear nothing but an 
occasional child notsing about in the corridor; an 
occasional laugh or chat; a waiter bringing up 
lunch; nurses out of doors; the piano in the par- 
lor, (such a piano!) a buzzing sound—oh, yes— 
Gra—-ham—so-—ti-red. Sleep, Madame, sleep! 
What a pretty picture. Ah, if we could, we would 
sink with you in the depths of spirit—“down to 
your deepest dream,” and read the bizarre secrets of 
your dear soul—but we refrain. Rise again when the 
gong sounds to dinner and to victory—we mean to 
new conquests. We are off, Madame, but think of 
us this evening, when divinely arrayed for the 
“hop,” or when fanning yourself on the portico! 
Yours of Graham would be charmed at the idea. 

And as for you, old fellow, our particular friend 
who deserve all the watering-places, and all that the 
beauty of all the country can give, and who néver- 
theless and notwithstanding cannot make it conve- 
nient to go out of town just yet, and must grin and 
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bear it, for business sake, until evening—you are 
one meriting our especial sympathy. You are a 
good fellow—one who never grumbles—one who 
catches up all the fun to be had, and hopes for more. 
And you will have it, for there is always luck for 
the hopeful. Pity that the whole world is not made 
up of men like you, you much-enduring, good- 
natured, true-hearted soul. Be you where you may, 
in the office or in the store, among the types or in 
the factory, getting “up” for examination or rest- 
ing after a desperate dig at “collecting,” chatting 
among the boys, snatching five seconds to read this 
Easy Talk, between sharp interruptions, editing pa- 
pers, passing the day down on the wharf, where 
your desk overlooks ships, sugar-hogsheads and 
profane stevedores, in hotels or among rushing ma- 
chinery—we tender you our free-and-easy friend- 
ship, hoping that you will find Graham “one of 
’em,” as a hard-working sinner like yourself— 
passed grand member of the Can’t Get Away Club, 
and a distinguished officer of the Work Hard and 
Take it Easy Association. For all of us, summer 
has its joys, and there are none of us so strictly kept 
to the mill but that the labor may be light when 
good company abounds. Trusting that our vagaries 
and editorial fancies may for an hour stand you in 
stead of such company, we open the port-folio, 
hoping from our heart, that the summer may not 
pass away without giving for you many golden 
hours and pleasant smiles, glad memories and merry 
thoughts of love! 


...+esLhere is an Arabian story which says that 
the great Sheik, Hassan Al Sum Bodih, was one 
day visited by his neighbor, Ali Mohamed Watchu- 
Kalem, who was desirous of borrowing of the Sheik 
arope. But the Sheik was not in a liberal mood, 
and replied that he was just about to use the rope, 
for the purpose of tying up a hundred weight of 
sand—or, as the great Arabian scholar, Ibn Rigm 
Arol, tells the story, a million grains of barley. 
‘€ But how can you tie up sand with a rope ?” asked 
the amazed Mohamed Watchu-Kalem. “ Oh, friend,” 
replied the Sheik, as he puffed away at his pipe, 
“ Allah is great, and we can do queer things with a 
rope—when we don’t want to lend it!” Mohamed at 
once perceived the point of the argument, and leap- 
ing on his Arab barb cried aloud, “ Allah Bismillah 
Iams Old—Asel byj-ing-oh!”’—Arabic terms, ex- 
pressive of deep humiliation—and clapping spurs to 
his steed, was soon lost in the dim horizon of the 
mighty desert. We were reminded of this legend 
by the following entertaining story, which we find 
in the Charlestown (Mass.) Advertiser. 


“ Maenetic Arrraction.—We heard a story, a 
few evenings since, which is really worthy of publi- 
cation. Groton is a pleasant town, and has pro- 
duced some distinguished men. F. lived there, was 
old and had a nice property. F. had a nephew also, 
and this nephew worked upon the old gentleman’s 
feelings to that extent that he altered his will, leav- 
ing the bulk of his property to his brothers, which 
suitel the nephew exactly. F. had a niece also, and 
this niece was married to a fine young man, whom 
we shall call W. Now W. had borrowed from the 

Id man an ordinary little spy-glass, which circum- 








stance came to the ears of the nephew, who became 
alarmed, fearing that if his uncle should make his 
exit from this world before the borrowed article was 
returned, it would be kept by W., and consequently 
be lost to himself and family. To prevent such a 
serious loss, he posted away to the house of W., to 
borrow the article himself, intending to cling to it 
as long as his uncle had any vitality. W., knowing 
his disposition, and suspecting the truth, asked ma- 
liciously what he wanted it for; and the nephew 
stammered in reply that “he hadacolt at pasture 
in Ashby, and wanted to see if he was safe in the 
field.” The absurdity of the excuse will be per- 
ceived, when it is remembered that Ashby is about 
twenty-four miles distant from Groton, and the glass 
was about powerful enough to see across an acre 
lot. W., of, course, gave up the instrument, and 
shortly afterward sauntered into a variety store in 
Groton, in which there was assembled a number of 
persons, and among them the thoughtful nephew. 
Putting on a grave face, he inquired of the trader if 
he had such a thing as a horse-shoe magnet in his 
shop. The trader regretted that he had not the 
article, and after telling him where it could proba- 
bly be obtained, asked him for what purpose he 
wanted it. “Oh,” said W., “I wanted it for 

He has seen his colt in the pasture at Ashby, and 
now he wants to get a horse-shoe magnet to draw 
him home!” When W. got home, he found that the 
teleseupe had arrived there before him. 


Pretty good—pret-ty-good. Keep on Charles- 
town ! 


We presume that most of our musical, or at 
least ballad-izing, readers know the song of “ Do 
they miss me at Home?” and the often quoted reply, 
in which the missing one assures his friends that 


“While I’ve my wits and my ‘ creepers’ 
They'll miss me, they’ll miss me at home,” 


—and from which it is evident that the missing one 
is a Swartwouter, or Schuylerizer, or Negusser, or 
whatever name “bolters” are known by. Some 
spirited contributor to the Lagrange, Ind., Standard 
answers the song in a tolerably sharp note—and, by 
the way, we beg leave to say, that it is by no means 
the first first-rate thing we have clipped from our far 
western cotemporary. 


WE MISS THEE AT HOME, 
A PARODY. 


We miss thee at home, yes we me miss thee, 
Since vou sloped without bidding adieu, 

And prayers have since daily been offered 
That somewhere you'll get your full due. 


That to wish you might ever be haunted, 
With visions your conscience could trace ; 

Would be useless, for villains like you, sir, 
Don’t have that invaluable grace. 


And the friends that once kindly availed thee, 
Of “means” all thy wants to supply; 

Never dreamed of thy acting the scoundrel, 
But they've now found a different reply. 


The shadows of evening are gathering, 
O, where is the wanderer now; 

The hail-stones like hen’s eggs ure falling, 
Let us hope they may visit thy brow. 


But bear on thy bosom this message, 

We'll watch thee where’er thou mayst roam, 
And if ever you want a good flogging, 

Just make your appearance at home. 
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Talking of the reply to this same song, “ Yes, we 
miss thee at Home,” the N. Y. Picayune says that 
a religious young lady should object to sing it, be- 
cause she ought to regard ballad answers (ballet- 
dancers) as improper. Whe-e-e-w! 


sguatie Those; who do not regularly read that model 
family paper, the Cairo Times and Delta, are not 
aware of the extent into which persons and things 
can be pitched into with a perfect looseness. After 
smashing about forty smaller affairs, right and left, 
it has at length undertaken to dilapidate the rival 
town of Mound City. The following are specimens 
of its style of doing business: 


‘The proprietors of the Mound City Railroad 
have purchased a new locomotive. On her advent 
into town, four hundred thousand of the male, and 
three hundred thousand of the female, population 
turned out to meet her with shouts of welcome. 

After the masheen had been wrapped in flannel, 
and put in the depot, the editor of the Emporium 
riz, and “ begged leave” to iniroduce the following 
preamble and resolutions : 

Wuaereas, The people of Mound City hev got a 
new ingine, and 

Wuereas, Itis meet and right that all the world 
and the rest of mankind should know it: therefore 

Resolved, That we are GLAD we’ve got a new 
ingine. 

Resolved, That she’s a buster. 

Resolved, That she’s a darned sight better ingine 
than the old one, 

Resolved, That we believe she can make the trip 
from bere to the junction in less than an hour. 

Resolved, That she can run faster than a scared 
dog, with a tin pan fastened to his narrative. 

Resolved, That them Cairo ingines are fools to 
our’n. 

Resolved, That if them Cairo fellers laugh at our 
ingine any more, we'll lick ’em. 

Resolved, That our ingine and our town are the 
wonders of the world, and a long ways ahead of the 
Floating Palace. 

The foregoing resolutionzes were unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to be printed in the official 
paper of Cairo; after which the crowd—with the 
exception of the females—adjourned and got on a 
general tight.” 


“We saw a couple betting high at draw poker 
the other night. The ante was two niggers, and the 
little one had run up the pot to a cotton plantation 
and three stern wheel-boats. 

“TI go the city of Sandoval better, said the big 
one. 

“T’ll see you with Mound City and call you!” 
said t’other, triumphantly. 

“ Pshaw, that ain’t money enough,” said big bones. 

“ Well, I’ll take that back and bet you a keg of 
tar and a blind horse.” 

“That'll do,” said big bones, “but don’t try to 
ring in Mound City again, for I want to play a 
decent game.” 

A wonderful place that West —great, greater, great- 
est. We expect to hear soon that its*inhabitants 
have filled up the Pacific, so as to make their farm 
come all the way round. 


ree Some investigator into female metaphysics 
once got off the annexed: 

“ Becky Birehbud thinks its provoking for a wo- 
man who has been working all day mending her 
husband's old coat, to find alove letter from another 
woman in his pocket.” 








On which the editor of the Post, of Lebaron Ky, 
remarks very sensibly: 


“ Perfect nonsense. There is not a woman under 
the heaven but would find the letter before she be- 
gan to mend the coat—and then it wouldn’t be men- 
ded at all.” 


No—but we imagine that the husband’s manners 
and morals would be—unless he was “ past mend- 
ing.” And now that we are with the ladies, let us 
commend the mystic legend of The Twelfth Oyster 
to those who know a good thing when they see it, 


“Tue Tweirra Oyster’s Dirrerence.—Ma- 
dame de K , & Russian lady of great conse- 
quence, formerly in the fashionable world returned 
lately to Paris. She had been absent some years, 
and, of course, had been forgotten—but it was now 
necessary to her happiness that she should re-con- 
quer her former glories as the most adorable and 
best dressed of women—particularly the latter, She 
called again upon her former dressmaker, the most 
eminent of course in her successes of totlettes, and 
confided to her the problem and its anxieties. There 
was to be a certain ball. Madame de wished to 
appear first at that, in nearly the costume of a Ga- 
brielle d’Estrees. . It was promised. 

On the morning of the day of the ball, Madame 
called upon her dressmaker. The dress was done. 
It was a miracle of perfect beauty! Twenty thou- 
sand frances’ worth of lace reposed softly on folds of 
tulle, plaited as if by the fingers of fairies. The cor- 
sage was truly marvellous—but—oh, horror!. when 
it came to be tried on, it was found impossible for 
Madame de K to enter it! Against the hints 
and counsel of the dressmaker, it had been made 
upon her old measure. 

‘Oh, desolation inexpressible!” exclaimed Ma- 
dame, “what is to bé @one? But it canrot be 
helped. You must set instantly to work and make 
me another cursage !” 

** Impossible!” said the modiste, “we have but 
three hours, and thirty dresses to complete and send 
home in that time. But would Madame make one 
more effort ?” 

The effort was made, and, this time, the corsage 
admitted Madame and her enlargements. But she 
was very pale, and had recourse every moment or 
two, to her “salts.” “I suffocate!” she pantingly 
cried. 

“ Madame will get accustomed to it, little by little,” 
said the faiseuse. ‘‘ And then, with the exercise of 
the ball, the size diminishes. Fortunately it is a 
ball, for if it were a dinner-party, Madame would be 
obliged to give up the dress.” 

The stifling woman looked with glaring eyes upon 
the speaker. ‘It is a dinner!” she exclaimed, with 
horror. ‘ They dance afterward !” 

“Then,” said the dressmaker, very positively, . 
‘it will be necessary for Madame to omit the dinner.” 

And to this desperate resolve Madame de K 
consented, She took the dressmaker home with her, 
ordered a dozen oysters and a bottle of Bordeaux, 
and sent an apology ofa headache. She would make. 
her appearance in time for the dance. ; 

“Twelve oysters!” exclaimed the modiste, as she 
saw her customer go at them voraciously. ‘“ Please, 
Madame, omit one! Eleven are as many as your 
corsage will admit! Alas! Madame, the last oyster 














takes up a great deal of room !” 

‘Eleven be it then!” said Madame, with a sigh. 
And leaving the longed-for ultimatum on the plate, 
she completed her toilette for the evening. 

Her old friends found her figure charming—her 
waist as slight as ever—herself paler than she used 
to be, but still otherwise unchanged. And the gnaw- 
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ing sensation of unappeased hunger which she had 
all the evening, was consoled by the compliments to 
her unrivaled dress and her well-remembered and 
still beautiful figure! But another oyster would 
have burst the lacing of the adorable corsage! And 
(moral!) to forego that twelfth oyster should be 
taught in the discipline of female academies, 


sees S0mebody directs a note to us in the fol- 
lowing thrilling style: 
Go ahead through the poast office 
Leaving the towns between, 
Untill you reach the Edetor 
Of GraHAm’s MAGAZINE. 
No. 50. South 3d. St. Phila. 


Which puts us in mind of some clippings on this 
subject from divers: sources—the first being from the 
Illinois State Chronicle. 


.....* The following is the address on a paper pass- 
ing through the mail: 


Just let this paper go at once 

To that unmitigated dunce 

Who sells to children little toys, 
In Morgan county, Illinois. 

His name is ——. (forget it not) . 
Arcadia ts the glorious spot. 


If the unmitigated dunce don’t get that 


paper it will not be for want of cart-wheel poetry.” 


.-.+-'* Letters sometimes find their way into Un- 
ele Sam’s mail bag bearing fantastic superscriptions. 
One of this description was lately received at Ful- 
ton Ohio, probably from a lover to his sweetheart ; 


My loving message, may you through 
The mail bags safely go, 

Until you find Miss Sally Drew, 
At Fulton, Ohio. 


-+.+e There are certain poets now-a-days who con- 
trive to spread out their rhymes, by dint of breaking 
one line up into four or five small ones, so that it is 
not half as hard to fill up a volume as it was in days 
of old. A contributor to the Auburn American 
quizzes this economy in the following brilliant 
flight : 

A NODE 
ONTO THE FIRST FLY! 
Qriously Konstructed Inseck ! 
With wings, 


And Feelers. 
And more’na 
A hundred 


Eyes in your 
Head! 
Where have you been 


All Winter? 
When did you get rid of your 


Torpidity, 
And find out you was a 


Live Fly? 
You need’nt rub your feet 


Together 


That way, 
A imitating supplication ! 


Tain’t in you! 
Such insecks 


Never do s0, 


Except 2 sham 
Mock Umility. 


You’re fearfully and particularly 


That we all no! 
But you need’nt 
Take on 
Airs, 
For all that! 
You’re only just a 
Fly, 
j After all, 
And your family raises Ned 
In every house 
Every Summer, 
In Konjunction with 
Flees, 
Musskeeters 
And Nats. 
What business have you to have so many eyes in your 
Kontemtibly small 
Head ? 
Do you expect to see any more than 
other 
Kattle of you Killibre? 
And spose you do? 
Whose Benny Fitted by it? 
Youve Jest 
Krawled 
A Cross our 
“ Leader.” 
What do U think of its 
Sentiments? 
Ain’t they sound and 
Pat Riot-Ick? 
Whers’s the rest of the Flies? 
Are you the only one 
.That’s thawed out? 
What’s your U. Pinyun 
Of this April? 
Air you troubled much with 
Flites of Phancy ? 
Anser at your 
Urliest 


Konvenience! 


Did it ever strike the reader that certain 
poetry has a piano-forte inspiration—a sort of litho- 
graphed-musical expression, which calls for a young 
lady who has “had three quarters,” or for a young 
gentleman with long hair and “ rolley” collar to give 
it the proper vocal expression? We have nothing 
against such poetry—we have read some of the sort 
which is truly beautiful—and we confess a great 
penchant for pretty girls at pianos—“ chi va piano 
va sano,” you know, but we cannot help impressions, 
and our impression is that the following is decidedly 
piano-forte—in fact piano-fortissimo. One of the 
most beautiful poems in English, Praed’s ‘How 
shall I woo her?” is rather piano-forty—but to our 
ballad : 

ONE YEAR AGO. 
BY FINL£Y JOHNSON, 
Hne year ago, one year ago, 
I pledg’d my love to thee; 
And would have stak’d my very life 
Upon thy constancy; 
For the pure echoes of thy heart 
Responded to my own, 
And like a fairy instrument, 
Gave back affection’s tone. 


Ah, well do I rememember now, 











How, in the moonlight breeze, 
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That sway’d the slender branches of 
The stately cedar trees, 

What rapturous visions we enjoyed 
That made each bosom warm, 

As with our lips together press’d, 
I clasp’d thy gentle form. 


One year ago beneath those trees, 
I breath’d a sad farewell, 

While the bright stars as witnesses, 
Around us threw their spell; 

And hand in hand we knelt upon 
The damp and silent sod, 

And vow’d to be as true and firm 
As Nature’s ruling God. 


One year has pass'd, and now I come 
To nestle on thy breast, 

Like a lone bird who once again 
Seeks for its shelter’d nest; 

But, ah! I find that thou art changed— 
Another shares thy lot, 

Another now has won thy love, 
And I—I am forgot. 


One year, one short and fickle year, 
Is this the life of love; 

Is that deep passion changing as 
The fleecy clouds above? 

Are passing shadows and sunbeams 
The emblems of its stay; 

And all its hopes and honest faith 
But dreams of yesterday? 


...--- Bad spelling reminds us of the following, from 
the Dexter, Me., Gem, which, in complaining of the 
atrocious spelling of sundry small quacks, gives the 
following as a sample: 

“ Here is a label from a box of ‘Intment,’ in the 
‘setting up’ of whieh some wag of a printer ‘ fol- 


‘lowed copy,’ verbatim et literatim :— 


** Toe the Publick 
KUMSTOCK’s INTMENT. 
The grateist thing in the worl Four curin kutts, cornes 
shingles brusers stranes sawers frost feet and so fourth. 
Prize 25 sense a box, sole at my stoor 21 Blaxin Strete.” 


N. B. In return for giving publicity to the above 
through our columns, we shall expect a box of the 
‘Intment,’ post paid.” 


sone John G, Saxe sends us a good one in the 
shape of an original card of the Grand Hotel de 
France et d’Angleterre, Paris, corner of the Rue 
Filles St. Thomas, or “Street of St. Thomas’s girls” 
and the Rue Richelieu. And having thus given its 
proprietor, Mr. Chalanqui, a gratis notice—we re- 
member him of old, and also his very pretty—but 
we are digressing—we were going to say that we 
think that we have fairly earned the right to print 
the English side of bis card. Here you are! 


SHALL BE FOUND AT THIS HOTEL. 
One of the beast situation in Paris averygood Table d’ 
Hote at 3 f 
Particular services at all hours at 3 f.4f. &5f. 
“ Restaurant a lacarte” & dinners with choosen dishes. 
Handsome apartments at 2 f. 3 f. and above. 
Reading room and drawing room for conversation. 
Coffee, Baths, at moderate prices. 
Cares and Attendants of every moment. 


Gentlemen wishing to try one of the “beast” situ- 





ations in Paris—in the street of the Girls of St 
Thomas—please notice. 


.....We take the following from the Springfield 
Republican. It’s “severe.” 


“Ler’s LauGn over 1t.—The following letter re- 
ceived in our counting-room is ‘as good as a play.’ 
It is, to all appearance, a bona fide production, and 
we give it to show that ‘ fonography’ is spreading: 

‘¢« Mr. Boels & Co.—cur—i wisht youd cend ’s 
pepper bi male the blame thing dount cum half the 
tim we suspose sum body steels it at the depough for 
the tixet agent sas how that nobody on the canel 
Rode ant repsible for em, i rite for the reqest of his 
wife he being gone ab scent who thinks a grate eel 
of the paper. Yours & Co.’” 





Rather a slippery compliment that thinking “a 
grate eel of the paper.” Talking of papers reminds 
us that Donald MacLeod, author of the “ Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,” “ Mary Queen of Scots,” “The 
Blood Stone,” and some very spirited translations 
from the German, has become editor of the St. Louis 
Sunday Leader. We congratulate our St. Louis 
friends on such an acquisition and specially commend 
the Leader henceforth to all the chosen band of Gra- 
hamites in that vicinity. 


..+0. We find the following among our clippings—- 
source to us unknown. It is entitled ‘‘ Fashionable 
Amusements.” 


‘‘ New fashions have been introduced into Albany 
by the wives of ‘Honorable’ gentlemen from New 
York city. After a ‘hop’ at the Delavan, the other 
night, one of the ladies who gave the fashions 
which are followed by the country girls, ‘rode the 
elephant’ for the amusement of the party. This is 
performed thus: Two gentlemen stoop down on 
hands and knees, pillows and blankets are piled on 
their backs for saddles—a tail and trunk are made 
of suitable material—when the rider-ess is placed 
upon the saddle and carried around the room. I ex- 
pect to hear that ‘riding the elephant’ is ‘all the go’ 
in the rural districts.” 


To this the Albany Atlas adds the following de- 
scription of the modus operandi of the performances : 


«‘ The gas in the parlors is partially turned off, so 
as to produce a sort of twilight darkness, when two 
gentlemen, the tallest present, are requested to take 
their position in the back parlor. Their position is 
tbat adopted by boys when playing leap-frog. A 
large cloth of some subdued color—dark-gray, for 
instance—is then thrown over them, and another 
rolled up is attached to the front which constitutes 
the trunk. Two sheets of white paper are then rol- 
led up and tacked on, one on each side of the trunk. 
These represent the ivory tusks. The Albany Ele- 
phant is now complete, The lady rider takes her 
seat on its back, amid cushions, ete., and under the 
guidance of a leader the monster proceeds with 
heavy tread to display itself and precious load to the 
company in the front parlor. The arrangement is 
unexpectedly perfect, and suggestive of life in the 
East. The play of the “ Elephant” is a success here, 
and we will not be surprised to hear of its adoption 
in the rural districts.” 


It is news to us, however, to learn that making the 
elephant is a peculiarly New York institution— 
though we are aware that the animal can be seen 
there to great advantage—Mr. Barnum was wont 
to tell us so of old. Some years ago the beast as 
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above described was very commonly got up at Har- 
wood’s, Cape May, by a party of Baltimore boys— 
and we have heard of it among the sugar mills of 
Louisiana. But seriously, this game of making the 
Elephant is one of an antiquity which loses itself in 
the earliest dawn of far off Indian fable. In a Ger- 
man collection of mythological pictures in our pos- 
session—the reader will find them in the third 
volume of Vollmer—we find this very play taken 
from an Indian bas-relief representing the sports of 
the infancy of Siva. The body of the elephant is 
formed by the intertwining forms of Hindoo nymphs 
—not over-vexed with garments—while on the back 
is a car for the convenience of the youthful divinity. 
That is seeing the elephant on the Hindoo principle. 
Verily there are more antiquities extant than people 
imagine! 

The following from the Herald strikes us a 
neat adaptation of a scrap of popular ballad, to a very 
popular sort of advertisement setting forth a by no 
means uncommon want: 


H, I SHOULD LIKE TO MARRY. 
If I could only find, . 
Some very nice young lady, 
Just suited to my mind. 
Address Broadway ——, Post office. 


We find the following in the Court Jour- 
nal. It will, we doubt not, be read with interest 
by all lovers of the ‘“‘wayward poet,” who certainly 
attracted more “lovers” than any man of his age. 

THE LAST OF THE BYRON MANIA. 


“Lady P., an Englishwoman of great age and 
wealth, recently died in Paris, where she had lived 
almost from time immemorial, and had a very large 
visiting acquaintance. She resided in the Foubourg 
St. Honore, and one large room of her hotel was de- 
voted to a collection of relics of Lord Byron, which, 
from its extent and value, might truly be called a 
Byronian Museum. The aged possessor of these 
treasures, a woman of much intelligence and origi- 
ginality of character, pretended that Lord Byron 
had once entertained an ardent passion for her, 
which seemed the more astonishing to her friends, 
as it was very apparent that Lady P. could never 
have been beautiful, or even pretty. Her figure was 
short and ill-formed, and her features were decidedly 
and hopelessly ugly. Nothing could have been 
harsher than the sound of her voice, except when 
she spoke of Byron, with a languishing glance 
through a pair of gold spectacles poised upon a nose 
of immense size. The sentimental old lady did not 
deny having shared the passion of the poet, but 
added that this love had always been platonic on 
her side, and that she had driven Byron to despair 
by the inflexibility of her virtue. 

‘‘Her friends delighted to draw her out on this 
subject, which she illustrated with interesting de- 
tails, curious traits, and piquant anecdotes. She 
had a casket, which she opened with complacent 
pride, containing several letters from Lord Byron, 
and unpublished verses which he had dedicated to 
her. No one dared to suggest the slightest doubt 
of their genuineness, as this was a sin which she 
never pardoned. 

“A portrait of Byron, painted on the medallion 
of a bracelet, never left her arm. The poet himself 
had given her this portrait, and accompanied the 
present with an enamored distich. Lady P. pos- 
sessed five or six other portraits of Lord Byron, all 
very beautiful. There is one particularly remarka- 
ble—a full-length by Lawrence. Another was 





painted at Venice, and represents Byron on horse- 
back, on the banks of the Lido. 

‘After the death of the poet, Lady P. collected, 
with pious zeal, every object she could find which 
had once belonged to him. This hero-worship is 
invested with a melancholy and touching charm. 
To accomplish her self-imposed mission, the intrepid 
lady undertook a long pilgrimage, and traversed all 
the places Byron had inhabited from his birth to his 
death. She visited Aberdeen, in Scotland; the 
Gothic manor of Newstead, the University of Cam- 
bridge, London, Brighton, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Milan, Venice, and at last, 
Greece, the tomb of the poet., Every where she 
found something, and devoted to these precious ac- 
quisitions a considerable fortune. It is thus she 
formed a large collection of furniture, manuscripts, 
arms and clothes. Among them are the dressing- 
case of Lord Byron, from fifteen to twenty books 
containing rough sketches of his poems, his pocket- 
book, his writing-desk, his gun, his pistols, his day- 
ger, his robes as Peer of England, his purse, his 
rings, a lock of his hair, his letters and those ad- 
dressed to him, his dressing-gown, the harness of 
his horse, the bed on which he died, and the cloak 
which covered him when he gave up his spirit at 
Missolonghi, on Easter Monday, 1824. 

“‘ Lady P. was never married. She was a maiden 
when she first met Lord Byron, and she always re- 
mained faithful to the platonic love which has oceu- 
pied her life. Her heirs are distant relations, who, 
not having the same interest in this Byron Museum, 
will probably put it up at auction, and the amateurs 
of curiosities will reap the benefit.” 


We had the pleasure once of being well acquainted 
with another most charming lady who, it was reputed, 
had been loved by Byron—who had verses from him 
addressed to her—and who, from her miraculously 
preserved charms, had been evidently capable of at- 
tracting the love of any one. The lady spoken of 
by the Court Journal, might have found in this 
country one of the most interesting relics of Byron 
—his inkstand—which found its way thither. 


Has any one for sale a copy of a work in 
three volumes, entitled “The Marvellous Reposi- 
tory?” It was published some thirty years ago in 
Boston. Address note, with address and price, to 
the editor of this magazine. We are also very de- 
sirous of using for reference Col. Vallancey’s collec- 
tion “de Rebus Hibernicis.” Any guarantee what- 
ever, or any conditions required for use and speedy 
return, will be most gratefully fulfilled by us. 


We find the following among the late Paris 
items :-— 


“New. FAassioN FOR ContRipuTION-BoxEs.— 
Father Lefebvre, the French priest, preaching a 
charity sermon lately, closed by remarking that the 
congregation might not all have come prepared with 
the money they now doubtless felt called upon to 
give. In the place of money, therefore, he requested 
each person to deposit in the contribution-box his 
card—with as many corners left unturned-down as 
he was willing to give dollars. And, guided by the 
addresses on the cards, he would eall round and 
collect the corner-dollare the next day !” 


The following is very French :— 


HOW TO RECEIVE COMPANY. 


“The lamps were lit, and the rooms were in per- 
fect order—flowers all in their places and musicians 
at their post. The ball would presently begin. 
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“But the husband (B., the French journalist) 
found his young and timid wife standing lost in 
thought, and evidently very much troubled in mind. 
With a little questioning he got at the secret. How 
was it possible that she should say the few words of 
appropriate civility to every one of five hundred 
guests ? 

‘«B. reflected for a moment. 

‘«« Here, my darling!’ he said, as the wheels began 
to rattle, and the first guests entered the ball, ‘two 
phrases will answer all your purpose. To those who 
arrive, you will say, ‘What! come so late!’ and to 
those who take their leave, you will say, ‘What! 
going so early?’ And with a smile and a cordial 
tone of voice, you will find this all that is neces- 
sary.’ 

“Madame B.’s countenance immediately lighted 
up, and as the five hundred poured in, she addressed 
each individual guest with this flattering speech of 
reception. The ball commenced with unusual gayety. 
Every one seemed to be in a state of blissful com- 
placency. They danced till a very late hour, and 
then commenced the leave-takings—all managed 
with the two or three little pass-words of flattering 
preference and tender mock-reproach. 

“Never was party more successful. ‘What a 
charming hostess!’ ‘What a lovely woman!’ were 
the exclamations from all lips as they went away. 

“For each guest was made to believe that his or 
her coming and going were of importance to the 
happiness of the hostess. To be content, we must 
feel that we are needed !” 


That might do very well for Paris, where nobody 
believes that he or she is really loved, and where 
the air and smile and the pains manifested in the 
“make believe” are taken in lieu of the solid gold— 
on the bank-note principle. Here, in America, 
three quarters of the guests would at once detect 
that the “regret” was “put on”—“charm she 
never so wisely”—and would have voted their 
charming hostess at the next tea-party a perfect 
humbug. It wont do to try the affected game in 
our branch of Anglo-Saxondom—not if you hold 
four kings and an ace in the way of skill. The 
world does not appreciate the arts of design as yet 
on our side of the salt lick. 


roast We wrote and published in the Jan. number 
of Graham a Hiawathian fragment giving all the 
synonymes for money which we could recall. The 
extraordinary “run” which the piece had in the pa- 
pers has induced us to compile another list of the cant 
phrases for intoxication—nearly every one of which 
was taken from print, a few jotted down from over- 
hearing, but none of which were by us invented. 


HOW THEY CALI IT, 
BY YE EDITOR. 


Then he went upon ‘a bender’— 

Went upon a furious bender— 

Drank till he was ‘ half-seas over,’ ' 

‘Over the bay’ and ‘ hot’ and ‘ cornéd,’ 

* High’ and ‘tight’ and ‘ cocked’ and ‘cut’ too, 

* Shaved,’ ‘ disguised,’ and ‘jammed’ and ‘sleepy,’ 
‘Damaged,’ ‘ snuffy,’ ‘ tired’ and ‘ heavy,’ 

* Whipped,’ ‘ just so,’ and rather ‘ breezy,’ 
‘Smoky,’ ‘ chappy’ and ‘ top-heavy, 

* Fuldled,’ ‘ groggy,’ too, and ‘tipsy,’ 

‘ Smashed’ and ‘ slewed’ and ‘ crank’ and ‘ swipey,’ 
§ Jolly,’ ‘salted down,’ ‘how fare ye,’ 

‘On the lee-lurch,’ ‘ all sail set,’ too, 











‘Three sheets in the wind,’ moreover; 
‘Spreed,’ ‘ well under way,’ and ‘ blowing,’ 
* Boozy,’ ‘ sawed’ and * snubbed’ and ‘ bruised,’ 
* Comfortable,’ ‘ screwed’ and ‘ stewed,’ too, 
* Soaked,’ and somewh ‘t ‘ stimulated,’ 
‘ Jug-steamed,’ ‘ tangle-legged’ and ‘ hawk-eyed,’ 
‘ Phlegm-cut,’ ‘ blue-eyed’ and ‘ fogmatic’— 
(Here we stop to take our | reath.) 

‘In the Cape Ann stage’ a traveler, 
‘Shot in the neck’ and faint and striped, 
Quite bamboozled and weak-jointed, 
Peepy, with a heavy load on, 
Sprung—that is. intoxicated, 
Slung, how-came-you-so, in liquor, 
In his hat a brick he carried, 
And a snake in bis boot was squirming— 
He was ever ‘round the corner.’ 
And he had his ‘ weather-eye skinned,’ 
And was ‘stuck in the mud,’ despairing; 
Quite * bedoozled,’ ‘ mellow,’ ‘ merry,’ 
‘Making his Virginia fences,’ 
Very sadly ‘ overtaken,’ 
All ‘sewed up’ and very ‘ lushy,’ 
For a drop too much he’d taken. 

(Here we'll stop and rest again.) 
Like an alderman of Gotham, 
Staggering from the ancient ‘ tea-room,’ 
He was ‘ tead’ and mugged completely, 
For with liquor he was ‘ Jorily,’ 
And had ‘ put it through’ in splendor; 
Somewhat stunned, and yet quite lively, 
He was ‘mops and brooms’ and ‘ bosky,’ 
He was boozed, and he was buffy, 
And so hazy and so mooney 
That his dimmed and vinous peepers 
Could not see a hole in a ladder— 
He was muddled, he was muzzey, 
Lumpy, too, and obfuscated— 
On the ran-tan he had figured, 
He was on the ree-raw «also, 
‘ Ploughed,’ as English people call it, 
‘In his cups,’ as others term it, 
Tagged, and with just ‘ too much steam on,’ 
For his clay he had been soaking. 

(Here we'll stop and rest again.) 
As the Bard of Scotland has it, 
He was ‘ fuu,’ or with drappie 
In the e’e, and done up brown too, 
Quite far gone; a natural sequence, 
For he had been violating, 
And his feet were too large for him, 
Therefore he, the Bacchus martyr, 
Over his own toes went tripping, 
For on a big tare he’d rushed it— 
On a furious, blazing batter— 
Therefore he was quite tapshackled 
Meaning ‘ fresh,’ which, when translated, 
Signifies ‘ up-set,’ or ‘so-s0’— 
‘Fap,’ is what some people call it— 
‘ Fuzzled’ has the self-same meaning— 
For he had been taking something 
Very permanent and lasting, 
And the folks who saw him staggery 
Said he had been flaring up some, 
Burning quite a splendid kiln too. 

(Here a rest comes in again.) 

Wet within he was, and canty, 
Quite knocked up, it was no wonder, 
For he had been in the sunshine; 
Flushed, and splashed, and quite a picture, 
Overdone and reg lar ‘ cogy,’ 
Staring. staggering and reeling, 
He was ‘hold you by the wall,’ sir, 
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Drunk, in fact, as any piper— 

As the sow of Cimbrian, David— 

As a fool, or as the Old One— 

Very sadly slinged and rummy, 

Or, as one might say, well toddied, 

Pretty well tore, yet he was ‘ lovely;’ 

Upsee Dutch or Upsee Freeser, 

He had had a rouse carousing, 

What the Germans ‘ Rausch’ entitle ; 

Steep he was. set up and fine, too, 

Elevated, strained and budgey, 

Or, as C. A. Bristed calls it— 

Vide the ‘ Spirit’ he was in a 

High state of civ-i-li-za-tion,’ 

(Tell you what, that wrings the metre,) 

Yorked—also ‘ a little hearty,’ 

That is taken from th’ Inquirer, 

(Quite a steady. sober paper)— 

With a heavy turkey on him, 

Up a tree, wild and jolarious, 

‘ Thick-legged’—that is Domine Bartlett— 

Snapt or snapped—(see Georgia Major.) 

(Here we'll stop and breathe again.) 

He, in fact, had just been drinking 

More than he had ever bled~or 

Had his bread and cheese in head, sir— 

So the people say in Yorkshire— 

And he had a jag or load on— 

‘ Jagged,’ as boon companions term it— 

He‘had got a dish, and with it 

Found himself just one and thirty— 

Having cut his leg, of course he 

Also found himself ‘ afflicted ;’ 

With the malt above the water, 

As a wheelbarrow so tipsy, 

With his legs indentures making; 

‘Well to live,’ and in condition 

To cast up his heavy reckonings; 

Also, he had made example, 

Was concerned—or, as some phrase it, 

He had stolen him a manchet 

From the brewer’s basket—or, as 

Others said, he was all * raddled,’ 

Drunk till he had lost his ha’p’ny— 

Drunk till he was fixed and weary, 

And, when last.Mace Sloper saw him, 
Settled in an iron sleep. 


Certainly our conventional language is a rich one. 
But let no one imagine that the above lines embrace 
by any means all the cant English synonymes for 
intoxication. Sinee writing out the above—within 
three or four weeks—we have seen in the newspapers 
half a dozen terms not given in the “potry,” and 
have somewhere mislaid a printed list from an Eng- 
lish work which would have very considerably en- 
larged it. Moreover, we are confident that the 
dictionaries of Grose.and Bartlett contain many 
terms which we have omitted, The subject is a 
coarse one, but is unquestionably the one which in 
English presents most equivalents for one word. 


eeeeWe find the following which looks like a 
translation from that most humbagging of papers 
L’ Independance Belye, going the rounds : 


“‘ A lottery of which the tickets are eaten (// /) is 
in prosperous operation at Paris, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, No. 142. As every traveler knows, the 
‘ Brugsels sausages’ are savory nutrition. Working- 
men, particularly, who wish something that will 
proceed promptly to the replenishment of the ex- 
hausted juices of the spine, and without materially 





taxing the pocket as it passes, dine oftenest on a 
Brussels sausage. To make a living by the sale of 
so cheap an article, however, it is necessary to sell 
many; and Monsieur Vaudendale, of the ‘ Saucisse 
d’ Or,’ (as he descriptively names his eating-house, ) 
has hit upon the way to bring this about. At the 
usual price, and like anybody else, Monsieur Vau- 
dendale sells sausages—but the one you eat at the 
Sacisse d’ Or may be a blank or it may be a prize. 
In every fifty sausages there is one in whose savory 
bowels is hidden a gold dollar! Your chance, there- 
fore, to come upon this pleasant variation of minced 
meat, is one in fifty. Itis said that the number of 
sausages eaten at this place, since the establishment 
of the lottery, is truly incredible. So great is the 
crowd that it is difficult to gain admission at the 
door.” 


To eat fifty sausages ere we come to a dollar is a 
promising prospect! We think that it was Brian 
Boroihme or Boru of Ireland who undertook to eat 
all the salmon in a certain river, having been told 
by a wizard that there was one fish among them 
which would make the man who ate it wise, strong 
and invincible. But then fresh salmon are better 
than “ Yarman sausages.” The following is a curi- 
ous instance of the market value of priests in Oregon : 

“During the Indian difficulties in Oregon, a Cath- 
olic missionary was captured by the Indians. In 
a subsequent effort on the part of the whites to 
procure the release of the reverend captive, the chief 
whose prisoner he was, offered to give him up in 
exchange for two white women and two hundred 
sacks of flour. The officer to whom the proposition 
was made declined to pay the price. White women 
are too scarce in Oregon to be turned over to the 
savages in exchange for missionaries—to say noth- 
ing of flour at $10 a sack.” 

“Two white women and two hundred sacks of 
flour !”—was there ever such an abominable antithesis 
—two Kohinoor diamonds and two grains of sand— 
Paradise and an acre on the Rocky mountains—the 
fortune of the Rothschilds and—a red cent! Fancy 
trading off two of our dearly beloved lady readers 
of Graham in company with any thing on earth, or 
for anybody of the other sex, were it Louis Napo- 
leon and the Pope himself. ‘‘ Get out”—allez vous en! 


..«ss Who wrote the following? It strikes us as 
being uncommonly like Meister Karl’s “ Narhalla” 
—published some six years ago in Knickerbocker. 
But it jumps with our humor—so let it slide: 


THE JESTER’S SERMON. 

The jester shook his hood and bells, and leaped upon a 
chair, 

The pages laughed, the women screamed, and tossed their 
scented hair; 

The falcon whistled, stag-hounds bayed, the lap-dog barked 
without, 

The scullion dropped the pitcher down, the cook railed at 
the lout: 

The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch and money 
fall, 

And why? because the jester rose to say grace in the hall! 


The page played with the heron’s plume, the steward with 
his chain, 

The butler d-ummed upon the board, and laughed wit 
might and main ; j 

The grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared till they 
turned red, 


But still the jester shut his eyes, and rolled his witty head ; 
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And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text, 
And waving hand, struck on the desk, then frowned like 
one perplexed. 


“Dear sinners all,” the fool began, “man’s life is but a 
jest, : 

A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapor at the best. 

Ina thousand pounds of law I find not a single ounce of 
love; 

A blind man killed the parson’s cow in shooting at the 
dove; 

The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well, 

The woer who can flatter most will bear away the belle. 


“Let no man haloo he is safe till he is throngh the wood; 

He who will not when he may, must tarry when he should. 

He who laughs at crooked men should walk very straight ; 

Or he who once has won a name muy lie a bed till late. 

Make haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to 
wed; 

True coral needs no painter’s brush, nor need be daubed 
with red, 


“The friar preaching, cursed the thief (the pudding in his 
sleeve,) 

To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your 
leave— 

To travel well—an ass’s ears, ape’s face, hog’s mouth, and 
ostrich legs. 

He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about and 
begs. 

Be always first man at a feast, the last man at a fray; 

The short way round, in spite of all, is still the longest 
way. 

“ When the hungry curate clicks the knife there’s not much 
for the clerk; 

When the pilot turning pale and sick, looks up—the storm 
grows dark.” 

Then loud they laughed, the fat cook’s tears run down into 
the pan; 

The steward shook that he was forced to drop the brim- 
ming can; 

And then again the women screamed, and every stag-hound 
bayed— 

And why? because the motley fool so wise a sermon made!” 


Wise snough—how many a man is reputed wise 
who never thinks and deals only in renowned Scraps 
of wisdom. 


ces ‘‘ A female writer says: Nothing looks worse 
on a lady, than darned stockings. Allow us to ob- 
serve that stockings which need darning, look worse 
than darned ones.—[ Exchange. 


Stockings look best without any ‘darned’ holes in 
them.—[ Louisiana Courter, 

Gentlemen, you had better attend to your own 
‘knitting’ and let the injury complained of ‘heel’ 
itself.—[ Post. 

Good advice; this is the women’s business, and 
the man who puts his foot in it will surely get ‘ wor- 
sted.’—[ Toledo Blade.” 


That’s a fact. A man may bea very good hand 
at stocking an estate, but very few are able to state 
any thing about a stocking. And yet it seems to us 


that every cultivator should know something about 
hoes. 


sseeeef A young lady, noted for her affected man- 
ners, recently entered the show-reom of a fashionable 
milliner, with whom her family were acquainted, for 
the purpose of making some trifling purchases. On 
being asked how her mother’s health was, she re- 
plied— 





‘Ah! what is the matter with her?’ 
‘She fell down stairs and hurt her courtesy bender.’ 
‘Her what?’ 

‘Her courtesy bender.’ 

‘Courtesy bender! what is that?’ inquired the 
puzzled milliner. 

‘Why, her knee.” 


It might have been worse. She might have 
broken her knee—p/us ultra, which, as all the world 
knows, is the Latin for crown. ‘ How do you make 
that out?” Why—did’nt the Spaniards put ne plus 
ultra on all their crowns? Let us on to the next. 


‘IN FAVOR OF THE HOG.” 


‘John Smith was tried in Alabama for stealing a 
hog worth one dollar and a half. The theft was 
proved beyond the shadow of adoubt. The jury re- 
tired, to make up their verdict, to an adjacent grove 
of trees, and were not out long before they returned 
with a verdict of ‘ guilty of hog stealin’ in fust de- 
gree.’ The judge told them that the verdict was 
proper, except that they had omitted to assess the 
value of the property stolen, and that there was no 
degree to hog stealing, and to retire again and bring 
in their verdict in ‘proper form.’ Again they re- 
tired, with pen, ink and paper, but rather nonplussed 
with regard to the ‘fourm.’ They pondered long 
and deeply over what he meant by form. At last old 
Jim Turner, who had been a justice of the peace in 
Georgia, with a bright countenance and a sly wink, 
as much as to say ‘ Look at me, boys—I understand 
a thiag or two,’ wrote the verdict and returned to 
the court house. One after another they filed in, 
old Jim handed the verdict to the clerk with anxious 
pomposity, and sat down. Judge of the laughter 

when the clerk read the following: ‘ We, the jeurey, 
pusilanimously find the defendent gilty in the sum of 
1 dollar and a 4 in favor of the hog.’” 


seoeee Lhe reader is requested to give full faith to 
the following: 


‘A Wnoprer.—They tell of big rats on the line 
of the Ohio canal, and one of thein is said to have 
towed a boat, using his tail for a tow line. That’s a 
whopper—of a rat we mean.” 


Well it seems reasonable enough of the Ohio ca- 
nal folks to use rats for horses—is’nt it a specimen 
of a ratty-horeey-nation ? 


..+++. We continue by especial request to add to the 
hoop-literature which has already received so much 
attention at our Bands. Having received many un- 
questionable assurances that the subject is one which 
still interests our lady-readers, it is needless to say 
that we make no apology for our hooping. Hur-rah 
for the hoops! The following is from the Philadel- 
phia Transcript: 


“A QuEER-y.—The weather since ‘the great snow 
storm’ has been a horrible arrangement for hoops 
and flounces, and other fixins appertaining to the 
gentler sex. Such straggling and draggling, such 
skirts and dresses, such ankles and stockings, the 
oldest inhabitant scarcely remembers, and the pre- 
sent generation perhaps has seldom seen. And 
speaking of feminine garments and under garments, 
it may be well to state that some of the male people 
in Savannah do not understand why ladies will 
attire themselves so curiously, although their wea- 
ther is better adapted to the expansion of skirts 
than ours. One of them propounds a ‘ Queer-y’ as 
follows: 


While walking down the street. 





‘She is not very well.’ 


A belle I chanced to meet, 
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‘ With a hoop, 
Her dress was flounced around, 
And it dragged upon the ground, 
As @ scuvop. 


There wasn’t room for me; 
What then had I to do, 
But to leap 
From the sidewalk to the road, 
Where there ran a fearful flood 
That was deep. 


Thinks I now here’s a “ sell ;” 
Why do they hoop a belle 
Like a cask? 
I'd really like to know 
Why the ladies do do so— 
So I ask. 


-eseee Lhe editor of the Lebanon Herald perpetrates 
the following: 


“Why are the young ladies of Lebanon, when 
they try to make a ‘ conquest’ of a gentleman, like 
a band of untamed Indians about to engage in mor- 
tal combat ?” 

** D’ye give it up?” 

“Because they enter upon the contest with a 
(w)hoop !” 


He deserves to be pinched to death by old maids. 


HOOPS vs BEARDS. 


The Franklin, Md., Republican thus sets forth the 
voice of an indignant lady customer, on the hoop 
and beard questions : 


‘Mr. Eprror,—The great mania of the times 
seems to be who can say the most silly things about 
‘hoops,’ just as if it were anybody’s business about 
them, save those who choose to wear them. Scarce 
a paper comes to hand that has not something about 
‘ Hoopiana’ in it, written by some brainless editor, 
or some one of his less gifted correspondents. To 
these snarling bipeds I will reply, under the most 
suitable cognomen which I can employ, viz. 


WOOLLY-JIMMIES. 


Talk not to us about our hoops, 

Or of our skirts nor what of hoops; 
We'll wear just what we please, 

For every lady now doth need 

Protection from the woolly breed, 
If she regards her ease. 


Was ever earth more cursed with trash, 
‘ba who grow the vile moustache? 
And with no sparing hand, 

Deal out to us in endless rhyme, 

That wearing “hoops” is all a crime— 
But this we understand. 










some of you look quite feline; 
ers look somewhat canine, 
) seem both combined, 
! 8 to suit the taste, 
en, in hottest haste, 
' d a mind, 


progressive age, 
SAcpsuliy faletall the vag, 

__A filthy face to-mask ; 

+ Bey capmenerghomes lala 
a OR aie ER 

But here just let me ask, _ 


Is there a sists shine salle 
In which you put your daily bread? 








If so, where is the place? 
For I declare, no one can see 
Where such a place can fairly be, 
About your woolly face. 


And if you have, it is in use, 

And filled with vile tobacco juice; 
All ready for a squirt, 

Upon some lady’s fancy dress, 

Or in the face of loveliness, 
What don’t fall on your shirt. 


To smoke and chew, and raise a crop 
Of fag end wool, and act the fop, 
With time and money spent, 
Just fills your cup of usefulness, 
While, too, you are of filthiness, 
A walking monument. 


And as you walk the streets about, 
Like some great awkward, lazy lout, 
With a long nine to puff, 
You think yourself most wond’rous wise, 
And like the toad, quite large in size— 
But hold! I’ve said enough. 
HoopPiana. 


There spoke the voice of a deeply-wounded spirit! 
That is the strong-minded school of “sarsy” poetry 
according to our way of thinking. Well, we admire 
hoops and don’t chew, so that we are “out” of the 
maledictions. But—“ did you ever hear such rail- 
ing?” And ehe said she never did! 

Some ill-natured, narrow-minded, small-souled, 
meanly-intellected, slimly-gifted, sap-notioned, soft- 
headed spooney of a would-be-smart ignoramus, 
once took it into his mushy head to write a parody 
to the effect that girls were all a fleeting show, com- 
posed of hoops, puffs, crinoline and similar unsub- 
stantials. Whereupon, a young lady gave him a 
rejoinder, as follows :— 


“Young men are all a fleeting show, 
For girls delusion given, 

Since on their chaps the wool can grow, 

That stick right out a ‘feet’ or so. 

And full of folly, as ‘you know,’ 

By fashion’s pride ’tis all the go, 

THERE’S NOT ONE TRUE—‘ By HEAVEN!” 


The great and gentle Addison was in favor of 
hoops. Yes, he was. Witness the following :— 


WHAT ADDISON SAID ABOUT HOOPS. 


* Joseph Addison wrote a satirical article in the 
Tatler, about a century and a half ago, with the de- 
sign of showing up hoops to the laughter of the 
town. The wits of the present day have all had 
their ‘dig’ at the same enormous topic, but we have 
seen nothing yet that in dryness and quaintness of 
humor will equal that of Addison. It is rather odd, 
it may be added, that a fashion, which was ridiculed 
out of existence so long.ago, should spread itself in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and that the 
eame war which Addison and the other satirists of 
his age waged against it should all have to be fought 
over again. Though the following may be of no 
particular avail as an argument, it is nevertheless 
very funny reading, and as such is worth putting 
into the paper. 

Addison is describing the trial of a young lady 
whom he has arraigned in his court of high humor: 

“The court being prepared for proceedings on 
the cause of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in 
a criminal, who was taken up as she went out of the 
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puppet-show, about three nights ago, and was now 
standing in the street, with a great concourse of 
people after her, Word was brought me, that she 
had endeavored twice or thrice to come in, but could 
not do so by reason of her petticoat, which was too 
large for the entrance of my house, though I had 
ordered both the folding-doors to be thrown open for 
its reception. Upon this I desired the jury of ma- 
trons, who stood at my right hand, to inform them- 
selves of her condition, and know whether there was 
any private reasons why she might not make her 
appearance separate from her petticoat. This was 
managed with great diserction, and had such an 
effect, that on the return of the verdict from the 
bench of matrons, I issued out an order forthwith, 
‘that the criminal should be stripped of her incum- 
brances until she became little enough to enter my 
house.’ I had before given directions for an engine 
of several legs, that could contract or open itself 
like the top of an umbrella, in order to place the 
petticoat upon it, by which means I might leisurely 
take a survey of it, as it should appear in its proper 
dimensions. This was all done accordingly, and 
forthwith, upon the closing of the engine, the petti- 
coat was brought into court. I then directed the 
machine to be set upon the table, and dilated in 
such a manner as to show the garment in its utmost 
circumference; but my great hall was too narrow 
for the experiment; for, before it was half unfolded, 
it described so immoderate a circle, that the lower 
part of it brushed upon my face as I satin my chair 
of judicature. I then inquired for the person who 
belonged to the petticoat, and to my great surprise, 
was directed to a very beautiful young damsel, with 
so pretty a face and shape, that I bid her come out 
of the crowd, and seated her upon a little crook at 
my left hand, 

““* My pretty maid,’ said I, ‘do you own yourself 
to have been the inhabitant of the garment before 
us ?” 

«The girl, I found, had good sense, and told me 
with a smile, that ‘notwithstanding it was her own 
petticoat, she would be very glad to see an example 
made of it, and that she wore it for no other reason 
but that she had a mind to look as big and burly as 
other persons of her quality; that she had kept out 
of it as long as she could, and until she began to ap- 
pear little in the eyes of her acquaintance; that, if 
she had laid it aside, people would think that she 
was not made like other women.’ 

“7 always gave great allowance to the fair sex 
upon account of the fashion, and therefore was not 
displeased with the defense of my pretty criminal. 
I then ordered the vestment which stood before us 
to be drawn up by a pully to the top of my great 
hall, and afterward to be spread open by the engine 
it was placed upon, in such a manner that it formed 
a very splendid and ample canopy over our heads, 
and covered the whole court of judicature with a 
kind of silken rotunda, in its form not unlike the 
cupola of St. Paul’s. I entered upon the whole 
cause with great satisfaction, as 1 sat under the 
shadow of it.’ 

“ Addison then goes on to tell how the counsel for 
the petticoat were called in, and answered the popu- 
lar objections thereto called with ‘great strength 
and solidity of arguments’ and an extensive amount 
of ‘florid harangues,’ in the perpetration of which 
we detect no signs of a falling-off in the present racc 
of lawyers. One great argument was, that the 
business of woollen manufacturers derived vast 
benefits from the calumniated fashion. The counsel 
also read a petition of the ropemakers in which they 
say ‘that the demand for cords and the price of 
them were much risen since this fashiun came up.’ | 
A third solid reason was founded on an appea) from 





the Greenland traders, which went on to show that 


the use of hoops occasioned an enormous increase in 
the consumption of whalebone, and that large addi- 
tional revenues accrued to that branch of the British 
trade. Addison finally decides the case by pro- 
nouncing the petticoat a forfeiture, but disclaims all 
hostility to ‘proper ornaments of the fair sex.’ He 
says: 

“*On the contrary, as the hand of nature has 
poured on them such a profusion of charms and 
graces, and sent them into the world more amiable 
and finished than the rest of her works, so I would 
have them bestow upon themselves all the additional 
beauties that art can supply them with, provided it 
does not interfere with, disguise or prevent those of 
nature. 

“«T consider women a beautiful romantic animal, 
that may be adorned with furs and feathers, pearls 
and diamonds, ores and silks. The lynx shall cast 
its skin at her feet to make her a tippet; the pea- 
cock, parrot and swan shall pay contributions to her 
muff; the sea shall be searched for shells, and the 
rocks for gems; and every part of nature furnish 
out its share toward the embellishment of a creature 
that is the most consummate work of it. All this I 
shall indulge them in; but as for the petticoat I 
have been speaking of, I neither can nor will allow 
it.’ ” . 


So much for hoops. If our gentlemen friends 
keep up their din on the subject, and our lady friends 
keep up the fashion, we may have something still to 
say about the matter. Talking of ladies, brings us 
back at once to cheerfulness, bright eyes and sun- 
light, generally speaking. ‘Let us, therefore, con- 
tinue by singing the following lyric :— 

THE SUNBEAMS. 


BY CLARA DOTY. \ 


*Twas morn, and the early sunbeams came 
Tn a bright and glittering band, 

Like a troop of Peris banished 
From the distant morning-land. 


Their dripping tresses and twinkling feet, 
Dimpling the waves in glee, 

Till the surges blushed a rosy light, 
They came across the sea. 


Onward still, with glistening steps, 
To the may-wreathed forests of oak ; 
Leaving a print on the noisy streams— 
Routing the mists at a stroke. 


At the cottage windows peering in, 
Driving dull sleep away, 

Waking the swallows under the eaves, 
Rousing the lambs to play. 


Belting with armors of burnished g6ld 
The city turrets and spires— 
Kindling on every blade of grass 
A thousand crimson fires. 


Bending the honey pouch under the wing 
Of the dozing humble-bee, 

When he sounded a blast on his tiny horn, 
And sailed for the blossoming lee. 


Pouring into the sky-lark’s throat 
A song divinely sweet, 
And making a sea where the sombre eve 
Showed only a field of wheat. 
There is a delicate summer sound in that—one 
which calls up three or four pleasant memories. 


s+... Everybody bas heard of Lewis Gaylord Clark’s 
patent ‘“ Hen-Persuader ”—he has promised to show 





ponies . 


Sa a 
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us one when we go to Piermont—but. everybody 
doesn’t understand its principles. It is an artificial 
nest, into which, when a hen has dropped an egg, 
the substratum gives way with a spring and then 
closes again, leaving the hen egg-less. Of course, 
the hen at once makes up the deficiency with ano- 
ther. The Springfield Republican, speaking of this 
“ Clark-ly” contrivance, whereby eggs drop through 
a trap-door, tells the following of one Blobbs, who 
had gone in largely for the invention :— 

 Blobbs met with a loss, however, with one of the 
persuaders. Blobbs had a lovely young Shanghai 
pullet, of boundless ambition. Blobbs bought a 
persuader, and his lovely Shanghai used it. She 
went upon the nestin the morning. Blobbs saw her 
go, and his heart bounded within him! Alas! he 
never saw her come off again. At night, he visited 
the persuader. In the upper compartment was a 
handful of feathers, a few toe-nails, and a bill. In 
the lower compartment were three dozen and eleven 
eggs! Blobbs saw it all! Her delicate constitution 
had been unequal to the effort, and fired by young 
ambition, she had laid hersolf all away!” 

There, brother Clark, what do you think of that? 
But these scientific men never care what agonies 
they inflict. Stern, unrelenting, unpitying in their 
unflinching search for “ter-ruth,” they stride 
proudly on, caring for nothing save cylinders, cog- 
wheels, and “ sitch-like.” 


sss-eeAn earnest request to all our best friends, 
and most devoted readers, whether ladies or gentle- 
men—GeET us up A CLuB. Some of our cotempora- 
ries offer to take fuel by the cord—we, more mode- 
rate, are content with single clubs. To be sure, we 
would like to have them as large as possible. Be 
not ashamed to ask your friends— young gentlemen 
in particular will find it excellent practice for col- 
lecting bills, as most of them will have to do in after 
years—or for becoming lawyers, Ladies who have 
once done it, will find no difficulty afterward in go- 
ing about and making raises for charitable objects, 
“k’lecting” to buy the minister a new coat, or to 
raise funds for the poor “ widder” with forty-nine 
children, and only one bran cracker in the family. 


osen The following note rather takes us aback— 
but it seems to be written in good faith, and in good 
faith it shall be answered. 


Davenport, Iowa, May 2, 1857. 
Epiror oF GRAHAM. 

Dear Sir,—Understanding that you have 
written a work upon the mystery of dreams, I should 
be much obliged to you if you would explain one 
which [ have had lately, and which has made a great 
impression on me, I dreamed that I was walking 
by the sea-side, the water looked beautiful and clear 
as the waves rolled in, and I was picking up quan- 
tities of beautiful shells, By explaining this, you 
will greatly oblige a Lapy READER. 


Come now !—that és an idea! Take us for a for- 
tune-teller, do you? Well, we are no interpreter of 
dreams—we do not even profess faith in them—but 
it is very true that we once published a work on 
them, giving their meaning as laid down in the early 





Oriental and Greek writers, and illustrated by poetry 
on dream subjects, and do not wonder that any one 
who has seen it should think us addicted to occult 
lore. To oblige a lady reader of Graham, however, 
we would do any thing, and accordingly comply with 
the singular request above given. According to 
Artemidorus, who wrote on Oneirology, or the inter- 
pretation of dreams, some two centuries before Christ, 
“to dream you behold the sea, with its waves gently 
undulating, and of a beautiful blue or purple shade, 
as in very fine weather, is an especially favorable 
omen, and one portending great deeds.” According 
to Astrampsychius, another Greek authority of great 
antiquity, ‘‘to dream of hearing the roaring of the 
sea, indicates confusion and bustle in affairs.” Ac- 
cording to an old German Dream-Book, “ to dream 
of sea-shells is an omen that you will soon be re- 
minded of things long past, or of places far away. 
It also presages a journey beyond the sea.” 
“TI dreamed last night you brought me shells, 
Great shells of chocolate and pearl, 
Or those long cones which ocean-belles 
Use to put emerald locks in curl; 
And large white cup with scolloped rim, 
Cut out like waves so sharp and fair, 
As if the sea had willed, though lost, 
Their mother’s mark they still should bear.” 


Any thing to oblige. But we really didn’t expect, 
amid the rush and steam of this most practical and 
un-ideal life of an editor, wherein telegraphs, leaders 
and proofs bang around in rocket-ty haste, to have 
a voice from afar off recall old memories, and address 
us as a sage skilled in mystic lore. We had really 
forgotten that there were such “contraptions” as 
dreams. Happy souls who can find time to think of 
them! 


adiiats Those of the daily editorial fraternity—espe- 
cially the younger branches—who have ever searched 
the waters with perturbed spirits, wanting to catch 
a “subject” for an article, and getting never a bite 
—no, not so much as a nibble—will see some point 
in the following. We have got pretty weil into the 
traces now—* about half a column more of leader” 
does not scare us, and the foreman is no longer our 
evil genius—but we can well remember, long years 
ago, when “ leaders,” as we thought, would lead us 
to suicide, or “ somethin’ awful.” But to the article 
which sets forth the trials, troubles, tribulations and 
torments, endured by the editor of the Western, Pa., 
Press in hunting upa subject. Read and reflect? 


A KINGDOM FOR A LEADER! 


“Richard ‘ye third’ would not have ‘swapped’ 
his Kingdom for a horse more cheerfully than would 
we give ours for something out of which we could 
manufacture a leader with very little trouble. 

“ We havea very severe attack of the spring-fever, 
and it seems almost impossible for us to think a 
minute in succession! a difficult matter for us, we 
confess, at any time. 

‘* We tried to say something more about the Dred 
Scott decision, but the moment we sat down to do it, 
that other decision of the Chicago Judge, who cleared 
a negro convicted of stealing chickens, obtruded it- 
self, and to save us, we could not tell which he de- 
cided were not ‘ citizens’—chickens or negroes ! 


























. 
“We next essayed that new and scarcely ever- 


mentioned subject, ‘ Kansas affairs,’ but got matters 
30 mixed up that we were in danger of calling the 
shriekers for freedom Border R»ffians. 

“The West next suggested itself, but before we 
had gone very far, we stuck in the mud, and were 
compelled to retrace our steps and try something 
else. 

“A brilliant idea struck us—we would write a 
history of the opposition party, up to the present 
day; but before we were well under way, we got 
lost in following its wanderings and meanderings, 
and were so completely befogged, that we were glad 
to give it up in despair. 

“A word more about the Comet, we thought, 
might prove acceptable; but just as we were pre- 
paring for it, unfortunately, we saw numerous stars ! 
and being unable to distinguish it from them, we 
concluded it would not do to endanger our reputa- 
tion as an Astronomer, 

“ Picking up the Freeman, we chanced to see an 
article in which the editor intimated that he would 
not vacate the chair editorial until he was able to 
announce the election of Mr, ; and without a 
word, we quietly laid it on the table, simply wishing 
the editor a good time, and pleased at the thought 
that he, being a very clever gentleman, would never 
desert the fraternity ! 

‘“‘ Like another editor, we tried to write a leader 
out of nothing—and nothing was the result, 

‘“We took up the article on our first page, giving 
an account of the ridiculous figure cut by a hooped 
young lady, in church, and endeavored ‘to point a 
moral ;’ but instead of doing that, we went ‘round 
and ’round, and finding it a round-about subject, and 
one not likely to lead to an end—we laid it down 
again. 

7 We tried—and tried again, but all in vain; the 
readers of the Press will be spared the infliction of 
a leader, for which, of course, they will be duly 
thankful.” 





There is a very funny Italian sonnet, which con- 
sists entirely of wondering what to write about, and 
of self-felicitations that there are only so-and-so many 
lines left to be done, ending with a grand hurrah’ as 
the blessed termination approaches. The editor of 
the Press may congratulate himself on having ap- 
plied the principle very pleasantly to a “leader.” 


ee Lhe editor of the N. Y. Commissionaire— 
Carrington—has pointed out the curious fact that 
the bones as used by Ethiopian minstrels, are de- 
scribed by Rabelais. He might have gone a step 
further, and shown that a certain popular, but vul- 
gar gesture, made by applying the thumb to the 
nose and gyrating the fingers was also described in 
the previous sentence. Rabelais was born about 
1483, died about 1553. The passage to which we 
refer, occurs in chap. 19 of Book ii., of the horrific 
deeds of the great Pantagruel, King of the Dipsodes. 


“Then made the Englishman this sign. His 
left hand all open he lifted into the air, then in- 
stantly shut into his fist the four fingers thereof, and 
his thumb extended at length, he placed upon the 
gristle of his nose. Presently after, he lifted up his 
right hand all open, and abased and bent it down- 
ward, putting the thumb thereof in the very place 
where the little finger of the right hand did close in 
the fist, and the four right hand fingers he softly 
moved in the air. Then contrarily he did with the 
right hand what he had done with the left, and with 
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“Panurge, being not a whit amazed at this . . 
drew forth a truncheon of a white ox-rib, and two 
pieces of wood of a like form, one of black ebony, 
and the other of incarnation Brazil, (Brazil wood,) 
and put them betwixt the fingers of that hand in 
good symmetry; thea knocking them together, made 
such a noise as the beggars of Brittany used to do 
with their clappering clickets, yet better resounding, 
and far more harmonious, and with his tongue con- 
tracted in his mouth, did very merrily warble it, 
always looking fixedly at the Englishman.” 


Before leaving this eccentric quotation, we may 
remark, as another singularity, that it speaks of the 
beggars or lepers of Brittany as playing on bones. 
The same is the custom in China at the present day, 
and we have, as we write, seen within twenty-four 
hours a beautifully executed Chinese bronze figure 
of a begging priest, who is performing on as verita- 
ble a pair of bones as ever were flourished by an 
Ethiopian serenader, Talking of such fast colors, 
puts us in mind to mention that strangers visiting 
this city should, if desirous of seeing all the lions, 
and especially if they are desirous of laughing as 
they never laughed before, go and spend a quarter 
and an evening at Sanford’s Nigger Minstrel estab- 
lishment, where all possible varieties and novelties 
in the darkey line are continually being served up 
in the best style. ‘Seeing is believing.” 


eee Lhe following, from the Philadelphia North 
American, is a good one. Living at the same house, 
and having seen both the gentlemen described, 
“frequently, if not oftener,” and having been slightly 
alarmed one morning by having inadvertently form- 
ed a transient impression that the larger of the two 
was sitting on our new hat, we revengefully give it 
circulation :— 


POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE. 


‘‘ Among the delegates to the Medical Convention 
now in session in this city, is a gallant Bostonian— 
well known to fame—Dr. John M. Moriarty, Physi- 
cian to Deer Island Hospital. Dr. M. is a man of 
large heart, and possesses a corporeal frame to 
match—the latter weighing four hundred and ten 
pounds. Of course, soelephantine a figure occupies 
some little space upon the sidewalk, and a space no 
less material at a dinner-table. The doctor is a 
guest at the Girard House, where he took up his 
quarters night before last. His first appearance at 
the gentlemens’ ordinary was, therefore, at yester- 
day morning’s breakfast. The doctor took his seat 
in close vicinity to the tenor Amodio, who, as our 
opera-going readers are well aware, is a remarkable 
specimen of rotund adposity, weighing two hundred 
and eighty pounds, and being nearly as broad as he 
is long. 

“As soon as the doctor was seated, the tenor 
dropped the table cutlery from his hand, and sat 
with his eyes fixed upon the former, in mute aston- 
ishment, until the meal was completed. The tenor 
left the table just as the doctor was putting the 
sugar into his last cup of coffee, and sought out Mr. 
Chadwick, one of the heads of the establishment. 
‘Mistare Chadveek, I vant one introduction to ze 
verra big gentleman which sit opposite to me at ze 
table.’ 

«Certainly, sir, walk up,’ was the reply; and a 
moment afterward, the greater and the lesser giants 
were energetically shaking hands. The interchange 





the left whav he had done with the right. 





of two oblong bits of pasteboard having further in- 
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troduced the parties, Mr. Moriarty assured the tenor 
he was very happy to. make his acquaintance, to 
which the tenor rejoined, ‘Ah, my verra dear sir, I 
am twice glad to know you—once fer your own 
sake, and twice because now they can no more call 
me von fat man. Beside you I am like ze rhinoce- 
ros beside ze elephant.’ ” 


When the doctor was asked by Chadwick if he 
shonld be introduced to Amodio, he joyfully as- 
sented, on the ground that “all fat men were good 
fellows and agreeable companions!” Atleast, “ it’s 
so reported.” 


......50me of the remarks on Art in our foreign 
letter are worthy special commendation. Read them 
and reflect. 


«+++. Lt is the fashion to dedicate special numbers 
of magazines to special purposes—our fair readers 
may remember that our February issue was our Va- 
lentine number—and, in accordance with the season, 
we have done something toward making this our 
Fourth of July number. In accordance with this 
idea, we commend to the reader’s special attention 
the very excellent steel engraving for this month, 
representing “‘ Washington taking Leave of the 
Army”’—a spirited portrayal of a subject which we 
trust may never be regarded other than deeply-mov- 
ing and inspiring by every true American. It is 
indeed inspiring to think what Art in every form 
has done, and yet still more so what it is yet des- 
tined to do, in illustrating the character of one whom 
neither the active pvlitical enmity of the past, nor 
the utterly indifferent cynicism of the present, which 
attacks all things, whether at home or abroad, with 
cruel indifference, has been able to represent as 
other than majestic in integrity, of inscrutable 
greatness of svul, and in all respects, as far beyond 
all men as the mythic beroes of antiquity were be- 
yond those mere mortals who worshiped them. It 
has been suggested by many writers that the day 
for great men has gone by—that as the plain rises 
the mountains grow less, and that every indication 
of the age shows that henceforth great ideas are to 
take the place of the authority once wielded by in- 
dividuals. We will not take it on us to say how 
this may be—but we will say, that if it be true, 
Wasuinerton will be revered by coming ages as the 
last perfectly great MAN, as Napoleon, according to 
Heine, will perhaps be recorded as the last great 
Conqueror. 


.+.... Lhe New York News some time ago contained 
the following marriage notice: 


‘At Wilmington, on the 29th of February, Ash- 
mael L. Beer, of Albany, N. York, and Miss Bider. 
Their united ages are 124 years, and the ceurtship 
commenced furty-two years since.” 


On which the Lehigh Register remarks : 


“A forty-two years’ courtship! Why, during 
that time we have concluded one war with England, 
and almost had two more; have invented railroads 
and steam printing-presses; had a war with Mexico; 
invented the electric telegraph; brought out epirit- 
rapping, and discovered the north-west passage ; 
annexed Texas, and brought to light the gold of 


* California; have extended our national area 200,000 
or 300,000 square miles, and arrived at such a point 
of civilization as to appoint special corruption and 
investigation committees in Congress. What great 
results have been attained, all about us, during the 
forty- two years it has taken the modest Mr. Beer 
to ‘pop the question.’ ” 


Well, Miss Bider was willing to bide her time, at 
all events. Most people would have come to their 
bier before the conclusion of such an engagement— 
but her Beer came to her, at last drawn—very mildly, 
we confess—by herattractions. But it must certainly 
be admitted—considering the number of years 
which elapsed—that both displayed considerable 
forty-twode. There—we’ve said it! Haw, haw, 
haw! 


Our unknown friend, Col. de Bumblesticke, 
continues to “keep a-going.” He has formed the 
idea of a great political opera—to be purely Ameri- 
ean in every particular—to be brought out with a 
double-action, super-extra orchestra, embracing a 
forty-horse power hand-organ, two dozen Calliopean 
steam-whistles, half a dozen fire-companies in full 
cry, gongs innumerable, and a chorus of news-boys. 
We give a specimen of his proposed libretto: 


Scene. A Rural Assembly, consisting of two 
whisky barrels and one hundred and eleven ’divid- 
uals—all more or less ‘‘jolarious.” Honorable Col. 
Major Felix Pyeplayer advances, mounts the stump, 
and begins with a prolonged trill— 


**Ge—en—n—en—tle—men ! 

*Tis with most unwonted feeling, 

All my heart you revealing, 

All my heart—ah, heavens! my heart 
To you revealing—vealing— 
’*Vealing—’eeling—ling—a—ling! 


That I rise, occasion seeking, 
Though well used to public speaking, 
To proclaim that I did never 

Meet with any fellow creatures, 
Whose noble air aud features 

Moved so deep my heart before.” 


CHorus—“ No, he never, never, never 
Met a crowd like us before; 
We’re the fellows as kin rush it, 
Go it, Pipes, we want some more.” 
Maj. Pyeplayer: 
“When I look around this meeting, 
With my pulses all a beating, 
What is it I bebold? 
Store-clothing, or the traces left by Califcrnia gold? 
No—but arms—at the lowest figure— 
Big as cord-wood sticks, or bigger, 
And with hearts as big and bold. 
Just as big—big—big—big—big, 
Justas bi—i—i—i—ig, 
Just as bi—i—ig—and bo—oh—o—oh—old! 


There, Colonel, that will do for the present. We 
believe that you have been there, and know the ropes. 
Meanwhile, we commend your libretto to musicians 
in search of a subject. 


-+++ee We commend the following, written for Gra- 





ham, to those who put particularly deep faith in 
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the inspiration of certain popular young English 
poets : 
LYRICS. 
WRITTEN BEFORE GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 
No. I. 
“ Hark! the starved people gnash their teeth for blood, 
Ye miscreant kings, your palace hells do shake, 
Rig up a guillotine—stern iron and wood— 
How your blest knife makes scoundrel priests to quake, 
Now, let the death-storm rage—aristocrats, 
Soon shall ye swing like pears on every tree, 
While, like fierce bull-dogs after well-fed rats, 
The MoB shall catch your wives and children free. 
No. II. 
The factory bells are ringing, 
List to their racking notes, 
Ah! would that I could stick a knife 
Into the owners’ throats. 
Hurrab for Revolution! 
Hurrah for blood and rags, 
We'll carry the factory owners’ heads 
Around in factory bags! 


LYRICS BY THE SAME, 
AFTER GETTING UP IN THE WORLD, 


No. I, 
TO MY LORD SNIGGLEFRITZ. 

When gazing on your castle’s towers, 

Raised by your lordship’s ancestry, 
The tears have dimmed mine eyes for hours, 

Musing on high nobility. 
An English heart beats in my breast, 

And pondering thus on England’s pride, 
T’ve thought that I and all the rest 

Before you ought to run and hide. 


No, IT. 
ON VELVET AND GOLD. 


Give me a gasping luscious kiss! 
Oh, hug me tight, my love! 

Again, again, ah, do not miss! 
Oh, I dart to realms above— 

I shoot ten million billion miles, 
And kick the stars away, 

While the hot fire of thy mad smiles, 
Turns red the morning gray. 

Ah! princely blood warms up thy veins, 
A poet's fire lights mine— 

From two such fires wild love retains 
An extasy divine. 


.seees We verily believe that the writer of the fol- 
lowing has been an editor—he hits off so admirably 
some of the letters, which editors are wont to receive. 
Read it, and say if there are many specimens extant 
which better set forth the mental condition of a vast 
proportion of those geniuses who, without one ray 
of qualification, think that they are sinning “ agin” 
their “interlects,” by following honest and honora- 
ble occupations. 


‘“‘To Tue EpITER OF GRAHAM’S MAGEZINE :— 

““ Mr. Editer:—1 feel that mi mental kerpacity is 
in an upbeavin state, and that mi genus is expandin 
—I feel that my interlect has tuck too extendin an 
should have a chance too spread its invigeratin in- 
fluences through serciety—In short I no that I’me 
not one of yer common-clay fellers, but the rale 
chany bard baked. I have bin doin very well at 
splittin rails an chopin cord-wood, at a dollar a day 
an foun—But I feel like I was commitin a sin agin 
mi interlect by hidin mi tallents, and squshin mi 
genus at sich imploymints; I haint hed time too per- 





but what is grammar without genus—stile without 
wisdom, or spellin without insperation? I feel that 
the torent of genus confined in mi sistim, will when 
it busts out cumpletely drive to smash all sich stuk 
up, taller-candle instertootions, as orthogerphy, 
stile, sintax, an all the other fixins of the gramatical 
fellers. I feel that the arrers of mi interlect will 
shoot like a comit acrost the celestical orbic of the 
litterary world, an send its lumenous raise a fizzin 
into the very darkest recesses of the human under- 
standin. I allow to pitch into luv stories an poetry 
first--There, I feel, is where mi strenth lays. There 
aint nary writer I’ve ever seed as has done justis too 
the tender feelin of luv. But J kin I know, I feel 
in misole that I kin! I’ve had lots of experience in 
the tender passion—an keep a hevin it all the time. 
Therefore, I feel that I’me qualerfied too exhibit the 
passion of luv in a more sublime lite than its ever 
bin put in before; an persent mi dear readers with 
some of the most heart-rending picters of female 
devotion that ever drawed emotions out’n any hu- 
man sole. My fust story will be intitled “ Polly 
Hugman, Or the Made of a busted hart,” It will be 
kalkerlated too cause a rise in moral regerlations, an 
cause young fokes too kultivate undeyin affections. 
I alow too make it long enough too make a book of 
six or seven hundred pages, besides, there’ ll be a 
sekel, a naddendum and two kees, that'll go with it. 
Iam highly pleesed with the manor in which you 
kondue your elegant Maggazine. Am glad too see 
you cultervatin elerwatin litteratoor. In konsekence 
of mi appreciation of your nobil efforts, I feel like I 
wanted too incorrige you in your laudabil indea- 
vours; and, therefore, I am goin too let you hev the 
honor of publishin mi story. Toshow that I feel an 
intrust in your welfare, I dont intend too charge 
you anymore fur mi ritens than what common riters 
air gittin. I am willin too live on two or three 
thousands dollars a year, if by so doin I kin aid a 
publication which seems kalkerlated tuo impruve the 
human raise—both mail and femail. 
‘* Yours truly, 
‘*Mitron SHAKESPEAR Dosps. 

“P. S.—I_ hev over three hundred pages of my 
story rit—Polly his jist got in an orful fix—the plot 
an caracters is gittin all mixed up together. I have 
thought sum of killin Polly, but I cant see how I’me 
too git her reserected agin marryin time. While I 
am ritin I shed tears by the kwart, an I keep cam- 
pfire by me too keep from faintin in the most extati- 
cal, and critical parts. M. 8. D.” 


“Dobbs, we have heard “‘on” you before. You'll 
do. You are the great Dobbs who always wore 
broad plaid pantaloons, and who congratulated him- 
self on “ bein’ of some use, anyhow,” in the world, 
because, when he fell asleep after dinner, his fellow 
boarders used to roll him over and play checkers on 
him. Welcome, Dobbs! 


ees We find in the Dadeville (Ala.) Banner, an 
excellent and original story of a young man who, 
“in the State of Georgia, courted a pretty, fair 
maiden with such devotion as to win her love, and 
bring matters to a ‘pint’—for she had asked the 
old folks, and the pig had been put in the pen for 
the auspicious day.” Suddenly, the bride elect, in 
the full confidence of perfect love, inspired also by 
the spirit of wanton mischief, betted with her lover 
“a suit of jeans, a knitted under-shirt, a ruffled 
over-shirt, and other fixins,” against “a fine silk 
dress and under-rigging’”—so the Banner states— 





pair myself fur the karier I feel Iam ealled too enter— 





that he could not, ere the wedding-day should arrive, 
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completely win the affections of another girl, make 
her all his own, and prove it. 

“The hero went forth upon his field of labor.” 
When the time drew near, he told his fair one that 
he had “fixed things round,” so that she might 
know on Sunday that he had met with success. 
Near the church, in the woods, was a certain spring, 
and there his intended was to go and witness the 
results of his efforts. She went-——as she approached, 
there was a rustle and a shimmering, as of much 
muslin, through the trees, and, es she suddenly 
turned into the spot, she beheld e/even damsels—all 
of whom were awaiting one and the same “ true 
lover.” 

The young man made his appearance, frankly told 
his story—avowed that he had done it to win a suit of 
jeans—and, according to the Banner, was forgiven— 
which we are scant to believe. The tale concludes 
thus : ’ 

“Our hero courted again, and married, but now 
his wife is dead; we therefore advise the ladies of 
this place and vicinity to take heed, lest they lose 
their hearts—and maybe some of them a suit of 
jeans.” 

Perhaps, after all, there was another side to the 
story—like the one chronicled in the Moyen de Par- 
venir. A newly married couple being visited with a 
serenade, the bride inquired its meaning. “ My 
dear,” replied ber husband, “ it is usual in this town 
of ours, when a gentleman is married, for all the 
ladies whom he has jilted, or flirted with, to bring 
him each a bridal present of a loaf of bread, accom- 
panied with music.” “Ah!” exclaimed his young 
wife, “love, why didn’t you tell me of that before? 
How provoking—why, I would have made all the 
beaux that J have had come over from my town, 
and bring me each a bottle of wine. And then, dear, 
we would both have had enough to be merry on—I 
dare say—for the whole year to come.” 


ieacst We find the following, from the Bangor Jour- 
nal, going the rounds: 


“ Dancing In A CaurcH.—Patrick Moran, having 
purchased the old Methodist church, in Bangor, has 
converted it into a dance-house, with the usual ac- 
companiment of a liquor-bar! The counter of the 
bar is made of the panel wood of the old pews, the 
floor of the dancing hall of pew backs, and the pul- 
pit is converted into a fiddler’s orchestra. With a 
genius for turning every thing to account, Moran 
has had three waistcoats manufactured of the crim- 
son plush which covered the pulpit cushion, one of 
which he wears to ‘face a frowning world.’” 


Bangor must be a lively spot. The most apropos 
case to this, which we can remember, is that set 
down in a Scotch song: 


“Oh, what a parish—what a terrible parish! 
And oh, what a parish was that of Dunkell! 

They hae drowned the minister—shot the precentor, 
Torn down the church and broken the bell. 


“Though the kirk it was down, yet the steeple was stand- 
ing, 
They built up a place where the bell used to hang, 
A still-pot they got, and they brewed Hieland whiskey, 
On Sundays they drank it, and ranted and sang.” 








There, Bangor Journal, is a case which “ bangs” 
yours. 


pe Berwick Gazette, we owe you one. But we 
would like to know, just for curiosity, whether our 
engraving of “‘ Young Germany,” in the June num- 
ber, which has been so extensively praised by the 
press, had the effect on you which you said it might 
have even on the sourest old bachelor in Christen- 
dom—that of throwing his arms around the neck of 
the first young lady he met? That’s all. 


saeons The following is about as dismal a “sell” as 
we have ever heard of :— 


“Some nine years since, a letter was received in 
New Orleans, directed ‘To the biggest fool in New 
Orleans.’ The postmaster was absent, and on his 
return, one of the younger clerks in the office in- 
formed him of theletter. ‘And what became of it?’ 
inquired the P. M. ‘Why,’ replied the clerk, ‘I did 
not know who the biggest fool in New Orleans was, 
and so J opened the letter myself!’ ‘ And what did 
you find in it?’ inquired the P. M. ‘Why,’ re- 
sponded the clerk, ‘nothing but the words, ‘ thou art 


ye? 


the man: 


onthe We find the following in a late number of the 
Rochester Union. It is one of those incidents of 
humble heroism which, like the case of the Desjar- 
dins engineer, deserves circulation : 


“A Manty Act Promprty Rewarpep.—It is a 
pleasure to record noble and generous acts performed 
by individuals, and the gratification is increased 
when such acts are rewarded by those who are the 
recipients of favor—especially, if they be the officers 
of corporations reputed to be soulless. An instance 
of both sorts came to our notice yesterday. A breach 
occurred on Monday night in the canal, some five 
miles from the city, the water from which swept 
away the embankment of the Central Railroad, on 
the southern or Auburn route. The embankment 
was washed away for twenty-five feet, and to the 
depth of ten feet. The superstructure and track 
remained in its place so nearly that the breach 
could not be seen by an engineer of a train until 
close upon it, if the track was straight; but the dan- 
ger in this instance was enhanced by a short curve 
in the road near the defective spot. Mr. Ira Todd, 
a farmer, who resides near the place where the acci- 
dent occurred, arose early yesterday morning, and 
discovered that the railroad track had been damaged. 
He rightly suspected that the railroad men had not 
been apprised of the state of things, and knowing that 
a passenger train from the city would come down at 
six o’clock, he hastened to avert a catastrophe which 
appeared probable. He took off his coat and ran up 
the road toward the city for half a mile, and met the 
train, coming at its usual speed, and rushing onward 
toward destruction. He shouted and made such 
signs as he could to the engineer to indicate the 
danger. 

“The signal was given to ‘brake,’ and as soon as 
possible the train was stopped. When the conduc- 
tor and engineer and passengers came to the breach 
in the embankment and fully realized the narrow 
escape they had made, they were at a loss for words 
to express their gratitude to Mr. Todd for what he 
had done. He appeared to be somewhat excited 
through fear that he should not be understood, and 
that the engineer would not stop in time to save the 
train. The train eonsisted of the engine, tender, 
baggage car, and three passenger cars. The track 
was temporarily repaired so that the train went to 
Syracuse last evening. Mr. Wm. Gifford, the con- 
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ductor, immediately reported the facts of the case to 
Mr. Chittenden, the Supt. of the Division, with an 
earnest appeal in behalf of Mr. Todd. Mr. C. at 
once drew a yearly pass for Mr. Todd and family 
over the Central road, and Mr. Gifford brought it to 
him on his return-trip, and presented it with his own 
hearty acknowledgements for the obligations he had 
placed him under.” 


naeves We find the following credited to “an Ellicott- 
ville paper.” It dates from the cold weather of May 
last: 

“A Beavutirut Sient.—During the late severe 
weather the birds have had hard trials to obtain food 
for subsistence. In passing the residence of Hon. 
Wm. Samuel Johnson, in this village, on Monday 
and Tuesday morning last, we saw more than two 
hundred birds, of all species, from the robin to the 
wren, which had a beautiful table spread before them 
in the yard, of millet and other (to them) delicacies 
of the season. It was really a lamentable yet beau- 
tiful sight! They looked like so many young tur- 
kies, ducks and chickens. They partook freely of 
the hospitality of the mansion, and then would fly 
from branch to branch in the thick shrubbery around, 
singing and chirping as though, like the organ-grin- 
der, to pay for the beautiful repast which had been 
served up to them! They have found good quar- 
ters and their numbers seem to be increasing, as 
though by instinct. They will be cared for.” 


ouohieg The following—source not remembered—is 
one of the best improvements on an old story which 
we know of: 


‘Slamming the last door of the first car and open- 
ing that of the second, the ‘gentlemanly conductor’ 
of the New York train made his appearance with his 
bow and smile, and, ‘tickets gentlemen if you 
please.’ 

Seated in the front corner, surrounded by her per- 
sonal conveniences, such as a carpet bag, umbreila, 
big bundle, little bundle, a few apples and pieces of 
cake, was a colored lady, whose face, the hue of an 
inverted sauce-pan, contrasted with her snow-white 
ivory and eyeballs, gave the pleasing African ex- 
pression which is so often the type of humor and 
good nature. 

‘Ticket, ma’am,’ says our conductor, with a civi- 
lity regardless of complexion. 

‘I hasn’t got ’em,’ she replied, ‘ but I’se got mo- 
ney any way;’ and she began to fumble in her bag, 
then in the bundles, searching these articles through 
in vain. 

‘Come, hurry up,’ exclaimed her slightly impa- 
tient friend: ‘I can’t wait all day.’ 

‘Bress your soul, you don’t think I find every 
thing in a minute, but I’se got money somewhere— 
must be in dis yeah eawpet bag,’ and she felt in her 
pocket accordingly for the key. 

‘Well, well, I’ll pass through, and when I get back 
perhaps you will have it ready.’ 

‘Yes, sartain,’ said Dinah; but as he passed along 
she reached out her umbrella, and giving him a poke 
upon the shoulder, asked, ‘What you gwoin to charge 
on freight?’ 

‘What do you want to know that for ?’ 

‘Cause I does; I’se civil, ain’t I?’ 

‘Well, five cents a foot: there, don’t bother me 
any more, but find your money,’ and he went his 
way. 

There seemed to be a peculiar drollery about the 
lady’s eye and mouth, as the one rolled around in 
its black sea of flesh, and the other opened to give 
vent to an involuntary ‘yah! ha!’ It was not 
long now before she found her purse, and withdrew 
some coin, which she kept jingling in her hand, as 
she kept up her occasional cachinnations. 
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In due time the conductor returned for his money, 
and upon extending his itching palm, was somewhat 
astonished at receiving the precise sum of ten cents. 

‘What do you mean?’ he exclaimed. ‘The fare to 
New York is five dollars.’ 

‘Yas, yas, I knows dat, for white folks—folks 
what am folks—but I’se nobody; I’se freight, J is. 
Yah, yah! Poor rules as don’t work bof ways; five 
cents a foot, heah they is! said she, extending a 
pair of enormous ambulators for the inspection of 
the conductor and us all. 

The nonplussed functionary stood undetermined 
for a moment among the shouts of the passengers, 
until an idea of compromise occurred to him, as he 
exclaimed: ‘ Well, if you are freight, take yourself 
off into the baggage car.’ But Dinah even there 
was too much for him, as she replied, ‘ Jus you pick 
up your freight if you want to car um off!’ 

This settled the point. The conductor vanished 
and Dinah offered a pious ejaculation: ‘Lord bress 
dat ar Preme Court, and gin ’em credit for five dol- 
lar bill, any way!’ 


coves “Some folks,” according to the philosopher 
of the Fulton, N. Y. Republican, “can write, and 
some can’t.” Those who can’t would do well to 
take as “copy” the following letter, written by 
Mr. P. Wicker, to the editor of the Niles Enquirer, 
who was so rash as to ask for “‘ them subscription.” 


“tonnywondy nu York 
Novm the 10 18 fifty 6 
mr edytur you mis it For sending For money Now 
For I hante got nun 
the fax is i gott pizened this Faul & hante dun a 
stitch of wuk in Moren 4 weaks I spose i wur piz- 
ened by ivury or shumeak ime in a Nawful way my 
boddys biggeren a barrill and my feet Luk lyke a 
kupple uf nigger babize they is swelled so and Luk 
so arful black 
i ete sum wild parsynips for dinner this 
mornin & There cramppin me most orfully so they 
are 
yourn til deth and well wisher 
Preserved wicker 
N b you dont know nothin wots good fur pizin i 
spoze duz ye Pn? 


++eees We find a corner for a little lyric, written for 
Graham : 
A SONG. 


BY A. W. KERCHEVAL, 


One who had idly slept too long, 
Awoke to glory’s call at last, 
And with a thrilling burst of song, 
More than repaid the truant past: 
For simple sweetness, airy grace, 
All that we dream of bright and fair, 
With something still of sorrow’s trace, 
Harmonious breathed and blended there. 


But, ah! that softly falling strain, 
The prelude to a sad farewell, 
For ne’er woke harp nor heart again, 
Beguiled by that sweet minstrel’s spell: 
He broke the cords, he turned away, 
Fame, fortune wooed, but song no more, 
And broken harp! nor hope for aye, 
Nor Love himself thy life restore! 


esenee Five lines wanted to make up our Easy Talk! 
As in the case of the Italian sonnet already described, 
we shall accomplish the task by talking about it— 
consoling ourselves with the reflection that we are 





not alone in that manner of doing business. 





Go Readers and 


Tue few words of advice which we have occasion- 
ally volunteered to those young writers desirous of 
accomplishing something worthy of being regarded 
as a successful literary effort, were inspired by no 
other hope than that a portion, at least, of those 
who send us MSS. of an inferior description, might 
be induced to overcome their indolence, and study 
to improve at least a little. The approbation which 
our kindly meant, if sharply expressed advice has 
drawn from several cotemporaries encourages us to 
continue-—and this we shall do in the present number, 
by repeating some remarks penned by us some time 
ago in another periodical. 

The great besetting sin, fault or weakness of our 
young writers is, that they hug conventionalism, as 
though it were the soul of literature. Their heroines 
thee and thou each other, if not in words, at least in 
a “put on” melo-dramatic expression which resolves 
itself into twaddle. As most of the acting in our 
theatres is done in a style of intonation and gesture, 
which would be intensely affected if carried out in 
daily life, so nine-tenths of the current prose is also 
far distant in its conception from nature, which 
brings us to our proposed extract :— 


‘But when an individual unaceustomed to writing 
for the press does determine to acquire a little lite- 
rary renown, of what do his first attempts generally 
consist? Of direct sensible observations on matters 
which he understands? Of thoughts within the 
sphere in which the author lives and thinks? An- 
swer, ye editors, whose desks are crammed every 
week or month with “ Lines to the Moon,” “ Sonnet 
toa Pink,” or “ An Italian Tale,” “ A Legend of the 
Indian Seas,” or gasping descriptions of ‘Life 
Among the Upper Ten,” as set forth in novellettes, 
the poor imitations of faint resemblances! There 
seems to be some extraordinary delusion or blind- 
ness besetting the minds of those who aspire to lite- 
rary honors, which strangely contrasts with the prac- 
tical common sense of the Anglo-Saxon. It seems, 
in fact, to be generally held that writing must be 
about certain theatrical and melo-dramatic topics; 
that it is worth while to write silly rhymes, differing 
in no important particular from a vast flood of simi- 
lar trash which floods the entire press, and which 
nobody can read with pleasure; and that finally the 
writer must get just as far as possible from the scenes 
im which he or she is accustomed to move, and use 
language just as unlike as possible that which he or 
she is accustomed to hear. 

“If every writer, or everybody aiming at writing, 
would simply be natural, and write in prose about 
things which they understand, and do this as fre- 
quently as possible, we should soon witness the for- 
mation of a better, fresher, and more original school 
of writing than the world has witnessed for several 
centuries. Talk as they may, we maintain that there 
is no country in the world in which so much occurs 
which is worth noting down (in a literary point of 
view) as America. The street-corners and the hotels, 
the factory and the farm, abound with peculiarities 
of a far more original nature than are to be found in 
the Old World. We have a new, fresh life, with a 
thousand characteristics as yet undescribed ; and yet 
eur writers go on rhyming and romancing away in 





Correspondents, 


the same old rigmarole vein, as though old custom, 
if not the law of the land, enjoined it on them to be 
as pretty and as affected, and ornamental as possible. 

‘““What we have said of literature and of vigorous 
copying from nature in literature, is quite as appli- 
cable to our art. We defy any observant man to go 
through city or country without observing thousands 
of peculiar and idiomatic subjects in every house— 
subjects which, for true character, are as well worth 
depicting as any of the trashy common-place, which 
forms the subject of nine-tenths of the paintings of 
our younger artists. But the worst of all is, that a 
great number, both of authors and artists, even in 
depicting what they believe to be American life and 
peculiarities, simply revamp Anglicisms, or repeat 
scenes which were first taken up by more enterprising 
predecessors. 

“Keep within your sphere. All that there is flat 
and poor in our writing, is due to neglecting this rule, 
and not until it is observed shall we hope for much 
improvement.” 

But say our transcendental, or sentimental, or dole- 
ful, or “fine-writing” friends, ordinary life, as we 
see it, is so cold—so prosy—so vulgar—so unsympa- 
thetic to our refined feelings. Ah! there we have it. 
Children, it is you that are cold, limited in your 
appreciations, and without refined soul. Wherever 
humanity is, among all its manifold harmonies and 
discords, blended lights and shadows, there is always 
an infinite wealth of study for the true artist. If 
you cannot, out of any human life, and from any 
human scenes, write without effort so much as one 
good article, why then let literature alone. Let it 
alone, you have no call forit. But if you have 
genial sympathies, a quick eye for the characteristic, 
a keen ear for the humorous, a ready heart for the 
touching in infancy, manhood or age, then write. It 
is not every one’s destiny to be and do this, and no 
one should aim at publicity until scores of efforts 
have conferred readiness and confidence. 


We repeat, and have good reason to do so, that 
we will not return rejected MSS., and that we will not 
make any arrangements for any article which we 
have not received. 


seveee* Mat.” —Let us hear from you again. 


Write on one side of your paper, and pay your 
postage in full. 

Those who believe in advertising, and those 
must be the slowest kind of old fogies who don’t— 
would do well to give Graham some of the benefit of 
their faith. Our circulation is rising rapidly by the 
thousand, and as we sweep widely over the South 
and West, it will be seen that we are a first-rate 
medium for all sorts of communications. We will 
advertise any thing, from a couple of elephants, or a 
large town down to a cambric needle, and charge no 
more per line for one than for the other. “ #xtra- 
or-dinary in-deuce-ments,” 

sseeee Lhere is some fun left in the world, and all 
the good fellows are not dead yet. Since we have 
engineered Graham, we have realized that if a man 
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is only ready to put steam on and go his fastest, | 


there will be plenty of the right sort to find him in 
sticks, coal and “kinlins.” Some of the fuel which 
we have lately piled is as follows: 


The Dexter, Me., Gazette gives a regular whoop, 
hurrah, over Graham: 


““¢ Becelsior!’ The May number is c-a-p-i-t-a-l— 
first-rate and a half. We never fully realized before 
what a difference a wide-awake editor, and enter- 
prising publishers could make even in a good maga- 


zine. Long life and a long list of subscribers to 
Graham.” 


The Charlestown, Mass., Advertiser, thinks that: 


“‘Graham’s Illustrated Magazine for May is the 
brightest and freshest, and best magazine of light 
literature published in this country. We invariably 
turn with pleasure to the nice budget contained in 
the ‘Editor’s Easy Chair’ in this monthly.” 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., Gazette says of Graham, 
that: 


“Those who have not seen a number of this 
magazine for some time, would scarcely recognize it 
now with so many improvements. The present pub- 
lishers are men of tact and enterprise, who have in- 
fused new life and vigor into its pages.” 


The Weekly Review, of Washington, Pa., brings 
up our blushes—a fact—by the ’next: 


“‘GRAHAM’S MaGazineE.—We are wearied with in- 
voking attention to this old and long established 
periodical, whose untiring and gallant editor has 
never yet been equaled or surpassed in his chaste and 
elegant caterings for the ladies of our country. Can 
you not swell our friend Graham’s subscription list ?” 


That is a compliment of the kind which goes pecu- 
liarly home to us. 


The Western Independent, of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
opines of Graham that: 


“It is undoubtedly the best magazine in the 
Union, and is well worth twice the price. We never 
knew a subscriber to discontinue this magazine after 
having taken it for one year.” \& 


The Hopkinsville, Ky., Mercury, hits us as follows: 


‘‘ Since Leland became editor of Graham, a change 
has come over its spirit—and for the better, decided- 
ly. It is perfectly charming, and its articles are 
vastly improved in tone and style. The Editor’s 
Easy Chair, in this number, is filled with droll and 
quizzical funny-graphs, which have kept us in a broad 
grin for an unwonted time, considering our sober 
turn. Hurrah for Graham, we say. It’s a trump!” 


Hurrah for Old Kentuck! 


The Middleport, Ill., Weekly Press, discourses in 


a strain which is any thing but coarse tous. Listen: 


“Granam’s Macazine.—We have constantly read 
this magazine since the year 1841. We loved it in 
the palmy days of Graham, we held on to it in its 
decline, which was evident after it passed out of the 
hands of G. R. Graham. It is now edited by C. G. 
Leland, and we believe we like it better than ever. 
Leland gets up a good “table,” at which the veriest 
epicure may eat. Graham is himself again.” 


Such kind words ought to make him so. 


The Western Chronicle, of Centreville, has a notice 
which shows grit: 


‘‘The May number of Graham is a little ahead of 
all previous numbers, and without exceptions, is the 
best American magazine in the world. To be con- 





vinced is to call and examine it—but we won’t lend 
it. 


And we'll bet a dime he didn’t. 
The Saratoga Republican says that: 


“While the illustrations in Graham’s are equal to 
those given in any other similar work, its reading 
matter is far superior to that of its cotemporaries.” 

Well, we try our best. 


The Dauphin Journal, Middletown, Pa., says of 
Graham for May, that: 


“The number shows further marks of the improve- 
ment that commenced when it came into its present 
management. The illustrations are numerous and 
good, while the editorial department is full of lively, 
racy reading. Graham is now considered one of the 


best magazines,” 
The Odd Fellow, of Boonsboro’, Washington Co., 
Md., says of Graham, that: 


“Under the auspices of Carles G. Leland, this 
old favorite is coming out in “ flying colors.” ‘ Every 
number seems to be improving. The one now before 
us is very fine, such as does credit to the publishers.” 


If we don’t improve after what some fellow-editors 
are kind enough to tell their readers of us, we deserve 
to “bust.” The Morgan Gxzctte man, of Martins- 
ville, Indiana, is “one of ’em ’’—we see it from afar 
off. He is perfectly exuberant in rollicksome delight 
over Graham, vowing that the magazine was never 
half what it is now, and concludes by wishing us 
long life, prosperity in every imaginable shape, and 
millions of subscribers—Squire, we wish you the same 
doubled. In fact, as we read over all the kind per- 
sonal compliments paid us, we feel like pressing our 
hands in our eyes to realize if we are not dreaming. 
We believe that we know a warm-hearted puff from 
a sham one. We didn’t edit a paper “for ever so 
long” for Governor Phineas Barnum, and learn 
daily lessons of worldly wisdom from his lips, not to 
have at least some faint idea of what humbug is 
when we meet it; and Barnum didn’t inculeate blind 
belief in everybody, by along shot. And yet, with 
all this, we are every day made sensible that the 
genial kindness expressed by scores of cotemporaries 
is the realthing. We didn’t know before that we had 
so many well-wishers, and are very glad that Graham 
has helped us to find them. 

reeses “Jenny Jones.”—Much obliged to you for 
your kind letter. As for our views on tea and coffee, 
we indorse the latter as | casant, exceedingly— 
we think that Liebig sa; , that its principle of 
“eafeine” is nourishing and stimulating. As for 
tea, we have only tasicd it twice in about fifteen 
years—didn't like it. Dr. kane, to our mind, said 
a better thing when he commended raw meat, than 
when he praised tea. Raw meat, beef, tenderloin, 
properly ‘rolled in’ with salt and pepper, is, for a 
person in vigorous health, the most nourishing food 
imaginable, and as such, is good to “ train” on. 


seeaes We have divers and sundry small articles, 
with requests to return them. Shan’t do it. 


neeons We will not pay the first red postage stamp to 
please anybody. We lose enough on bad bank 


notes and post office stealage, without “shelling 
out” for rejected contributors. 
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weeeesWe do not regard the receipt of a postage 
stamp as an obligation to lose time in writing a use- 
less letter. 

.»»---Declined, ‘Molina’s Doom,” “The New 
Era,” “ The Lights of Life”—its author has ability, 
but lacks brevity and spirit. His poetry drawls out 





too much on the “doth pause” old-fashioned prin- 
ciple. 

«sees We have received a letter of only seven lines, 
containing the words “experiance,” “ occationally,” 
and “‘coppy.” And he wants to “form an engage- 
ment to write for Graham !” 


—_ 





Miterary Hotices. 


F.Levurs p’AMERIQUE, Poésics Nouvelles par Do- 
minique Rouquette de la Louisiane. New Orleans, 
H. Meridier. It may surprise many of our readers 
to reflect, that there is a literature in the United 
States other than English, and that this literature 
is far from being devoid of excellence. We would 
undertake to make a very genial, very humorous, 
and very characteristic volume of the stories and 
ballads in the Pennsylvania German dialect, which 
we have read within the past year—a collection 
which, if coarse, would have at least the rare merit 
of being genuine, life-like, and hearty. And the 
volume before us, the title of which we have already 
given, abundantly proves that we have a French 
literature also—not a mere continuation of Old 
World French, but one which is as much American 
as the works of any distinguished “native” writer. 

We confess to having been very agreeably disap- 
pointed in Mr. Rouquette’s poems. We have been 
familiar with the name in the New Orleans papers, 
yet had a very inadequate idea of his merits. In 
the volume before us, we find him, however, set 
forth in very varying lights—a poet of striking in- 
genuity, beauty, and originality—and presenting 
few defects, which are not to be ascribed rather to 
a French education, rather than to self. The 
most striking of these, and the most unpleasant to 
us who detest to the very extremity of detestation 
the sentimental prettyisms and milksop affectations 
of Chateaubriand, Bernardin St. Pierre, and “that 
tribe,” is a very manifest tendency to French reverie, 
amid the forests of the New World. Make what 
allowance we may, we find it difficult to sympathize 
with one who declares himself to be 

‘‘Comme Chactas pleurant, en un bois solitaire,” 
proclaiming that 
“La solitude est si douce uvec Dieu.” 

But we regard these as reflected defects. Where 
the poet is himsel/, we find him most unexpectedly 
vigorous, spirited, and genial, raying forth flashes of 
wit, pathos, and pure originality. A warm appre- 
ciation of the active earnest spirit of the United 
States—its industry, poets, orators, and sublime 
destiny—inspires many of his poems, and that so 
truly, that we are at a loss to recognize in him the 
sentimental warbler of the Chants Religieux. In 
one of these we are singularly impressed by the 
wedding of Anglo-Saxon names to French verses :— 

 Pardonne, 6 ma belle Amérique, 

Disciple de Chateaubriand, 

J’ignorais le nour poetique 
De tes Dana, de tes Bryant. 





“ Hidr encore, 6 pays que j’aime, 
Pays que Longfellow chanta, 
J’ignorais son divin poéme, 
L’Iliade d’ Hiawatha, 

Sublime, sauvage épopée 

A son luth naif échappée.” 


Many of our Creole poet’s effusions are spirited 
pictures of life—others are odes to friends—others 
pure lyrics, many of them of great merit. We give 
a version of one—by no means the best—and regret 
our inability to express the lively-pensive spirit of 
the original. 

THE CIGAR. 


All in the happy days of youth, 

When love caused many a fond distress, 
When sadness seemed the only truth, 

I sought, alas! for happiness— 
This happiness, this life in clover, 

Dear friend, I found at last with thee, 
And if I smoke when dinner’s over, 

Thine let the praise and honor be! 


An unconverted heathen, long 
Accustomed in the wilds to live, 
I scorned tobacco—ah! how wrong! 
Nor knew the joys which it could give. 
Wild infant of the wild savannas, 
Too long, alas, I left to waste 
The racy twang of pure Havanas, 
And owe my teachings to thy taste. 


Qh, jealous time still bears away 
The illusions of our youthful spring, 
The dream and all its colors gay, 
Fades ’neath a grisly shadowing: 
But, gift celestial, the cigar, 
Its soothing aid ne’er fails to lend, 
And drives the “ blues” of age afar, 
Constant as friendship to the end. 


Others may find their Hippocrene, 
In mocha or in bright champagne, 
But on Bonfouca’s margin green, 
Smoking alone inspires my vein. 
As soon as my cigar’s a-glow, 
Crack! all my spirit’s on the wing, 
Forth from my pen the verses flow, 
And mostly when of friends I sing. 


Smoke, smcke away! the cure we need, 
For life’s sad pangs which constant dart, 
Is in the rich narcotic weed, 
Which pours oblivion in our heart. 
And when at length our strength is broke, 
And death stands threatening far from far, 
Oh, may we still together smoke, 
Friends to the last, a good cigar. 


All of our poet’s so-called chansona—ballads—are 
admirable, and we commend them to the attention 
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of those among our readers who are willing to incur 
the trivial expense of ordering his work from New 


Orleans. A French Creole-poet of merit is a real 
curiosity, and we should be very sorry, should he 
fail to meet from the Anglo-American population 
that warm admiration which he so genially expresses 
for them. 

Lire or CuHArRtoTTe Bronte. By E. C. Gaskell, 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia, W. 
B. Zieber. There are few works better worth the 
careful perusal of youthful aspirants to literary dis- 
tinction than this. We confess to having read it 
with the deepest, though at times, the most painful 
interest, yet feel that its effect on most minds must 
be of a highly beneficial nature. When we hear 
would-be influential or powerful writers regretting 
that ill-fortune cramps their abilities and prevents 
due development, we shall refer them to the life of 
Charlotte Bronté, that they may learn from it what 
a determined mind can effect under disadvantages 
such as few indeed are called to struggle against. 
There are few, indeed, even among her most ardent 
admirers, who fully realize the entire scope of Miss 
Bronté’s literary efforts, and fewest of all who re- 
alize the degree to which this was due, not so much 
by what the world somewhat blindly ealls “‘ genius” 
as by the determined exercise of thought and obser- 
vation, a resolute analysis of character and the 
close study of nature and the beautiful. It is indeed 
2 work full of instruction, and one which we would 
gladly put into the hands of every lady-reader in 
the country. As regards the biography itself, it is 
well written by one admirably qualified to do jus- 
tice to the subject. 


THe WatcamMaNn, By J. A. Maitland. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. Few American works of 
fiction have attained a higher rank in that branch of 
the “‘sensation-school,”’ which is founded on domestic 
life, than The Watchman. And it is fully entitled 
to the reputation which it enjoys, not merely because 
it is a work of striking power and absorbing interest 
equal to any of its class, but because in it we behold 
an effort to arrive at a purer moral element, a truer 
conception of American life, as it is, and because it 
has higher claims as a well-written work. The 
reader, familiar with the novels of later years, cannot 
fail to understand our comparisons, and we are con- 
fident, that when he has read the Watchman, he will 
thank us for having directed him to a very readable 
book. 

Tue Waverty Nove ts.—“Guy Mannering”— 
“The Antiquary” and “Waverly.” Boston, Tick- 
nor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
There are certain books which everybody must read. 
There is no help for it—to be decidedly not illiterate, 
they must be read, and as a natural consequence, they 
must be bought. The Waverly Novels are of these, 
So well reeognized is this fact that there is a “ good 
story” current of a gentleman who made of himself 
a great lion and a noted character by pretending 
that he had never read one of Scott’s romances. At 
every party the ladies would surround him and say, 





“why dont you read them ?”—while others would 
attempt to awaken his supposed dormant curiosity 
by detailing their plots. When a work is of this 
kind, it must be well printed—for it will be largely 
lent—and if possible, it should be cheap. All of these 
requisites are fulfilled in the “household edition” 
above mentioned, and we can compliment the pub- 
lisher on getting up one of the most attractive series 
of an English classic extant. Each volume is on 
perfect paper, containing a fine engraving, and the 
whole presents unusual attractions, not only to read- 
ers, but to the trade to whom the work will be fur- 
nished on most liberal terms. It may be had with 
all of Ticknor’s publications at T. B. Peterson’s, in 
this city. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. There is no woman living who so fully 
deserves the patronage of her own sex as Mrs. 
Jameson. No woman in the history of literature 
has so successfully cultivated such a vast variety of 
fields—no one has ever been so erudite or so strong 
in her mental powers, and yet kept herself so inva- 
riably within the limits of what is womanly, refined, 
and attractive. In this present work we have lite- 
rary criticism combined with a deep knowledge of 
humanity—the whole set forth in a most artistic 
form. We commend it as a gift-book for any and 
every lady. No lover of Shakspeare should be 
without such a beautiful analysis of all his female 
characters, as it contains. 


By Mrs. Jameson. 





THe AMERICAN JoE MituiER. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. If anybody wants to learn all about Old 
Joe—how he lived, acted and died—let him buy this 
book, which contains his biography, jokes enough 
to fill all the almanacs and supply all the circus- 
clowns for a year—and which, moreover, contains 
over one hundred spirited engravings. Price two 
levies—no, we mean a quarter. 





Scuoont History or tHe Unitep Sratres. By G. 
P. Quackenbos. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Few persons are 
aware of the great importance of selecting really 
first-class school-books for children. Impressions 
of early geographies and histories, with their en- 
gravings, often remain in the memory through life, 
and influence important matters. We are therefore 
glad to be able to commend the work before us as 
being in every respect admirable. It contains not 
only the solid information, but also curious. social 
details of the early settlers, and is illustrated and 
printed in a really superior manner, 





Tae Meca#anic’s Brive; or, The Autobiography 
of Elwood Gordon. By Wm. G. Cambridge. Bos- 
ton, Shephard, Clark & Brown. We do not know 
that it is our duty to pronounce on the jarring po- 
litical questions of the day, and therefore prefer 
leaving an analysis of this work to the reader. We 
would say, however, that where a work is earnestly 
pvlemical or political, there should be an indication 
of it on the title-page, in order that the purchaser 
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may know what he is buying. The literary merit 
of the novel in question is not above the average of 
that of the great shoal of romances of society 
poured forth daily by the press. 

Queens or Scottanp VI. By Agnes Strickland. 
New York, Charles Scribner. The late compliment 
paid by Donald Mac Leod, in his Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, to “excellent and faithful Agnes 
Strickland,” recurs to us with double significance, as 
we turn over the pages of the sixth volume of this 
one of the very best, and certainly one of the most 
readable works of history extant. The reputation 
established by the previous volumes of this series, is 
such as to render it all sufficient to say that we see 
no falling-off in the volume before us. 





TRAVELS IN Evropre 1n 1856. By John E, Ed- 
wards. New York, Harper & Brothers. Philadel- 
phia, W. B. Zieber. A solidly written and intelligent 
work—not startingly brilliant, but very readable, 
indeed—which has more in it than many a book of 
greater pretensions, 





Antuon’s JUVENAL. New York, Harper & Bro- 
thers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. A few years 
ago, Anthon’s editions of the classics were’ the ones 
generally used by the students of Oxford, England ; 
we have not heard whether any later editions have 
supplantedthem. Having been “ ourself” Ciceroed, 
Horaced, etc., through the series, it is not to 
be expected that we can speak impartially of them, 
or in terms other than commendatory. We may 
mention that their copious notes and explanations 
render them invaluable for clearing up dark pas- 
sages. 





Bryant's Poems. New York, D. Appleton. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. We regard with es- 
vecial favor the idea of giving to the public cheap 
vditions of our best American poets. Bryant, with 
all his great and nobly-earned reputation, has been 
too little popularly known, owing to the want of a 
cheap form. And it is almost as essential that such 
a poet should appear in a neat, elegant form. Every 
association which it involves, demands a beautiful 
setting for the gem. Both of these conditions have 
been fulfilled in the celebrated blue and gold edi- 
tions issued by Ticknor, and which is the style of 
the copy before us. Type, binding, and paper, are 
all perfect, and the work itself exactly the kind for 
a lady to slip in a work-basket, or to take to Sara- 
toga—or for a gentleman traveler to carry without 
inconvenience in his pocket. 





Common Sense Appiiep To Revigion. By Cathe- 
rine E. Beecher. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. Miss Beecher has 


written one work of such marked excellence, and of 
such a praiseworthy character—we refer to her book 
on female education, in which she sets forth the 
blessings of physical culture in a true light—that 
we are quite ready to pardon any Beecheresque de- 
viations into eccentricity which this work may con- 


there were not something “ dreadfully odd” some- 


where in it, but having only seen a few pages of it, 
we withhold any more decided criticism—remark- 
ing, however, that in the very little which we have 
read, we simply observe indications of a vigorous 
mind, striving earnestly enough after religious 
truth. 


Dynevor TERRACE; oR, THe CLose or Lirr. 
New York, D. Appleton. Philadelphia, T. B. Pe- 
terson. An agreeable, readable romance of society, 
of a kind which would be acceptable to summer 
readers, ladies, and all who read to pass time plea- 
santly. We are too apt to apply the same standard 
to novels as to ether books, while, in fact, the real 
excellence of a work often seems to change with 
place and season. There is such a thing as summer- 
literature—and we mention, by “particular re- 
quest,” that Peterson has a most extensive assort- 
ment of the article. 


JANE TatBot. By C. Brockden Brown. Phila- 
delphia, M. Polock, No. 6 Commerce Street. This 
is a curious and deeply interesting work, written in 
the epistolary form, but all the better on that ac- 
count in these days when letter-writing is becoming 
one of the lost arts. It has a thrilling plot—is 
written in English of singular purity and strength— 
and involves a deep moral. We commend it to all. 





ADVENTURES AND ExpLorations In Honpuras. 
By Wm. V. Wells. New York, Harper & Brothers. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. This is one of those 
works which we delight in—a work of adventure 
and discovery, of strange races and scientific re- 
search—a work to interest everybody, and teach 
them something well worth remembering. 





RovutTLeDGeE’s SHAKSPEARE.—No. IV., Romeo and 
Juliet. No. V., Taming of the Shrew. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. Of all the editions of Shak- 
speare published, we know of none which, for true 
artistic beauty, typographical excellence and cheap- 
ness combined, can be compared with this of Rout- 
ledge. The artist, and those who cultivate the 
elegant accomplishment of pen-drawing, can find no 
better studies than its exquisite wood-cuts present— 
cuts which alone cost over thirty thousand dollars, 
and are not as yet in the least worn. Every man 
should own a Shakspeare—and we are confident that 
unless he be able to spend an enormous sum, he ° 
cannot find one better worth having than this. 





Porms or GerRALD Massey. Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. Gerald 
Massey, whatever his faults or peculiarities may be, 
stands before the English public as a popular man, 
and as a bold, energetic writer, striving his best to 
wrench poetry out of Nature, or out of self—and 
it must be admitted, with not a little success. 
Whether his furious Jacobinism of 1848, and his 
corresponding flunkeyism of 1857, will gratify the 
impartial reader, may be a matter of doubt, but there 





tain. 


She would not be one of the real Beechers, if 


can be none as to his ability. 
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‘“Lignt green and lilac,” says one of our most 
reliable Paris correspondents, ‘‘ which were so popu- 
lar in the spring, bid fair to maintain a position 
through the summer in the ladies’ good graces.” 
Young ladies still retain them in promenade as well 
as ball-dresses—lilac being by far the “ best beloved” 
of the two. This color is an especial favorite with 
the Empress Eugenie—when occasion requires, it 
may be regarded as the very faintest shade of mourn- 
ing, of seriousness or of melancholy. 

Very elegant mourning—or rather ornamental 
half-mourning for society is now the rage. Several 
very amiable young widows in Paris society have 
set the fashion, and now robes of black tulle over 
black taffety and satin, with very startling orna- 
ments of fringe and embroidery, cypress garland de 
marabout and erape bands, are far from being varie- 
ties. 

We find from our latest foreign sources of informa- 
tion, some commendation of a lady’s dress of fawn- 
color silk, figured with small horizontal stripes of the 
same hue, but a shade darker than the ground. The 
skirt has side trimmings, consisting of passementerie 
of the same color as the dress, disposed in a lozenge 
pattern, on each side of which there are three straight 
rows of passementerie running perpendicularly up 
the dress. The corsage, which is without a basque, 
has trimmings of passementerie, corresponding with 
those on the skirt, passing from the centre of the 
waist to each shoulder, and up each side of the front 
to the throat. The sleeves are trimmed with three 
frills, each ornamented with two perpendicular rows 
of trimming in passementerie, and edged with fringe. 
Cloak of black silk, trimmed with rows of velvet and 
lace. Bonnet, composed of rouleaux of bright green 
crape and tulle of the same color, intermingled with 
frills of black lace. The trimming consists of a 
green ostrich feather placed on one side; the inside 
trimming is of blonde and bouquets of groseille- 
color ranunculus. The strings are of green ribbon, 
figured with asatin stripe. Collar and under-sleeves 
of worked muslin. Straw-color kid gloves. Brace- 
lets of gold and enamel, Cashmere boots of the 
same color as the dress, tipped with black. 

The following is a pretty dress fora little girl— 
say of five years ofage. The skirt is of blue poplin, 
and is rather short. The corsage, which is composed 
of white jacconet muslin, is trimmed with frills or- 

namented with needle-work, the frills being sur- 
mounted by runnings of blue ribbon. The same 
style of corsage may be made of clear muslin, and 
neatly trimmed with frills of needle-work or Valen- 
ciennes. Trowsers of cambric muslin, ornamented 
with needle-work, edged with Valenciennes. Boots 
of a color corresponding with that of the skirt of 
the dress. 

Speaking of children, changes in dress for them 
are followed as well as for their elders, though in 
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Hushion and Dress. 





fact, appropriateness rather than fashion should 
always be observed with regard to them, and health 
and comfort above all things. 

For boys of six or seven, a paletét and trowsers 
of the same material, trimmed with velvet or braid, 
are very generally adopted. The material may be 
any of the textures usually worn by little boys; 
such as cashmere, poplin, etc. A paletdt and trow- 
sers of gray cashmere have just been made for a boy 
about the age above mentioned. The skirt of the 
paletét and the ends of the sleeves are edged round 
with black velvet; it is fastened close up to the 
throat with a row of black velvet buttons. The 
trowsers, which descend a little below the knee, have 
a stripe of velvet up each side. The ends are bor- 
dered with black velvet, and trimmed with a broad 
frill of jacconet, ornamented with needle-work. The 
collar and under-sleeves are of embroidered jacconet. 
White cotton stockings and cashmere boots of the 
same color as the dress, tipped with black leather, 
complete the dress, Nankeen has recently been 
much employed for little boys’ dresses. We have 
seen a dress of this material, made for a little boy 
about five years of age. It consists of a skirt and 
jacket. The skirt is trimmed up each side with 
white braid, set on in an ornamental pattern. The 
jacket, which is trimmed with white braid, is close 
at the throat; at the waist the corners are rounded, 
and there is a small slit on each side. 

Great atfention continues to be paid in Paris to 
children’s dresses. For very little girls a little 
dress of white pique is suitable. One, just made 
for a child two years old, has the corsage low 
and square; the sleeves short and edged with a 
frill ornamented with needlework. Dresses of silk 
are frequently adopted for girls of an age more 
advanced than either of those above mentioned A 
little dress of dark blue striped silk has just been 
completed. It is trimmed with three flounces, each | 
edged with a row of narrow velvet the color of the 
dress. The top flounce is set in at the waist. The 
corsage, half high, is trimmed with a berthe, which 
is round at the back, and has the ends in front crossed 
one over the other. A chemisette, worn under the 
corsage, reaches to the throat, where it is finished by 
a turning-down frill. The sleeves of the dress are 
demi-wide, and are terminated by a wide reverse. 
White under-sleeves and trowsers. An out-door 
dress, destined for a girl of ten years of age, consists 
of green and white checkered silk. There is no 
trimming on the skirt of thisdress. With it is worn 
a small cloak of black silk, trimmed with chenille 
fringe, and a bonnet of pink silk, ornamented with 
narrow stripes of black velvet, disposed in a lozenge 
pattern. The bonnet is edged with black velvet, 
and trimmed at the sides with loops of velvet in 
clusters. The inside trimming consists of a ruche of 
blonde, with rose-buds intermingled. 
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CAMARA, 
Made of light brown velvet, or of light cashmere. The zig-zag border a la Grecque stripes and dots are 
all of velvet. 
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A bertha “‘for balls or for society” as our correspondent deseribes it. It is made of two copies of Eng- 
lish thread lace, above which there is a broad puff of tulle, through which is run a broad ribbon, of rose. 
eolor, the same as the bows. 
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FASHION AND DRESS. 
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CANEZU OF EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 


Made of embroidered muslin, and trimmed with broad lace, and narrow lines or borders of puffs of tulle 
repeated again on the arms. The back is precisely like the front, and reaches to the termination of the 
waist. 





YOUTH’S LEGHORN HAT. 


This desirable Leghorn hat for a youth, is taste- 
fully trimmed with a heavy corn-colored ribbon with 

Boy’s gimp cap, trimmed with bows of straw-co- | satin edge. A wreath of bows extending around the 
lored ribbon on the right side, and a neat straw | corner with ends at the right side. The brim edged 
garland hanging at the left. | with a new trimming, called the bugled fringe. 


BOY’S GIMP CAP. 
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FLORIDA. 


A cloak of light-gray summer-cloth, with side fringes of the same color. 
ribbon, and produce a good effect if of a light-brown or chocalate color. 


The stripes are of velvet 





This pearl-colored bonnet is particularly attrac- 
tive; the face is made of pearl-colored tulle and 
blonde lace, the crown of fine folds, the back finished 
with double curtain, edged with blonde. The sides 
trimmed with variegated wild flowers. The face 
of fine blonde lace and variegated flowers to match. 


The above illustration is a dressy pink crape bon- 
net. the face is made of pink tulle and quilling of 
white footing, the crown entirely plain, finished 
with a double cape, edged with quilling of footings. 
Face trimming of three rows of quillings, manture 





strings with feather edge. 
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Ohe Fadies’ Workh-Gable, 





In working large pieces of tapestry, one of the 
great difficulties which often militates against really 
high success, arises out of the failure of matching 
the colors of the original design. The human eye, 
like the human judgment, is often influenced by 
eauses of which it is unconscious. Those who have 
studied the science of colors tell us of very curious 
effects arising out of contrasts and combinations. 
The eye receives the influence of one color, and re- 
tains it, while looking on another. Ladies engaged 
in selecting dresses often warmly approve some par- 
ticular article in a shop, and when they look upon 
the self-same piece of goods in their own dwelling, 
wonder at the choice they have made, and some- 
times almost doubt the identity of the material. 
These fluctuations of opinion often lead to whole- 
sale charges of capriciousness of taste and instabil- 
ity of judgment, but it is not so. The truth is, that 
the vendors in the shops, taught either by experience 
or by scientific knowledge, avail themselves of natu- 
ral causes to enhance the merit of their goods. The 
rules are very simple, consisting of nothing more 
than the display of complimentary colors. 

The effect is all but marvellous. Articles are se- 








lected under these favorable aspects and sent home, 
where they are looked upon destitute of these neg- 
lected advantages; and the consequence is, that 
admiration turns into distaste, and satisfaction into 
disappointment. 

In the labors of the Work-Table the power of one 
color over another should always be kept in view, to 
the great enhancement of the finished result, but in 
the progress of the undertaking care should be taken 
to relieve the eye from influences which can only 
leave it injured in its completed state. Matching 
one color accurately is next to impossible while it is 
surrounded by a contrariety of different tints. In 
the famous manufactory of the Gobelin, if we may 
call that a manufacture which is so truly artistic 
work, they are well aware of this fact, and, to avoid 
its consequences, they resort to a very easy and effi- 
cient expedient. It is this. They cover their design 
with a large sheet of paper, a small piece only being 
cut away, and this open space being laid over the 
spot where the color requires matehing, they are 
enabled to find the requisite shade with great exact- 
ness, the eye being undisturbed and unprejudiced 
by the surrounding associations of coloring. 
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SOLE FOR INFANTS’ SHOES. 
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PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ SHOES. 


Infants’ shoes are always attractive work, for the 
excellent reason that they are easily made, and we 
can always find some grateful friend who will be 
delighted to receive them. Those which we give 
may be made of any fine woolen stuff—for instance 
Cashmere—and may be made of white stuff with 
rose, cherry or blue embroidery—although for com- 
mon wear a dark colored cloth with black or dark 
gray embroidery. The first shoe given, though se- 








parated into three pieces, owing to the impossibility 
of representing the whole pattern on one of our 
pages, may be cut both sides and sole from a single 
piece of cloth. Let the lady reader trace the outline 
of the design on a piece of writing paper and then 
fit the sole to the sides, and she will see that 
another pattern traced over this will give the whole 
in one piece. An additional sole of soft linen or of 
soft leather should be sewed over the woolen one. 
When made the edges must be sewed together from 
the letters indicated. 





LADIES’ TRAVELING BAG. 


The two sides of this beautiful traveling bag are made of gray leather, or cashmere. The black pattern 


is cut from velvet, and fastened of with gum and a carefully sewn edge—the white spots are beads—steel 
beads to be preferred. The pattern may be drawn of any size desirable on writing paper, and then traced 


with a sharp pointed bodkin through the paper on the leather. 
























PATTERN 





FOR SPECTACLE CASE. 
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PATCHWORK. 

Many improvements may be made in the old style 
of patchwork that most of us have been accustomed 
to see for years; the same old, quaint, hexagonal 
shape has haunted us wherever we have been, and, 
in anticipation of some improvement in the designs 
at present used, we venture to intrude a few remarks. 

The materiale necessary for patchwork, are such 
portions of wearing apparel, whether of cloth, calico, 
linen, Holland, silk, velvet, cotton prints, etc., as 
would otherwise be thrown away, or saved for the 


rag-man. No matter how small the portion, it has 
its use. The next necessary article is some stiff 


paper, to form the shapes; and lastly, the design- 
shapes, cut out in tin, and the designs themselves. 
The materials should be arranged into shades and 
qualities. After having been cut to the requisite 
sizes, and the irregularities of the edges neatly 
remedied ; when this is done, they are ready for use. 
The patterns may be varied ad infinitum, if the 
person possess the least talent for drawing and de- 
signing; but for the sake of those who may not be 
‘hus gifted, we submit the following simple and effec- 
tive designs, to be executed in any of the materials. 
To make the Patchwork.—The pattern should be 

_ placed before the person, and the shades being se- 











lected, the several pieces arranged so as to form the 
design, and the edges then neatly sewn together ; 
after which, they are either pressed, or ironed, the 
papers removed, and the lining proceeded with. 

When silks and velvets are employed, it improves 
the effect to combine the two, taking the silk for the 
lighter, and the velvet for the darker shades; or as in 
figures 5, 6, 8, and 11, to have silk for the lighter 
shades, and two velvets for the others, shaded to pat- 
tern. A very pretty effect is produced by combining 
Holland and calico, silk and satin, silk or satin and 
velvet, and rough and fine cloth. 

The various articles that may be manufactured, 
are quilts in colored and white calico; anti-macas- 
sars in silks; ottomans in silks and velvets, silks 
and cloth; table-covers in silks and cloth; cushions 
for chairs or sofas, in silks; and mats, rugs, and 
carpets, in cloth. 

We have seen many useful white quilts for chil- 
drens’ cots made from the cuttings remaining after 
shirt making. The centre might be of Holland and 
calico, pattern 10, figure 5, and then figure 7, with 
a fringe border, knitted. Numerous rugs might be 
made in colored cloths, to look equal to carpets, for 
the common rooms of good dwellings, and wear very 
much better. 
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LIGHT MUSLIN PROMENADE DRESS. 


No dresses are more fashionable for the morning promenade than those of embroidered white and 
colored muslins, It is made ina style remarkable for taste and elegance. The open jupe and corsage 
show a silk under-robe, either white or colored; and the dress is made so that the colored skirt is seen a 
little below the embroidered robe. A cord and tassel sometimes confine the waist, but more generally a 
girdle of ribbon, the ends falling about to the knees, with a noeud of the same color at the throat. 
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